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INTRODUCTION. 


The  family  Legend  of  the  noWe  house  of 
Derby  being  somewhat  voluminous,  and 
being,  besides,  wholly  distinct  from,  though 
having  reference  to  the  Novel  of  "  Craven 
Derby;  or,  the  Lordsliip  by  Tenure,"  (yet, 
of  which,  it  still  fonns  an  essential  part)  it 
has  been  thought  proper,  to  publish  it  se- 
parately, though  coniiectively,  in  the  shape 
of  a  key  to  that  production,  which  may  be 
considered  in  the  light  of  a  lock  to  it. 
Tlip  natui'e  of  a  Legend  admits  of  the 
lending  of  facts  willi  fiction  ;  but  the  great 
difficult'  attending  an  effort  of  this  kind, 
nuunly  exists  iu  not  outraging  nature  and 


which  have  heeii  takeu  before.  It  seldom 
JhIIs  to  the  lot  of  even  tlie  most  enterprising 
iia\igator  to  rcuch  shores,  which  haie  not 
been  readied  before— now,  not  even  to 
sliorcs  neai'  to  the  north  pole ;  it  is  still 
more  rare  for  travellers  to  be  able  to  lisit 
parts  of  comitries,  which  have  not  been 
visited  before ;  and  it  is  still  rarer  for  an 
author  to  toueh  upon  any  subject,  which  has 
not  been  touclied  upon  before,  yet  naviga- 
tors and  ti-avellei-s,  incessantly,  "  see  strange 
things,"  and  it  is  the  peculiar  province  of 
an  author  to  imagine,  embody,  and  relate 
"  stnuige  tliiug-s." 

The  mind  of  man  is  ao  versatile  and 
soaring,  that  tliougii  two  men  may  ima- 
gine an  idea,  and  embody  it  as  like  as  two 
proof  engravings,  yet  their  conception  of 
it  may  still  be  original.  Moreover,  it  would 
be  passing  strange,  if  something  new,  upon 
all    subjects,  was  not    eternally    de\elop- 
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ing  itself  from  a  source  so  fertile  aa 
the  human  imagination,  which  can  mould 
and  fashion  a  subject  to  its  purpose,  aa  fan- 
tastically and  as  prettily,  as  dress  is  con- 
ceived for  a  lovely  woman,  or  a  man  of  ton, 
which  pleases  for  the  time,  till  something 
else  arises  that  continues  to  gralil'y  personal 
Tani^,  and  the  love  of  change  and  of  some- 
thing new.  The  Author  of  the  folloiving 
pages,  fearlessly  (though  with  all  due  appre- 
hension and  caution  against  the  quicksands, 
and  all  pre-conceived  dangers  which  he  may 
meet  witli  in  his  journey,  and  with  becom- 
ing deference  to  his  fellow-travellers — his 
readers)  pursues  tlie  course  which  he  has 
taken,  looking  neiUier  to  the  right  huud 
nor  to  the  left,  aud  without  regard  to  the 
path  being  new,  or  having  been  traced  be- 
fore, of  which,  therefore,  he  is  unconscious 
pf  seeing  any  signs.  The  mottos,  even, 
which  grace  the  he;id  of  the  chaptei's,  were 
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selected  after  tiie  wliole  of  tlie  ston"  was 
composed,  and  ready  for  the  press. 

In  tlie  legendary  tale  of  "  Tlie  Ladye 
of  (lie  Rose  ;  or,  the  Celestial  Ladye,"  the 
Author  has  endeavoured  to  describe — and 
oh  !  how  far  description,  however  glowing, 
must  fall  short  of  the  reality — what,  he  ima- 
gines, an  inhahitant  of  Heaven,  may,  in 
some  degree,  he  like,  to  whom  very  peculiar 
attributes  and  properties  may  be  allowed, 
but  none  more  particularly  prominent  tJian 
hghtness  of  frame,  and  the  great  facility, 
and  inconceivable  rapidity  of  motion,  as  in- 
finite as  the  space  which  the  dirine  creature 
inhabits.  The  idea  of  clapping  feathered 
wings — the  wings  of  a  hii-d — to  tlie  back  of 
a  heavenly  being,  however  pretty  in  fignre 
and  imagery,  caimot  he  true  or  consistent 
with  fact ;  and  it  clearly  demonstratcH,  that 
tlie  notions  of  those  who  have  ventiued  to 
contemplate    npon    the    subject,  were   ex- 
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U-emely  uiutow  and  confined.  lu  fact,  cora- 
paj'atively  speaking,  they  must  Lave  takeu 
tlieb'  news  of  tlio  posiublc  movement  and 
night  of  an  angel  ihrotigli  unbounded  »pace, 
1)7  tlic  bounded  flight  of  a  »paiTO\v.  Wliilst 
tliey  ha^u  allowed  incomparalde  excellence 
to  a  creature  of  Heaven,  lliey  have  disal- 
lowed tliat  rare  being  Uie  power  of  speedy 
motion,  witliont  tlie  aid  of  wings,  winch, 
were  it  the  case,  must  limit  the  celerity 
of  motion  to  the  Ume  which  would  be 
necessarily  re(]uired  for  the  action  of  flap- 
ping the  wings  j  tlius  regulating  the  flight 
of  a  heavenly  creature,  by  what  a  crea- 
tion of  tlje  eartti  recitiires  to  have  the 
power  of  sojiring  in  the  air  at  ail.  More- 
over, heyond.  comparatively,  u  very  short 
distance  high  fixiin  the  eaith,  in  short, 
rtliove  the  atmosphere,  there  is  no  air 
Mlialcver.  al  least,  it  is  so  raiified,  that 
idl  jHiwer  orimtrtaniy,  I>y  the  iud  of  wings, 
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ceMes.  It  appears,  thereforey  quite  out  of 
diaractery  to  give  natural  agency  to  a  super* 
natural  b^g. 

The  Author  writes  to  amuse  and  please, 
and, — ^if  you  please — ^instruct.  To  satisfy 
the  varied  and  infinite  views,  the  wishes, 
the  tastes,  the  associations,  and  the  preju- 
dices of  every  class  of  readers,  it  were  vain 
to  attempt,  no  author  can  even  hope  to  do 
it,  inasmuch,  as  while,  by  your  favor, 
readers,  however  critical  and  shrewd,  may 
— ^mark,  gentle  reader,  we  only  say  "  may" 
— ^be  liable  to  errors  of  judgement,  authors, 
however  eminent,  precise  and  careful,  are 
not  without  faults  of  diction,  or  of  senti- 
ment. In  every  production,  therefore, 
written  for  public  entertainment  and  ad- 
vantage, we  should  learn  to  **  bear  and 
forbear,"  by  which  liberal  sentiment,  a 
standard  of  gratification,  and  of  mutual 
good  will  between  reader  and   autlior — a 
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Btate  of  tbiugs  always  most  devoutly  to  he 
wished — would  be  raised,  attended  with 
mauifest  advautagcs  to  both.  A  ^jtaudard 
of  peri'ectiou  none  of  us  can  dare  hope  ever 
to  reach,  mucli  leas  to  establish,  however  vc 
may  laboui-,  stiive,  and  emulate  each  otlier 
in  a  ati-uggle  towards  it,  for  perfect  excel- 
lence, is  not  in  our  nature  or  composition 
to  attain.  An  old  anecdote,  in  a  new  dress, 
here,  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

"  An  artist  of  old,  of  some  eminence  in 
Ilia  profession,  painted  a  sign — '  a  Goat-in- 
Boots' — for  an  hosteby  so  called,  by  the 
express  orders  of  the  landlord.  The  paint- 
ing was  admired  by  some,  disapproved  of 
by  otliers, — the  coimuon  lot  that  befiUls  all 
handicraft.  It^  admirers,  at  first,  were  si- 
lent in  their  admiration,  wliile  its  deprecia- 
tors,  were  quite  clamorous  in  then-  com- 
plaints and  objections  against  it, — a  state  of 
mailers,    too   common    to    bt;   i-emai'kable. 
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The  painter^  in  congeqaence,  was  accused, 
bj'xmne  host  of  the  hostehy,  with  having 
poroduced  and  sent  home  a  mere  daub.  The 
artist,  much  incensed  at  an  allegation  so 
ii^urioos  to  his  fame,  demande<l  to  know 
the  grounds  for  so  mischievous  an  opinion, 
and  mine  honest  host  of  ^the  Goat-in-* 
Boots'  readily  gave  them,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  candidly  admitted  that  the  painting 
was  not  without  its  admirers,  but  that  a 
brother  of  the  brush — ^pardon  is  craved — 
^ '  the  pencil,'  of  some  celebrity  also,  de- 
cided' the  question,  and  asserted,  boldly, 
that  the  painting  was  such  a  daub  that  he 
could  paint  a  better  with  the  *  brush' — i .  e. 
the  fox's  tail,  which  ornamented  the  wall, 
over  the  mantle-piece,  in  the  parlor.  ^  No 
doubt  he  could,  my  worthy  Boniface,'  said 
the  master  of  the  palette, '  but  that  should 
not  lessen  your  estimation  of  my  painting. 
You  say  that  it  is  much  disparaged,  but. 
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you  also  admit,  it  is  not  so  by  every  body. 
Now  take  my  adiice ;  bang  it,  for  one 
week,  conspicuously  and  mtlxin  reacL, 
placing  a  notice  over  it  to  this  effect, 
'  the  disnpprovers  of  this  paintivy  are  re- 
quested to  mark,  Tvith  chalk,  the  part* 
most  disliked,'  and  at  the  end  of  the 
week,  bring  it  to  me,  with  all  the  marks 
of  dishonor  npon  it,  untouched.'  Mine 
host  of  '  the  Goat-in-Boota'  did  as  he  was 
desired,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  witli 
dismay,  brought  the  painting  covered  all 
over  ivith  chalk-warks — not  a  single  fea- 
ture had  escaped  (H)udcmnation — wliicli  tho 
painter  coolly  washed  olT,  tuning,  all  the 
wlule,  an  Itahan  ah'.  He  llien  returned 
llie  pauitiug  with  a.  'clean  face'  to  mine 
host  of  '  the  Goat-iii-Boots,'  saWng,  '  now 
hang  it  again,  in  the  same  place,  for  one 
week  more,  with  a  notice  over  it  to  this 
t'ffcci,   'the  approvers  of  this  pttiiiliiii/  are 
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requested  to  mark,  with  chaU\  the  parts 
mast  Uhed^  and  at  the  end  of  tlie  tbney 
bring  it  again  to  me,  with  all  the  marks  of 
hmar,  whieh  maj  be  upon  it,  likewiaey  un- 
touched. Boniftce  went  away  grumbling, 
bat  did  as  he  was  desired.  At  the  appointed 
time,  he  returned,  and  with  his  face  now 
lit  up  with  satisfaction,  exhibited  the  paint- 
ii^  more  covered  with  chalk-marks  than 
before,  and  expressed  his  perfect  content 
widi  it.  He,  then,  with  cheerfulness,  paid 
the  gratified  artist  his  charge,  and  invited 
him  to  'the  Goat-in-Boots,'  on  the  next 
Saturday  evening,  to  meet  a  few  of  his  ad- 
mirers and  Mends,  and  drown  the  griev- 
anoe  over  a  reeking  bowl  of  spiced  sack/' 

The  Author  of  the  following  pages,  hopes 
that  in  his  production,  he  may  meet  with 
any  thing  like  the  painter's  good  fortune, 
and  that  some  merits  may  be  seen  in  his 
efibrts  to  deserve  it.     To  please  all,  is  quite 
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impossible^  to  please  some,  is  his  aim ;  and 
if  successful  in  his  endeavours  towards  that 
end,  he  will,  in  all  gratitude,  as  in  duty- 
bound,  exclaim  with  mine  honest  host  of 
the  hostelry  —  the  Goat-in-Boots — ^^  cm^ 
tent  with  it.'' 
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*'  Oft  in  the  itOIy  night, 
'Ere  ■lumher't  chain  hu  boiind  mtt 
Fond  memory  bringi  the  light. 
Of  other  days  around  me: 
The  tmflet  and  tean. 
Of  boyhood  years, 
The  words  of  lore  then  spoken ; 
The  eyes  that  ihone, 
Now  dim'd  and  gone. 
The  cheerfol  hearti  nnce  broken. 
Thus  in  the  stilly  night. 
Ere  slumber's  chain  has  bound  me, 
Sitf  memory  brings  the  light. 
Of  other  days  around  roe.*' 

Moortm 

''  Here,  then,  is  all  that  remaina  of  the 
ancient  baronial  castle,  and  of  the  once  hos- 
pitable and  splendid  halls  of  our  noble  an- 
castors/'  said  Craven  Derby,  mournfully  to 
himself,  as  he  stood  upon  a  small  portion 
which  remained  firm  of  the  battlement  of  the 
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western  tower  of  the  outer  wall  of  Derby 
Castle,  gazing  with  intense  interest  and  feel- 
ing upon  the  various  surrounding  heaps  of 
ruins  of  stone,  bricks,  flints,  &nd  mortar  as 
hard  as  flinr,  which  had  fallen  from  decay  and 
neglect  from  time  to  time,  and  were  covered 
with  the  herbage  of  age — weeds,  moss,  long 
rank  grass,  ivy,  and  thistles.  "  Yet,  art  thou 
in  my  eyes,  respectable  and  imposing  in  all 
thy  ruins,  for  thou  art  monumental  of  the 
fall  and  the  misfortunes  of  our  house  ; — and  I 
could  weep  over  thee .'  Disturb  them  not, 
ye  strangers,  but  let  ihem  crumble  and 
waste  away  of  themselves,  if  fallen  greatness 
fails  not  to  merit  ye're  respect  and  sym- 
pathy. These  rude  fragments,  once,  in  archi- 
tectural order  and  beauty,  formed  a  princely 
caslle  of  considerable  strength  and  import- 
ance. In  its  prime  it  was  tlie  iiumorlal  gift  of 
tiie  renowned  King  Richard,  "  Cceurde  Lion," 
to  the  great  founder  of  our  family,  whose  de- 
scendants have  since  held  it  through  a  suc- 
cession of  many  centuries.  But  with  its  own 
glory  and  pride  have  passed  away  the  glory 
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and  the  pride — no — not  the  pride,  for  that  is 
still  seated  here,"  placing  his  hand  emphati- 
cally upon  his  heart,  "  in  all  its  pristine  fire — 
of  our  family  name,  and  it  is  meet  that,  in 
thy  present  condition,  thou  shouM'st  be 
owned,  as  thou  art,  by  the  stranger.  I  do 
remember  roe  that  in  my  youth,  an  aged 
peasant — a  servant  of  my  grandsire's,  pen- 
sioned by  my  father — was  wont  to  fill  my 
tender  and  ready  ears  with  wondrous  tales 
of  yore,  touching  the  fame  and  ei^ploits  of 
our  first  notable  and  great  ancestor,  which 
have  been  handed  down  from  sire  to  son,  time 
out  of  mind,  till,  I  should  suppose,  their 
original  consistency  must  have  lost  much  in 
the  progress  of  years,  and  been  greatly  de- 
parted from,  both  from  the  bad  memory  of 
some,  and  the  inventive  memory  of  others  of 
the  detailers;  so  that,  most  probably,  but 
few  characteristics  of  the  olden  tales  mark 
the  stories  which  go  current  in  modern  times. 
The  family  legends,  in  fact,  are  in  ruins  with 
the  castle,  by  the  tenure  of  which  my  fore- 
fathers derived  their  title,  till — but  let  me  not 


think  on  it — now,  alas  !  that  title  is  extinct. 
That  old  man,  I  recollect,  gloried  in  his  rela- 
tion of  these  traditions,  and  was  more  con- 
sistent than  all  the  rest  who  repeated  them. 
I  wonder  if  he  yet  lives  ;  I  should  really  like 
to  hear  him  tell  them  over  again,  for  they  are 
now  but  faint  upon  my  memory.  I  should 
rejoice  to  see  him  again ;  I  always  felt  a  great 
regard  for  the  poor  old  man,  more  from  his 
extraordinary  attachment  to  our  race  than 
that  he  invariably  evinced  for  myself. — The 
castle  keep,  I  see,  still  proudly  stands," — 

"  Yez,  yez,  Maizter  Craven,"  said  a  hearty 
old  man  who  had  imperceptibly  crept  close 
up  to  his  side,  and  now  interrupted  his  fur- 
ther cogitations  ;  and  then,  as  if  aware  of  his 
thoughts,  or  what  is  more  likely,  judging 
their  nature  from  the  lively  glance  of  his 
eyes  to  the  castle-keep,  which  alone  of  all 
the  castle — and  that  only  in  its  outward 
form — remained  somewhat  in  a  perfect  state, 
he  continued  lispingly,  but  gaily, — 
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iwen  uiurvdi  Ihe  ikieii 
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Craven  Derby,  with  a  pleasing  surprise, 
incontinently  turned  round,  when  he  beheld 
in  the  old  man  the  identical  ancient  servant 
of  his  family,  who  he  had  been  thinkini;  of 
but  the  moment  before.  He  was  leaning  with 
both  hands  upon  a  white  staff,  and  bending  a 
little  forward  with  age.  He  was  cleanly 
dressed,  and  in  the  costume  of  the  higher 
order  of  peasantry.  A  light  drab  coat  with 
large  ivory  buttons,  yellow  stuff  waistcoat, 
corderoy  small-clothes,  blue  stockings,  and  a 
coarse,  but  snow-white  shirt,  around  the 
neck  of  which  an  India  silk  handkerchief  was 
tied  in  a  single  knot,  and  the  ends  huDj{ 
loosely  over  the  breast,  A  pair  of  shoes, 
fastened  over  the  instep  with  a  pair  of  very 
large  antiquely-embossed  silver  buckles,  and  a 
broad-brimmed  hat,  with  a  small  round  crown, 
completed  the  attire  of  "  old  Father  Feld- 
faiv,"  as  the  villagers  called  him.  His  grey 
fleecy  hair  fell  over  his  shoulders,  and  his 
of  a  lusset  brown,  richly  Hushed 
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with  strentcB  of  red,  which  bespoke  the  most 
robust  health.  His  whole  appearance  inspired 
the  greatest  respect,  even  in  strangers. 

"  What!  my  good  and  worthy  old  friend, 
Frank  Feldfair,  here,"  he  exclaimed,  shaking 
the  old  acquaintance  of  his  youth  heartily  by 
the  hand  ;  "  right  glad  am  I  to  see  tliee,  and 
80  young  and  nimble  too,  why,  by  my  troth, 
you  are  looking  youuger  by  ten  years  than 
when  I  saw  thee  last,  and  that  must  be  ten 
good  years  gone  by." 

"  Noy,  noy,  young  gentleman,  you  be 
prankish  as  uzual;  you  be  after  making  me  a 
score  yearz  younger  than  I  am,"  said  the  good 
old  man,  his  grey  eye  lit  up  with  pleasure  at 
the  condescending  and  friendly  greeting  he 
had  received.  "  Age  must  creep  on  us  all,  it 
goes  not  back,  thof  thezoight  of  thee,  Maizter 
Craven,  makes  me  feel  again  the  vigour  I  have 
lost  in  the  progressun  loike  of  ten  long  yeerz. 
Bless  me  !  I  thought  I  should  never  clap 
my  eyes  upon  thee  again.  They  have  grown 
a  little  dimmish  of  late,  yet  I  thought  I 
could  not  be  deceived  az  I  i«w  thee  get  off 
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your  horze,  and  mount  theze  sadruins^thof  you 
are  much  changed  from  the  chubby,  damask- 
cheek'd  boy  you  were  when  last  I  zaw  thee. 
I  heard  that  you  had  coome  whome  with  your 
brother  to  Darby  Coort,  and  zo  thought  it 
would  not  be  long  before  you  visited  the  old 
spot.  I  have  since  coome  to  it  doily,  and,  at 
length,  here  you  be,  Maizter  Craven." 

''  Well,  well,  my  good  old  friend,"  added 
Craven  Derby,  ''  if  you  have  got  older,  I  am 
happy  to  see  you  look  younger,  and  I  hope 
you  feel  so.  You  will  live,  I  trust,  to  reach 
even  beyond  the  good  old  age  of  your  worthy 
grandfather." 

"  Ah  !  poor  old  grandfaitber,  Jephon  Feld- 
fair,  lived  to  the  age  of  one  of  the  patrarks 
of  old.  He  woold  have  zeen  just  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-zeven  yearz,  had  he  lived  to 
the  Candlemaz  quarter,  which  happened  five 
doys  after  he  died.  His  tomb-stone, — and 
a  pretty  penny  it  cost, — in  Castle-Morton 
church-yard  states  it.  Ah  !  Maizter  Craven, 
he  zaw  strange  changes  in  hiz  time.  He 
zarved  with  one  of  your  honour's  noble  an- 


CMtry  loikc,  in  all  the  battles  of  poor  King 
Chftrlea,  the  First,  against  his  cra«l  eoemics. 
He  zaw,  too,  this  castle  in  its  perfect  state, 
and  lived  to  zee  its  decay.  If  it  pleased  God, 
Maizter  Craven,  I  should  JQSt  toike  to  Htc 
long  enof  to  zee  things  hereabouts  as  grand- 
faitber,  Jephon  Feldfair  first  zaw  'em,  and 
then  I  shood  doy  content.  Every  generation 
of  us  have  been  in  the  zarvice  of  your  noble 
fDrefaithert,  and  thus  we  have  run  a  raice  to- 
other from  the  fimt,  they  as  maizlers,  we  as 
WUnaU,  and  it  goes  to  my  heart  to  zee 
thing*  in  this  lost  tttate,  1  feel  it,  Maizter 
Craren,  as  if  the  Iom  was  ours  instead  of 
yours."  Here  the  old  man  gently  brushed 
off  with  his  forefinger  a  tear  that  was  coursing 
its  way  down  his  aged  and  furrowed  cheek. 

The  brart  of  Craven  Derby  went  with 
every  word  uttered  by  Father  Feldfair,  and 
all  its  highly  wrought  and  sensitive  sym- 
pRtbiet  were  awakened  in  a  very  lively  de- 
gree. 

"  But  tell  me,  my  excellent  friend,  where 
got   yt-  those   lineti  which    you   tittered   but 
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now?"  inquired  Craven  Derby,  '*  they  are 
simple,  but  I  am  very  much  pleaeed  with 
them,  or  rather  with  the  spirit  of  them." — 

*'  Lor!  bless  your  heart,  Maizter  Craven,  be 
them  loins  loiked  by  you?  Why  grandfaither, 
Jepfaon  Feldfair,  composed  'em  at  the  ruins, 
and  Braney  Pipkins,  the  Parish  Clark,  wrote 
'em  down  for  him,  for  poor  zoul,  he  could  not 
wroite  himself,  though  there  were  but  few 
things  bezoides,  he  was  not  a  ready  hand  at." 

"  Well,  nevertheless,  my  good  friend,  they 
do  him  credit — his  head  as  a  poet,  and  his 
heart  as  a  man,"  rejoined  Craven  Derby. 
"  Make  me  a  copy  of  thein,  this  "  placing  a 
five  pound  note  into  the  old  man's  hand,  "  will 
reward  you  for  your  trouble,  and  be  a  small 
taken,  for  the  present,  of  my  esteem." 

"  It  goes  against  me,  Maizter  Craven,  to 
rezeive  thiz  money  from  you,  for  by  the  bounty 
of  biz  honour.  Sir  Henry  Darby,  I  want  for 
nothing,"  said  old  Feldfair.  "  But  as  I  know 
you  woold  not  loike  me  to  refuse  it,  I  wool 
put  it  boy,  it  wool  zarve  on  an  occasion  for 
my  eldest  grandson,"  thrusting  the  five  pound 
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iiule  iiUo  the  pocket  of  a  "  woont-"skin*  lo- 
bncco-case,  which  be  then  safely  tied  with 
a  piece  of  leather  string,  and  afterwards  de- 
{loaited  in  the  pocket  of  his  inexpressibles, 
which  he  then  cautiously  buttoned  up.  "  1 
um  woundily  ubieeged  to  you,  Maizter  Craven , 
thank  you,  thank  you,  for't.  Mow,  coome 
from  this  place,  coome,  it  always  made  you 
grieved  iiearted.  May  be  you  athirst,  I  have 
Monie  Darland  Perry  at  my  old  cot,  not  to  be 
matched,  I'll  warranl,  in  all  Wooztersheere ; 
and  if  there  be  one  coop  better  than  anither, 
your  honour  sharl  har  it,  that,  and  all  the  cot- 
taK<>  contains,  'you  are  mortal  welcome  to : 
cuuuie  then ;  my  zon,  and  all  bis  children 
woold  zo  loikc  to  zee  you.  The  children  were 
nil  Utile  ones  when  you  were  in  these  parts 
before;  you  wooliiut  know  'em  now,  they're 
grown  zo,but  I  think  they'll  know  you,  Maixter 
Craven,  for  we  doyly  talk  about  you.  I  have 
Honiut  boy  me,  some  papers,  wroitings  loike, 
which  1  have  loni;  zaved  for  you  alone ;  coome 

•  A  WoTniimbin.'  piuviniii]  lerm  far  mole'ikin.     The  pea- 
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to  our  cottage,  and  I  wool  give  'em  to  you. 
They  are  all  about  Zir  Lenal  Darby,  Baron 
Darby,  King  Richard,  Zaladin,  tbe  iiitidela  and 
ChristiaDs,  their  battliogs  and  foightings,  and 
the  beautiful  Lady  of  the  Air,  about  all  which, 
1  uzed  to  tell  you,  before  you  went  to  Oxford 
College  ;  I  had  all  the  tales,  you  loiked  zo 
much,  from  out  of  theze  papers." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Craven  Derby.  "  If  any 
thing  beyond  the  inducement  of  seeing  the 
comforts  and  happiue&s  of  your  home  were 
wanting,  it  would  be  anoply  made  up  by  what 
you  promise  to  give  me.  Do  you  slill  occupy 
the  same  cottage  which  was  so  familiar  to  me 
when  a  boy  1 " 

"  Noy,  Maizter  Craven,  noy,"  answered  old 
Feldfair,  shaking  his  head.  "  My  poor  old 
cottage  in  which  I  were  born,  and  the  mill, 
hard  upon  it,  were  pull«d  down  to  make  way 
for  the  canal  and  the  new  rowd, — the  late  im- 
provements of  the  age,  as  they  call  it,  and 
people  talk  zo  much  about,  thof  I  see  no  im- 
provement!) in  having  water,  and  stones,  and 
gravel  in  place  of  the  green  sward.    The  land 
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all  nbout  is  zo  cut  in  quarters  loike,  and  diafi- 
gured  zo,  that  a  body  now  scarcely  knows  his 
own  land,  or  the  part  of  the  country  be  lives 
in.  The  meadow  which  was  at  the  back  of 
the  cottage, — az  pretty  a  piece  of  g^rass  az  you 
woold  wish  to  zee  in  a  walk  of  a  thousand 
miles, — iz  all  cut  through,  and  iz  now  a  timber 
and  coal  yard.  The  hill  from  which  on  my 
way  home,  in  the  evening,  from  Diirby  Coort, 
1  uzed  to  zee  the  mill,  and  my  cottage,  and 
my  son's  children  playing  'afore  it, — and  I 
always  forgot  the  labours  of  the  day  at  the 
zoightof 'em^ — ^izcut  down  too;  the  face  of  the 
country  be  changed  zo,  and  every  thing  be 
zo  altered  for  the  woorzt-  I  wonder  what  old 
grandfaither,  Jephon  Feldfair,  if  he  could  roise 
out  of  hia  grave,  woold  zay  to  all  these  doings, 
— why,  I'll  warrant,  Maizter  Craven,  that  he 
woolnut  know  Wooztersheere  again,  1  be 
daz'd  if  he  woold,"  striking  the  ground  for- 
cibly with  his  staff,  to  give  more  weight  to 
his  declaration. 

Craven  Derby  listened  with  great  good  na- 
ture to  the  loquacious  old  man,  but  he  could 
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not  suppress  a  smile  that  arose  at  the  regrets 
be  ao  impressively  expressed  at  the  altered 
features  of  the  country,  arising  from  the  won- 
derful undertakings  of  modern  times,  the  result 
of  man's  ingenuity  and  enterprise  to  facili- 
late  the  intercourse  between  all  parts  of  the 
country,  in  which  the  whole  of  its  interests, — 
political,  commercial,  and  domestic, — are  so 
deeply  concerned.  He  made  no  comment,  for 
he  saw  that  it  would  be  useless  to  attempt, — 
and  the  endeavour,  he  considered,  would  be 
felt  unkind  in  him,— to  shake  the  aSections  of 
Father  Feldfair  for  the  soil  and  appearances  he 
had  been  familiar  with  for  near  a  century, — 


and  years  c 


such  associations  and 


preju- 


dices with  a  mantle  of  deference  and  respect; 
— though,  at  first,  he  felt  disposed  to  explain 
the  vast  utility  of  such  mighty  undertakings 
making  their  way  all  over  the  face  of  the 
country,  without  regard  to  private  feelings  or 
interests.  He  also  justly  thought,  that  what- 
ever tended  to  quicken  or  slacken  the  works 
■  of  man  in  their  use  or  application,  must  be  so 
I      much  time  eained  or  lost  in  the  life  of  man. 
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and  tliat,  therefore,  his  age  may  be  fairly  con- 
sidered as  lengthened  or  shortened,  in  propor- 
tion to  ihe  expedition  or  delay  in  the  execution 
of  the  various  concerns  and  transactions  of 
the  world,* — an  immense  consideration,  be- 
sides the  infinite  advantages  arising  from  dis- 
patch in  all  things. 

But  the  great  evils  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  prodigious  improvements  which,  in 
late  years,  have  taken  place,  and  are  now  still 
taking  place  in  all  kinds  of  mechanism,  espe- 
cially in  connexion  with  steam,  are,  that  by 
thus  anticipating  time  in  the  rapid  and  cheap 
production  of  all  sorts  of  manufacture  and 
commodities  by  the  use  of  such  machinery,  a 
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supply  is  cremted  over  die  concBt  di  ■■■wly 
the  fruits  of  which  are  an  excess  of  stocky 
and  SB  orertradiug ;    and    that  friianical 
power,  superseding,  in  a  great  degree,  physical 
or  manual  labour,  will  prodooe  a  anpply  of 
the  latter  orer  the  demand  for  its  emplofmcBly 
which  is  likely  to  augment  wondeifnlly  with 
the  progress   of  years  and  the  incieane  of 
population,  so  that  rerj  genoal  distiess  mmf 
be  justly  dreaded,  though,  it  is  derontedly  to 
be  hoped,  that  requirements  of  a  new 
for  the  employment  of  the  indnstrioos 
will  arise,  so  as  take  off  and  engage  in  finesh 
channels,  the  superabundance  of  this  vnem- 
ployed    labour  among  them;    and,  thereby^ 
wholesomely   meet    and    correct  the   btter 
evil ; — the  overtrading  must  be  left  to  correct 
itself.     But  to  return  to  Craven  Derby  and 
the  aged  peasant,  Frank  Feldfair. 

"So  they  have  disturbed  you  from  your 
ivy-mantled  cottage,  have  they  V*  said  Craven 
Derby.  '^  I  must  confess  it  was  a  very  com- 
fortable little  retreat ;  but,  I  hope,  they  have 
provided  for  you  as  well  elsewhere  ?*' 
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"  Pretty  zo,  zo,  for  the  matter  of  that,  Maiz- 
ter  Craven/'  replied  father  Feldfair.  "  I  am 
now  living  in  the  hamlet  by  the  side  of  Ben- 
nuttree*  Pitch,  near  to  farmer  Oakhurst,  of 
the  Holly  Bush.  It  is  only  three  moilea  across 
the  common,  over  the  Fox-holes." 

"  I  know  the  place  well,"  rejoined  Craven 
Derby.  "  Many  a  good  run,  in  the  wake  of  a 
hare,  have  I  had  over  those  hills.  Lead  the 
way,  my  worthy  friend,  I  am  in  a  condition  to 
do  ample  justice  to  your  Barland  Periy." 

They  now  descended  from  the  dilapidated 
ramparts,  and  wound  down  the  road-way 
which  formerly  led  from  the  Castle  to  the 
open  country,  but  which  was  now  nearly 
choked  up  with  rubbish  and  briars.  It  was  a 
thorny,  stony  path,  and  some  caution  was  ne- 
cessary in  descending  it,  in  order  to  avoid  step- 
ping upon  some  loose  fragment  or  other,wbich 
might  be    the  means   of   precipitating  them 


la  Worcetterehire,  nnd  Iht  cauntrf  about,  vmlnuu  ve  ca 
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headlong  over  the  side,  down  a  considerable 
height.  At  length,  the  broad  open  country 
was  reached  without  accident,  and,  the  end  of 
an  hour,  brought  them  to  the  door  of  the 
hamlet.  A  stout,  healthy,  and  flaxen-headed 
little  boy  was  seated  on  a  log  of  wood,  by  the 
door-way,  eating  an  apple,  who,  on  seeing 
his  grandfather  accompanied  by  a  stranger, 
dropped  the  half-finished  apple,  and  hastened 
into  the  cottage.  Before  he  had  time,  how- 
ever, to  make  the  communication  he  intended, 
the  child  fell  over  a  frail  that  was  lying  in  his 
way  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  which  made 
him  bellow  most  lustily,  more  from  fright  than 
injury,  which  is  so  common  among  children. 

"  Ah !  drabbit-ye,  you  little  limb  you,  get  up 
immediately ;  I'll  pinch  you  to  death,  nearly, 
if  I  have  to  come  near  you ;"  exclaimed  the 
good  mother  of  the  cottage,  who  was,  at  the 
same  time,  ladling  some  apple-dumplings  from 
out  of  a  large  pot  which  hung  over  a  blazing 
wood  fire,  and  was  boiling  beside  a  chine  of 
bacon,  broad  Windsor  beans,  peas,  and  new 
potatoes,  all  toorether,  for  dinner. 
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"  Huali,  hush.  Misses  Feldfair,  cease  all  tliia 
hubbub,"  said  the  old  man.  "  I've  brought 
Maizter  Craven  Darby  to  zee  ye,  and  all  the 
children.  Coome,  walk  in,  Maizter  Craven, 
walk  in ;  be  pleazed  to  be  zeated,  Zir,  and  I'll 
zee  to  your  horze." 

Mrs.  Feldfair,  aa  she  was  spoken  to  by  her 
father-in-law,  had  just  raised  another  dump- 
ling from  the  caldrou,  but  the  action  of  turn- 
ing rapidly  round,  whirled  it  into  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  smashed  it  to  pieces.  She 
ejaculated  "drabbit  the  dumpling,"  and  theo 
stepped  forward  a  few  paces,  and  having 
erected  her  person  very  formally,  she  made 
three  or  four  very  low  curtsies  to  the  visitor. 
Then  turning  to  her  children,  who,  upon  the 
entrance  of  Craven  Derby,  had  flown  from 
all  parts  of  the  room,  into  one  corner  of  the 
wide  tire-pUce,  under  the  chimney,  and  there 
stood  in  a  cluster,  staring  at  him  with  gaping 
mouths,  she  cried,  "  George  Feldfair,  where 
are  your  manners,  lad? — Pull  of  your  hat. 
Jemmy  Feldfair,  and  make  a  bow  to  the  gen- 
tleman.— Cicely  Feldfair,  what  are  you  about. 
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Where's  your  curtsy.  Miss  ? — ^Tommy  Feldfair, 
pick  up  the  dumpling,  and  give  part  of  it  to 
your  brother  Willem.  All  the  scollarding  in 
the  world  be  lost  upon  ye  all,  I  zee/' 

These  five,  and  a  little  baby  in  the  cradle, 
which  was  placed  upon  a  larg^  deal  table  that 
served  the  purpose  of  dresser  and  dining- 
table,  composed  the  iamily  of  John  Feldfair, 
the  old  man's  only  son,  who  was  expected 
home  every  moment  from  harvesting,  and 
who  shortly  afterwards  arrived.  He  paid  his 
respects  to  Craven  Derby  after  his  best  man- 
ner : — "  How-de-do,  Zir,  I  hope  you  be  very 
well,  Zir.  Misses,  can  I  have  my  dinner 
now  ?"  which  latter  inquiry  he  made  in  an 
under  tone.  A  clean  white  cloth  was  quickly 
spread  upon  the  table,  with  knives,  forks,  and 
pewter-platters  shining  as  bright  as  silver* 
The  smell  arising  from  the  dinner,  apple- 
dumpUngs,  and  two  flagons, — one  of  Barland 
Perry,  and  the  other  of  Cyder,  fresh  drawn, 
was  by  no  means  disagreeable,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  it  bad  the  effect  of  provoking  Craven 
Derby 'ft  appetite  so  much,  that  the  sight  of 
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the  reeking  provisions  was  extremely  welcome 
to  him,  though  the  chine, peas, beans, potatoes, 
and  apple-dumplings  were  dished  up  in  the 
same  large  round  pewter-platter  ; — somewhat 
a  greasy  mess,  though  not  unpalatable  to  hun- 
ger sharpened  hy  long  fasting,  sound  health, 
and  exercise.  A  rough  repast  of  thia  kind, 
coming  suddenly  before  a  man  already  under 
the  influence  of  certain  cravings,  is  frequently 
enjoyed  with  a  relish  which  does  not  always 
fall  to  the  tot  of  more  delicate  fare  to  receive. 
Be  this  as  it  may.  Craven  Derby  sat  himself 
down  in  the  chair  placed  for  him,  at  the 
homely  board,  with  great  alacrity,  and  shewed 
by  devouring  three  good  slices  down  "the 
alderman's  walk"  of  the  chine,  and  a  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  Windsor  beans,  that  the 
rude  meat,  "  par  accident,"  did  not  come 
amiss  to  him.  The  appte-dumplings  were  de- 
clined, but  the  Barland  Perry  was  of  such 
excellent  quality  that  the  flagon  was  reple- 
nished again  and  again,  till  its  virtues  began 
to  exhibit  themselves  in  an  elevation  of  his 
spirits,  beyond  their  nober  dimensions,  while 
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upon  the  Feldfairs  who  drank  twice  is  m«ch 
as  himself,  it  had  no  effect  whatever.    Dinner 
over,  (at  every  mouthfiil  of  which,  apologies 
were  made  for  the  badness  of  the  fare)  the 
younger  Feldfair,  who  had  little  or  nothing  to 
say  for  himself,  and  was  a  rongh,  but  honest 
sample  of  an  industrious,  sturdy,  and  straight- 
forward agriculturist,  went  back  to  harvest- 
ing, glad  to  be  released  from  a  restraint  which 
is  very  commonly  felt  by  country  people,  who, 
generally,  are  very  coy  and  shy  in  the  pre- 
sence of  strangers,   especially  of  strangers 
superior  to  themselves.    The  old  man,  there- 
fore,  was  left  to  do  the  duties  of  the  hamlet's 
hospitality,  whilst  the  good  ''Misses"  paid 
attention  to  the   domestic  economy  of  the 
hamlet.      A  small   round   oak  table  and  a 
couple  of  chairs  were   now  placed  outside 
the  cottage,   in  the  shade  of  an  elder  tree, 
which  was  loaded  with  berry.    A  most  luxu- 
riant honeysuckle  covered  the  front  and  thatch 
of  the  hamlet,  and  entwined  its  slender  stem 
amid  the  branches  of  a  large  rose  tree,  full  of 
roses  and  buds,  whose  sweets,  together,  scented 
the  air  with  the  most  delicious  perfume. 
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The  situation  of  the  hamlet  was  extremely 
Sne.  It  stood  upon  high  ground,  and  had  a 
wide  expansive  riew,  which  embraced  the 
whole  range  of  the  Malvern  hills.  The  day 
was  sunny,  and  the  prospect  was  lively  and 
pleasing  to  a  great  degree.  Craven  Derby 
was  scanning  over  the  beauties  of  the  country, 
while  Father  Feldfair  was  busily  engaged  in 
placing  upon  the  oak  table  two  tobacco  pipes, 
his  favorite  "wooat"-skin  tobacco  case,  con- 
taining the  best  "cannister,"  and  two  mugs. 
He  now  made  his  appearance,  bearing  in  bis 
hand  n  fresh  flagon  of  Perry  from  the  "  drink 
bouse," — 1. 1.  the  cyder  alore,  which  was  si- 
tuated at  the  back  of  the  hamlet,  and  was 
partitioned  nfl'  from  the  stable,  and  contained 
(Ive  hogsheads,  besides  the  two  in  tap,  of 
Perry  and  Cyder,  which,  together  with  four 
olbcrM  lliey  had  drunk  out,  they  made  last 
apuHon  from  the  fruit  of  their  little  orchard. 

"  \\t  plcnted  to  be  zeated,  Maizter  Craven," 
Mid  th«  old  man,  taking  a  chair  himself.  "  1 
«lwiiy«  eiijoy  my  "old  friend'  after  dinner; 
you  ZIr,  wount  object  to  one.  wool  you  Zir  ?" 
shiivlott  the  tubatcii  CD?>t<  and  u  pipe,  with  the 
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end  of  his  own,  towards  Craven  Derby  who 
declined  joiniag  Father  Feldfair  in  his  "  old 
friend,"  but  renewed  his  devotions  to  the 
flagon,  and  took  off  a  mug  to  his  continuance 
to  enjoy  hia  "  old  friend"  for  many  years. 
The  Haxen-headed  boy  now  made  his  appear- 
ance, bearing  some  filberts,  apples,  and  pears 
in  a  plate.  He  had  been  nicely  washed,  and 
his  plump  rosy  cheeks  were  shining  from  the 
discipline  they  had  undergone.  A  clean  pin- 
nafore  bad  been  put  on ;  it  was  patched  all  over, 
and  stained  with  fruit.  He  was  altogether  an 
interesting  sample  —  the  beau  ideal  —  of  a 
healthy  peasant's  child. 

"  Here,  Willem  Feldfair,  lad,  take  this  to 
your  mammy,"  said  the  child's  grandfather, 
giving  him  the  note,  the  giftof  Craven  Derby. 
"  Tell  mammy  to  put  it  up,  and  then  bring  me 
a  loight." 

The  children  now,  one  after  the  other  as 
ihey  were  washed  and  put  to  rights,  issued 
from  the  hamlet,  each  bearing  some  little 
present  of  fruit,  or  flowers.  Craven  Derby 
was  greatly   pleased  at  the  neat,  clean,  and 
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tidy  appearance  of  all  the  children,  and  com- 
mended  highly  their  mother's  attention  to 
their  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  health. 

"Ah  !  my  son's  Misses,  Maizter  Craven,  iz 
a  tidy  hooman  enow,"  answered  Father  Feld- 
fair,  lighting  his  pipe,  "  zearch  the  country 
through,  you  woont  find  a  bettermost.  She 
makes  all  the  Cyder  and  Perry;  brings  up 
the  poultry ;  feeds  the  pigs  ;  corns  the  bacon, 
and  makes  the  butter  and  cheeze.  The  cot 
tage  gives  us  a  roigbt  of  common,  Zir,  and  we 
now  have  out  feeding  two  cows  and  a  large 
flock  of  geese,  which  we  thus  keep  free  al- 
most of  all  cost.  She  'tends  Woozter,  Upton, 
and  Tewkesbury  markets,  and  keeps  all  the 
children  clean,  az  yon  zee  now,  every  day 
bezides.  Ah  !  Jack  Feldfair  had  the  luck 
on't  in  ligbtint;  upon  a  Misses  zo  induztrous 
and  careful  az  Precilly  Feldfair.  She's  worth 
a  hundred  of  her  elder  zizter  Molly,  the 
Misses  of  Harry  Thornditch,  whose  children 
be  brought  up  to  nothing  but  scampish  ways. 
Ah  .'  Maizter  Crareii,  there  wool  be  a  pa- 
rish or   a  juHtice  jub   of  it  ia   that  quarter 
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some  if  tbeze  doys,  if  they  dwont  mend  their 
doiDgs.  Inztead  of  being  employed,  I  be 
daz'd  if  the  lads  baint  all  day  long  at  tbe 
public,*  smoking  their  poipes  and  drinking, 
and  the  eldest  of  em  baint  no  more  than  zeven- 
teen;  no  good  can  come  of  it,  Zir.  I  always 
told  Harry  Thornditcb  that  hiz  farm  waz  'nt 
worth  zo  much  by  a  hundred  a  year,  because 
of  the  public  being  zo  near  it,  and  that  hiz  lads 
woold  be  no  better  than  idlers  through  it :  zo  it's 
turning  up,  for  the're  almost  too  lazy  to  attend 
to  the  cyder  mill,  or  fetch  up  the  cows  to  milk. 
Whenever  the  lads  be  wanted,  they  muzt  be 
fetched  whome  from  the  public  to  be  zure. 
These  publics  are  filled  with  bad  characters 
of  every  zort — poachers,  fowl-stealers,  gypsies, 
and  stragglers  of  all  kinds:  nothing  but  harm 
can  happen  from  such  company,  Maizter  Cra- 
ven. If  those  lads  be  mine,  instead  of  being 
the  lada  of  Harry  Thornditcb,  I  woold  public 
'em  by  warming  their  jackets  well  for  e'm  with 
my  stick,  I  be  daz'd  if  I  woold'nt,  Zir." 
Father  Feldfatr's  "  old  friend  "just  lasted 
*  A  country  inn  on  a  by«-[«d  ii  lernied  "  <  PuUlit." 
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through  this  discourse,  which  was  interlarded 
with  a  corresponding  number  of  whiffs  and 
pauses,  and  as  he  was  beating  the  ashes  out 
upon  the  turf,  intending  to  replenish  the 
pipe.  Craven  Derby  rose  to  take  his  de- 
parture, saying,  "  I  must  now  away,  my  good 
(Vicnd ;  I  shall  bear  your  grand-children  in 
my  remembrance,  and  wben  opportunity 
ofl>rs,  and  they  merit  it,  I  will  see  to  their 
tdvancement  and  comforts  in  life.  You 
■poke  of  being  in  poeseesion  of  some  writings 
which  you  design  for  me,  shall  I  take  them 
with  mo  now?"  J 

■'  To  be  rure  you  shall;  but  what'z  your 
hurry,  Maizter  Craven?"  replied  the  old 
ninn,  rising  and  leeding  his  visitor  into  the 
cotlftKe.  ■'  Pricilly,  Misses,  where'z  the  key 
of  the  bureau  V 

While  the  key  of  the  bureau  was  being 
fetched  from  a  small  up-stairs  room,  by  Mrs. 
Pricilln  Feldfair.  Craven  Derby  had  an  op- 
portunity of  noticing  the  interior  arrange- 
inenU  and  oruomeuts  of  the  cottage.  The 
baoon-rack   tlxcd   to  the  ctilnig,  upheld  live 
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fine  sides  of  bacon,  two  small  kegs  of  liquorsi 
three  cheeses,  an  old  sword,  and  a  gun.  Aside 
of  bacon  was  suspended  also  on  each  side  of 
the  wide  chimney-place.  There  was  little 
else  to  notice  besides  a  form,  a  few  chairs, 
and  a  couple  of  tables.  The  sun  now  pene* 
trated  the  cottage  through  the  lattice  win- 
dow, and  was  shining  upon  the  bureau, 
which  was  standing  in  a  remote  comer  of  the 
room.  It  was  made  of  oak,  and  the  whble 
front  of  it  was  most  curiously  carved,  and 
kept  in  excellent  polish.  Craven  Derby  was 
very  much  surprised  to  see  the  arms  of  his 
family  surmounted  with  an  earl's  coronet,  ex- 
quisitely cut  out  in  the  front  of  it,  from 
which  circumstance,  he  had  no  doubt  that 
this  ancient  piece  of  furniture  belonged  to  his 
family  at  the  period  of  their  baronial  pride. 

'*  This  old  bit  of  goods  grandfaither,  Je- 
phon  Feldfair,  bought  when  Squire  Thistle- 
ton,  the  racer  man,  near  Castle-ditch  *,  was 
zold  up,"  said  the  old  man,  advancing  and 
applying  the  key  to  it.    ''  Here  be  a  curious 

*  "  C«stle«dh<^  "  wu  an  ancient  castle  belonsing  to  the  Lords 
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zeccret  place  in  the  lid,  which  was  found  out 
by  accident,  whereby  1  got  to  zee  tbeze  papers. 
The  hinges  of  the  lid  were  old  and  broken,  and 
one  day  the  lid  fell  violently  to  the  ground, 
when  open  flew  the  zeecret  place,  and  out 
tumbled  some  papers,  which  I  again  care- 
fully collected  together,  thinking  theymoigbt 
be  papers  of  some  consequence  loike,  from 
their  being  found  in  such  a  funny  place." 

The  old  man  now  applied  his  thumb  to 
what  appeared  but  a  small  joint  of  the  inside 
of  the  burean,  when  the  inside  of  the  lid 
instantly  opened,  dividing  it  completely,  and 
exhibiting  a  space  between  the  two  sides  of 
nearly  three  inches  deep,  but  which,  when 
closed,  appeared  a  solid  piece  of  oak.  From 
this  siogular  hiding  place  he  took  a  quantity 
of  papers,  written,  for  the  most  part,  in  old 
Eoglith. 

"  Thexe  be  the  papers,  Maizter  Craven,  and 
»  hard  matter  I've  had  to  keep  'em  for  ye, 
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the  children  have  often  cried  for  'em  when  I've 
been  reading  'em,  and  the  good  Misses,  too, 
has  frequently  wished  to  tare  pieces  off  for 
domeztic  uzes.  I  wuz  determined,  though, 
to  keep  'em,  when  I  found  they  related  to 
your  noble  forefaithers ;  and,  that  one  day, 
when  you  would  know  how  to  take  care  of 
'em,  I  would  give  'em  to  you,  for  you  were 
always  zo  pleazed  at  the  stories  I  used  to  tell 
you  out  of  'em.  I  zhoold  not  have  known  a 
bit  how  to  read  'em,  but  for  zome  yearz  I  uzed 
to  officiate  as  parish  dark,  at  Longdon  church, 
in  the  marshes ;  and  had  to  read  out  of  books 
with  zimilar  wroiting  loike  in  'em ;  and  the 
wroiting  at  last  got  to  be  very  familiar  to  me, 
zo  I  could  understand  without  much  difficulty 
all  they  contained." 

Craven  Derby  folded  the  papers  carefully 
into  a  roll,  had  his  horse  brought  out  which 
he  instantly  mounted,  and  then  took  leaye  of 
his  honest-hearted  host,  promising  to  again 
taste  his  Perry  very  soon,  and,  that  he  would 
then  make  'a  purchase  of  the  bureau,  if  he 
were  not  disinclined  to  part  with  it. 
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The  next  day  Craven  Derby  amused  him- 
self in  overlooking  his  treasure,  which  he 
Found  in  a  sadly  deranged  and  confused  state. 
In  some  places  the  writing  was  very  pale  and 
indistinct,  and  in  others  —  here  nearly,  and 
there  wholly  obliterated,  but  he  saw  enoDgh 
in  the  papers  to  deeply  interest  him.  They 
bad  evidently  been  written  at  different  periods 
of  remote  antiquity,  by  a  person  who  had 
taken  great  pains  to  collect  together  the  ma- 
terials and  events  which  they  record,  and  much 
labour  in  threading  them  into  a  form  of  some 
consistency,  but  which  they  had  now  in  a 
very  great  degree  lost.  Craven  Derby,  how- 
ever, immediately  set  about  putting  them  in 
order,  and,  soon  after,  produced  the  following 
transcription  of  the  old  manuscripts,  supply- 
ing the  deHciencies,  of  which  he  met  with  a 
very  many,  according  to  the  spirit  of  the  con- 
text. 


AN   HISTORICAL 

or  the  Twelfth  Century,  reUting  to  the  great  Founder  of 
the  Noble  House  of  Darbye. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

'*  Appeared,  not  of  this  etrth,  but  yet  stood  on  it" 
'*  Ridet  upon  the  wind  and  directs  the  storm.*' 

The  castle  clock  had  just  tolled  eleven 
heaFiIy  uppn  the  air  ;  the  night  was  dark 
and  stormy ;  the  rain  was  descending  in 
sheets ;  and  the  wind  whistled  moumfally 
through  the  trees,  when  Agatha,  the  under 
housekeeper,  on  her  way  across  the  court, 
from  the  warder's  lodge  to  the  Round  Tower 
or  Keep, — wherein  resided  the  Lord  Godol- 
phin  and  his  lady,  with  their  chief  do- 
mestics, and  principal  officers-at-arms, — sud« 
denly  encountered  the  tall  figure  of  a  woman, 
whose  wild  appearance  was  sufficiently  dis- 
tinguishable in  the  darkness  that  prevailed, 
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as  nearly  to  scare  away  the  few  senses,  with 
which  dame  nature  had  endowed  that  faithful 
domeBtic. 

At  the  sight  of  so  singular  an  object  at  so 
unseasonable  an  hour,  Agatha,  in  the  greatest 
terror,  screamed  aloud  for  help,  while  she 
hastened  with  all  the  expedition  a  pair  of 
thick  clumsy  legs  —  each  the  circumference 
of  the  body  of  a  person  of  ordinary  size,  and 
a  trunk,  they  had  to  support,  which  was  in 
fair  and  equal  proportion  with  them, — would 
admit  of.  What  was  wanting  in  &ense  with 
poor  Agatha,  was  amply  made  up  in  flesh,  for 
she  was  nearly  as  round  as  she  stood  high, 
and  she  measured  from  head  to  foot,  exactly 
four  feet  six  inches.  Her  speed,  after  all,  to 
escape  from  the  supposed  danger,  therefore, 
was  DO  greater  than  the  step  of  a  common 
built  person,  alihough  it  was  put  out  to  the 
utmost,  under  the  influence  of  the  dreadful 
.alarm  which  had  been  excited  in  her  mind  by 
.the  strange  personage  intercepting  her  path, 
who  struck  her  imaginatiDD,  ii.  ones,  as  abe- 
.intt  ofanolhtrr  ffoi'ld.        f'^   m  *l.*"(i«.  -•  ■ 
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The  affrighted  Agalha,  however,  waddled 
with  all  imaginable  haste  to  the  house-keeper's 
room,  where  all  tlie  principal  persons  of  the 
household,  male  and  remaie,  nightly  assem- 
bled to  take  their  last  meal,  previously  to  all 
separating  for  the  night  to  their  several  apart- 
raents,  crying  out  lustily  all  the  way— "miir 
der,  help,  murder,  help,  help." 

On  this  particular  occasion  they  were  stay- 
ing up  rather  later  than  the  order  and  disci- 
pline of  the  castle  usually  allowed,  on  ac- 
count of  tno  messengers  having  that  day  ar- 
rived from  Normandy,  bringing  intelligence 
of  a  family  nature  from  the  brother  of  the 
Lady  Godolphin,  who  was  a  Norman  chieftain 
of  the  highest  rank  and  merits. 

At  these  social  meetings  of  the  domestics, 
many  tales  of  chivalry  and  wonder  were  told 
by  one  or  other  of  the  brave  retainers  of  the 
Lord  Godolphin,  or  of  his  friends  on  a  visit 
at  the  Castle  ;  and  many  a  legendary  story  of 
superstition  and  dread  were  related  by  difie- 
r^nt  members  of  the  household,  many  of  whom 
had  repeated  their  stories  so  often,  that  in  the 
1.2 
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BJtnpiicity  of  their  liearls,  they  not  only  be- 
lieved them  to  be  true,  but  they  would,  some- 
tiueg,  go  so  far  as  actually  to  vouch  for  their 
authenticity. 

The  wood-fire  blazing  cheerfully  upon  the 
hearth,  was  surrounded  from  the  right  baud 
recess  of  the  wide  fire-place  to  the  left,  by  a 
circle  of  these  bappyand  communicating  souls  ^ 
and  the  sack — which  the  butler  had  supplied 
in  abuudance,  in  order,  as  he  alleged,  to  re- 
fresh the  two  strangers  after  the  toils  and  fa- 
tifcues  of  a  long  journey,  and  also  to  do  ample 
credit  to  hia  master's  hospitable  halls,  as  well 
»M  tu  the  stores  and  quality  of  the  vinous  liquor, 
— was  goiu^  merrily  round,  while  all  were  pay- 
ing an  attentive  car  to  a  singular  and  inar- 
vtllouB  story  which  was  being  related  by  the 
vmourer. 

Who  the  parties  were,  concerned  in  the 
blood-chilling  deed,  does  not  appear  from 
the  talc  as  given  by  the  armourer;  but,  no 
doubt,  all  tiie  particulars  are  faithfully  re- 
corded in  tliat^rent  book,  in  which,  it  is  said, 
•re  written  all  our  thoughts  and  actions;  yet. 
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should  it  cODtain  but  half  of  our  acta,  and  a 
thousandth  part  of  our  thoughts,  at  the  grand 
and  awful  moment  when  that  dread  book  shall 
be  opened,  on  the  judgment  day,  the  stoutest 
heart  would  have  reason  to  shake  and  tremble 
with  fear  and  apprehension,  whether  it  had 
been  covered  by  the  crown,  the  mitre,  the 
helmet,  or  by  noble  or  plebeian  robes. 

When  Huberto,  one  of  the  messengers,  had 
concluded  the  details  of  an  adventure  of 
war,  in  which,  as  naturally  may  be  supposed, 
he  cut  the  most  conspicuous  figure  himself, 
the  armourer  desired  the  large  goblet,  out  of 
which  they  had  been  drinking,  to  be  well 
filled,  and  then  passed  round  for  all  to  take 
a  hearty  draught,  when  he  would  relate  to 
them  a  scene  which  he  had  witnessed;  but 
be  could  not  venture  upon  the  task  till  his 
auditors  were  sufficiently  fortified  in  their 
spirits,  as  they  would  all  require  strong 
nerves  to  listen,  without  terror,  to  the  dismal 
tale  which  would  make  all  their  hair  to  stand 
on  end,  as  had  often  been  the  case  with  his  own 
by  the  bare  remembrance  of  it,  who  had  even 
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seen  and  heard  what  he  should  unfold  to 
them. 

At  these  prefatory  remarks  of  the  man  of 
arms,  a  general  move  took  place  among  the 
chairs,  which  were  drawn,  as  if  by  one  im- 
pulse, closer  together,  and  nearer  to  the  fire  ; 
the  Rre  was  stirred  up,  and  an  additional  log  or 
two  put  upon  it ;  and  then  in  passing  the  cup, 
each  seemed  to  drink  deeper  of  the  sack  than 
they  had  done  before,  more,  no  doubt,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  armourer's  recommendation 
to  strengthen  their  minds  to  hear  the  tale  of 
horror  with  which  they  were  threatened,  than 
from  any  particular  inclination,  or  the  great 
relish  they  had  for  what  they  were  taking, 
though,  it  must  be  confessed,  it  was  some- 
whikt  inviting  to  the  palate. 

"  You  men  at  arms,  you  warriors,"  then 
proceeded  the  armourer  in  a  high  tone, 
"  may  talk  as  you  please  of  clearing  helmets 
in  two  with  your  hattle-axes ;  of  pinning 
your  uuemiop  to  the  ground  with  your  spears  ; 
of  Rlayiug  with  your  swords; — though  it 
dovtk  not  become  me  to  Mpeak  disparagingly 
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or  liglitly  of  rach  mlpuAHift  e]nrioitb^  Meing 
the  high  and  responsible  offioe  Iholi*  in  this 
stottt  castle;  and  seeing  the  fine  oidek"  add 
condition  in  which  I  keep. the  amnour  aiil 
the  annsy  ready  at  all  times  fbr  use  at  the 
first  blast  of  the  warder's  horn  announcing 
the  apiMToach  of  fi>es^  though  I  say  it  whe 
should  not  say  it ;  but  yet  for  all  that-«as  i 
was  saying — all  that  yon  have  done;-^l 
that  you  can  do ;— all  that  you  have  seen  ;*^ 
all  that  you:  have  heard ;— all  that  you  cail 
tell/'  pursued  the  armourer,  now  lowering 
his  Yoice,  and  looking  cautiously  around 
him, ''  cannot  compare  in  wonder  Uy  what  I 
saw  and  encountered  many  difierent  nights, 
with  little  or  no  yariation,  when  I  was  not 
mtlch  higher  than  this  table."  Using  the 
action  ta  the  word,  he  here  struck  heavily 
the  table  which  was  near  him^  and  which 
returned  a  hollow  soiind  to  the  blow* 
.  "Ql  lor;  O!  lor,  what  noise  is  thatr 
^aid  the^.old  house-keeper,  star  tied  by  the 
sudden  sonnd,  and^interrupting  the  armourer: 
but  afters  short  pause  of  ahtruf,  she  con- 
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tinued,  "  pray  don't,  good  master  armourer, 
strike  the  table  so  hard  again,  you  really 
frighten  a  body  out  of  one's  wits.  Dear  me  ! 
the  lamp  is  burning  unusally  dim  to  night ; 
pray  do,  Beatrice,  trim  it  that  we  may  see 
one  another  better,  and  see  all  round  the 
room,  for  the  back  of  we  is  quite  in  dark- 
sesB." 

*'  Ah  !"  then  renewed  the  armourer  after 
finishing,  at  one  draught,  the  remainder  of 
the  goblet,  which  «aa  half  full,— for  he  had 
so  mind,  at  least  in  this  instance,  to  gire 
advice  without  setting  a  good  example  as 
well.  Having  thus  fortified  his  own  courage, 
he  banded  to  the  butler  the  empty  vessel  to 
be  replenished,  in  order  that  his  auditors 
should  not  be  deficient  in  the  same  quality 
of  firmness,  so  far  as  drinking  deep  of  the 
beverage  could  inspire.  "  Ah  !  I  have  beard 
of  storiea  about  the  ghosts  of  murdered 
knights  and  ladies,  appearing  in  the  dead 
hours  of  night,  iii  the  shade  of  the  moon, 
but  I  have  never  yet  been  induced  to  tell 
what  1  saw  aud  heard  wiicn  1  wa§  at  home. 
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and  very  young ;  however,  I  will  no  longer 
keep  the  secret  to  myself,  for  I  verily  be- 
lieve the  extraordinary  appearances  which 
I  witnessed,  relate  to  some  real  transaction 
of  life,  which  at  some  time  or  other  may  be 
brought  to  light." 

When  the  good  keeper  of  the  castle  arms 
so  pompously  announced  that  he  had  never 
told    the    tale  before,  he  was  going  a  little 
too   far,   for   there  were  many  then  present 
who   had   heard   it  so    often,   that,   if  they 
could  not  exactly  relate   it   so  circumstan- 
tially, yet  they  could  repeat  the  principal  in- 
cidents  of  it  almost   as   accurately   as  the 
armourer  himself.  This  fore-knowledge,  how- 
ever, in  no  shape  lessened   their   relish   to 
hear,  over  and  over  again,  a  story  marked 
with  so  many  unaccountable  and  marvellous 
features.    The  armourer's  prefatory  observa- 
tions, therefore,  awakened  a  deep  interest  in 
all ;  upon  the   poor  old   house-keeper,  who 
thoroughly  believed  in  ghosts,  they   had  a 
peculiar  effect  in  rousing  her  apprehensions 
and  trembling  fears,  which  were  always  ex- 
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cited  to  a  lively  degree  whenever  the  Bubject 
was  the  topic  of  conversation. 

"  Dear  me  !"  she  exclaimed  again,  feeling 
still  more  fidgetty  in  her  large  high-backed 
arm  chair,  although  she  was  in  the  corner  of 
the  fire  place,  and  surrounded  by  full  thirty 
persons,  some  of  whom  were  men  of  battle, 
and  others  men  of  mettle,  for  be  it  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  every  man  of  battle  who  is  a 
man  both  of  battle  and  of  mettle ;  "  dear  me !" 
said  she,  "  how  very  dull  the  fur  burns :  good 
Master  Huberto,  pray  give  it  another  Btir." 
Huberto  stirred  the  fire— "Well,  I  declare,  if 
ever  I  saw  such  a  blue  Bame  in  a  fur  before. 
Ah  !  me,  the  Lord  and  our  Lady  of  St.  Agnes'a 
font,  bless  and  preserve  we  all,  I  pray." 

"  Well,  as  I  was  saying,"  then  said  the 
armourer,  "  but  stop — where  was  I  ?" — where 
(lid  I  leave  off? — " 

"  Why  you  have  not  commenced  the  story 
yet,  good  master  armourer,"  instantly  cried 
8  dozen  voices  in  a  tone  of  impatience. 

"  What !  have  I  made  no  beginning  yet  ?— 
Let  me  see — hey — no — well   then,  as  I   was 
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sayiDg,"  repeated  the  armourer,  who  now 
proceeded  with  his  narrative  to  a  conclusioD 
without  further  iDterruptiou  of  any  impor- 
tance, 50  profound  was  the  anxiety  of  his 
aaditors,  not  (o  lose  a  word  he  had  to  aay. 
It  was  observed,  however,  that  the  armourer 
had  never  been  so  minute  and  precise  in  every 
particular  as  on  this  occasion.  "Well,  then,  as 
I  was  saying,  I  was  born  in  asmall  hamlet,  made 
of  rough  wood  felled  in  the  neighbouring  fo- 
rest, (which  was  a  royal  chase)  and  cased  with 
clay  and  gravel,  obtained  from  the  bottom  of 
a  deep  chasm,  at  the  summit  of  which,  and 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  brink,  the  hamlet 
stood.  The  clay  (which  was  of  a  limish  qua- 
lity) and  gravel  interspersed  with  the  rude 
thick  clumps  of  wood,  made  a  wall  full  two 
feet  thick,  which,  by  being  much  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  sun,  wind  and  weather  with- 
out, and  there  being  a  large  rousing  fire  con- 
tinually kept  up  within,  had  cemented  into  a 
consistency  as  hard  as  any  rock,  and  might 
equally  defy  tbe  inroads  of  time,  or  the  de- 
Ktroyiog  power  of  a  battering'  ram.    Moss  and 
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ivy  grew  nearly  all  over  the  sides  of  the  ham- 
let, and  wall-flower  and  wild  herbs  thiclily 
covered  the  roof.  In  this  rude,  but  not  un- 
pleasant cot,  (which  consisted  only  of  one 
room)  I  fli'st  drew  breath. 

"  Different  springs  of  water  gushed  out 
from  both  sides  of  the  chasm  or  precipice, 
which,  mingling  together  in  their  descent, 
they  formed  a  large  body  of  water,  which  then 
rushed  furiously  downwards,  dashing  with 
violence  upon  projections  of  rock  that  here 
and  there  intercepted  its  passage,  that  caused 
it  to  send  upwards,  in  different  directions, 
pyramids  of  foam  and  water,  giving  the  cas- 
cade the  appearance  of  a  cataract  in  minia- 
ture of  the  wildest  description.  The  rush  of 
the  torrent,  which  was  more  or  less  irapetuooB 
Hccordin};  to  a  wet  or  a  dry  season,  produced 
a  loud  and  confu8ed  roar  of  many  sounds,  a 
thousand  echoes  of  which  could  be  heard 
among  the  distant  hills,  which  towered  to- 
wards the  Wfstern  sky  in  the  form  of  an  am- 
phitiieutre.  with  the  most  imposing  grandeur. 

"Tradition  had   handed  down,  and  it  was 
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generally  believed,  that  an  earthquake  had  ori- 
ginally made  the  division  or  chasm,  which  was 
only  on  one  side  of  the  mountainous  hill,  but 
which  in  places  had  very  much  widened  where 
the  rush  of  the  waters  bore  with  the  greatest 
force.  On  each  side  of  the  chasm,  where  the 
springs  and  rains  had  partly  washed  away  the 
mould,  clay,  and  gravel  about  them,  pieces  of 
rock  or  granite  stone,  of  which  the  hill  was 
principally  composed,  jutted  out,  and  upon 
many  of  these  abutments  of  rock,  a  few  trees 
and  different  kinds  of  herbage  had  lodged, 
and  continued  to  flourish  ever  since  they  had 
&Ilen  in  at  the  awful  convulsion  of  nature, 
which  had  rent  the  hill  in  twain.  Here  eagles 
and  other  large  birds  of  prey  took  refuge  '  far 
from  the  haunts  of  men ;'  built  their  nests, 
and  increased  'after  their  kind'  in  perfect 
security.  Hence  the  denomination  the  hill 
bore  of  *  the  Falcon's  Perch.' 

"  The  appearance  of  the  western  aspect  of 
the  hill  was  wild  and  dreary  in  the  extreme, 
though  the  view  from  its  brow  was  grand 
and  picturesque  beyond  description.  The  hill 
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sloped  abruptly  to  the  beautiful  and  fertile 
plain  beneatb,  exhibiting  a  rugged  surface  of 
jntting  rock  of  various  prominences,  inters- 
persed, in  a  few  places,  with  clusters  of  trees, 
wild  shrubs,  briars,  brush-wood  aud  heath, 
some  of  which  would  flower  for  a  short  season 
odIt,  and  but  weakly,  from  the  sterility  ol' 
the  bed  in  which  they  grew.  The  barrenness 
of  the  soil  was  more  apparent  in  respect  to 
the  trees  whose  roots  were  more  than  half  un- 
corered ;  many  of  their  branches  dead  from 
Bge,  and  want  of  sap  ;  and  the  few  live 
branches,  at  the  proper  season  only,  bore  a 
few  leaves  which  soon  reached  maturity, 
turned  brown,  withered  and  died  away;  so 
that  the  whole  face  of  the  hill  on  this  side, 
for  three  parts  of  the  year,  wore  a  dark,  wild 
iind  desolate  appearance,  in  consequence  of 
which  it  was  as  well  known  as  'The  Black 
Mountain,' as  'The  Falcon's  Perch." 

"  Midway  down,  the  chasm,  or  'the  Devil's 
Pilch,'  as  it  imis  commonly  called,  narrowed ; 
and  the  two  sides  were  connected  by  a  bridge 
made  «f  thr  trunks  of  two   large  oak  trees 
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joined  together.  A  railing  three  feet  high 
ran  along  the  inner  side,  and  the  bed  of  the 
mountain  waters;  was  near  200  feet  beneath 
the  bridge.  The  bridge  was  seldom  traversed^ 
though  to  somie  parts  about,  it  cut  off  many 
miles,  as  it  was  not  only  considered  danger^ 
ous,  but  it  was  held  in  great  dread  by  the 
country  people,  whose  fears  and  apprehen- 
sions were  constantly  excited  by  rumours 
current  amoi^  them  of  strange  noises,  occa- 
sionally, being  heard,  and  still  stranger  ap- 
pearances being  observed  about  it,  and  in  its 
neighbourhood.  The  names,  too,  which  had 
been  given  to  it  of  '  the  Bridge  of  Spirits,^ 
or,  '  the  Witches'  Pass,'  tended,  no  doubt,  to 
confirm  the  universal  horror  in  which  it  was 
held,  and  to  scare  the  peasantry  and  others 
away  from  it. 

''  The  torrent  foamed  tumultuously  beneath 
the  Witches'  Pass,  gushing  out  at  the  base  of 
the  Devil's  Pitch  with  resistless  force,  whence, 
losing  its  power  in  space,  it  spread  itself  into 
a  meandering  stream,  which  then  pursued  its 
serpentine  course,  through  the  lovely  plain. 
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— named,  '  the  Vale  of  Flowers,"  from  the 
iDDumerable  quantity  of  Sowers  which  spon- 
taneously grew,  and  decked  the  face  of  na- 
ture all  about — so  smoothly  and  transparently, 
that  uo  one  could  suppose  that  its  source 
could  be  so  wild,  excited,  turbulent  and 
noisy. 

"My  father  was  a  forester,  and  lived  the 
life  of  a  free-hooter,*  He  supported  his  wife 
and  me,  who  was  his  only  child,  principally 
by  going,  occasionally,  upon  distant  missions 
for  the  neighbouring  barons,  by  wood-cutting 
in  the  adjacent  forest,  and  by  bringing  down 
with  his  bow — in  the  use  of  which  he  was 
very  expert,  and  without  which  he  never  went 
abroad — a  deer,  or  a  wild  goat,  whichever 
might  happen  to  cross  his  path,  in  his  differ- 
ent excursions.  Thanks  to  his  great  skill  that 
way,  the  hamlet  was  never  without  a  good 
stock  of  venison  and  goat  flesh. 

"  The  Lord  Rodolph  de  Warrenne,  whose 
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Castle  was  seven  leagues  otf,  frequently  hail 
occasion  for  my  father's  services,  and  always 
rewarded  him  very  liberally,  for  any  he  was 
capable  of  rendering  him.  1  was  indebted  for 
what  little  education  I  have  received  to  this 
good  lord,  who  ordered  a  lay-brother*  of  a 
monastery  of  Benedictines,  which  was  situ- 
ated not  far  off,  to  attend  to  ray  instruction, 
and  he  bestowed  upon  me  much  time  and 
pains,  for  which  great  kindness,  I  feel  deeply 
thankful  to  him,  to  this  hour.  In  gratitude 
for  the  Baron's  goodness  to  our  family,  when- 
ever my  father  killed  any  thing  rare,  which 
he  thought  worthy  of  the  good  lord's  accept- 
ance, he  lost  no  time  in  conveying  it  to  the 
Castle.  This  task  he  would  always  perform 
himself,  as  much  out  of  an  intention  to  testify 
his  respect  for  the  Baron,  as  in  the  hope  of 

•  Id  ronner  dnm  Ihe  ecclesissdci  ware,  princip»I1y,  the  only 
(dacMcd  men,  which  drcumitancc,  together  with  their  tatni 
chuacler  Bod  holy  calling,  wUt  prabiblji  accauDl  for  the  iuFauuted 
awe  and  reverenre  in  which  they  were  then,  and  for  b  tang  lime 
•fitr,  unirerully  Mi  ;  uid  Ihe  eicraonliiiBry  influence  llwj 
pouencd  over  Ihe  leti  gifted  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  In  later 
lim«  B  more  rational  eitinution  is  iotmed,  genetally,  of  ihe 
dergy  :    though  Ifaey  ilill  pomtt,  u  it  ii  meet  Ihey  ihrnild,  ftty 
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receiving  some  fresh  commission.  One  par- 
ticular day  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  slay 
a  fine  fat  young  fawn ;  and  on  the  following 
morning — the  evening  of  which  I  shall  never 
forget — he  left  the  cottage  in  order  to  present 
it  to  the  Baron. 

"At  this  period  of  time,  my  poor  mother 
bad  been  dead  a  year  ^  1  was,  therefore,  left 
alone  to  take  care  of  the  hamlet,  though 
its  situation  and  appearance  were  quite  a 
sufficient  protection  against  outrage  and  ra- 
pacity, even  from  the  marauder  of  the  most 
desperate  fortune.  Its  furniture  consisted, 
simply,  of  a  square  wooden  table,  and  five 
oaken  chairs  of  rude  workmanship ;  and  its 
riches  and  ornaments  of  a  rusty  old  sword  ;  a 
dagger  of  very  peculiar  and  curious  make, 
having  holes  runoing  up  the  centre  of  the 
blade  —  some  round,  others  triangular,  and 
some  in  the  shape  of  a  diamond;  an  arrow's 
head,  barbed  at  the  point  ;  and  a  very 
curious  hunting  horn,  mounted  in  gold, 
with  a  gold  tassel  and  cord.  The  sword, 
d^Sgcf,  arrow's   head,   and  born,  were  nus- 
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pended  from  hooks  for  oinaments  over  the 
fire-place. 

"  My  father  used  to  say  that  tlie  holes  in 
the  blade  of  the  dagger,  which  were  from  the 
point  to  the  hilt,  were  designed  to  tear  the 
flesh  from  the  Interior  of  a  wound  in  with- 
drawing the  dagger,  so  that  if  it  did  not  search 
a  vital  part,  the  wound  would  still  prove 
mortal  from  mortificatiou,  arising  from  the 
interior  of  the  wound  being  so  violently  lace- 
rated ;  and  if  the  holes  of  the  dagger  be  poi- 
soned, the  poison  would  be  conveyed  into 
the  wound  with  a  deadlier  certainty.  A  wound, 
however  slight,  from  so  dreadful  and  inge- 
nious a  weapon,  must  prove  certain  death. 
The  dagger,  the  arrow's  point,  and  the  horn, 
were  found  by  my  father,  when  collecting,  by 
the  side  of  the  waterfall,  some  gravel  and  clay 
with  which  to  repair  the  hamlet. 

"  I  was  just  turned  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  was  genei-ally  considered  by  those  with 
whom  I  had  intercourse,  to  be,  for  my  years, 
a  lad  of  some  parts  and  promise.  I  wanted  my 
father  to  allow  me  to  accompany  him  on  his 
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journey,  for  I  did  nut  relish  the  idea,  of  being 
left  alone  in  the  hamlet,  but  he  would  not 
comply  with  my  wish. 

"  1  had  heard  many  strange  stories  which 
had  reference  to  the  hamlet,  the  most  intelli- 
gible of  which  was,  that  it  had  afforded  shel- 
ter aad  refuge  to  a  discarded  retainer  of  a 
nobleman,  who  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
mitted some  horrid  crimes,  and  had  afrer- 
wards  met  with  a.  atraiiffe  and  frightful  death. 
A  few  years  before  this  latter  tiveot,  it  was 
also  said,  that  a  lich  and  gallant  baron  and 
bis  youthful  son,  on  their  way  home  to  an 
old  but  stately  tower,  which  stood  upon  a 
a  bill  about  a  league  from  the  hamlet,  disap- 
peared in  an  unaccountable  manner,  and  nei- 
ther of  them  seen  or  heard  of  after.  They 
were  traced  to  within  a  mile  of  the  Witches' 
Pass,  where  all  further  clue  to  them  was  lost. 
The  strange  noises  which  were  heard  abont, 
and  the  shadows,  which,  it  was  stated,  were 
seen  occasionally  to  flit  across  tlie  bridge, 
were  thought  to  hare  relation  to  that  myste- 
rious  transaction.     These  tales,  which  were 
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often  nieiitioneil  in  my  presence,  made  so 
deep  an  impressioo  upon  my  youthful  mind, 
that  I  was  frightened  out  of  my  wits  at  the 
notion  of  being  by  myself  in  a  place,  about 
which  so  many  hoirilile  things  were,  very  gene- 
rally, current;  however,  I  -was  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  my  father's  will,  and  remain  at  home, 

"The  day  had  been  unusually  sultry,  and 
the  BUQ  had  gone  down  in  unclouded  majesty. 
A  white  cloud  streamed  in  streaks  in  the  last 
gleam  of  sunshine— an  appearance  generally 
considered  as  indicative  of  an  approaching 
tempest.  A  small  dark  speck,  no  larger  than  a 
shield,  then  rose  in  the  wind's  eye,  expanded  to 
the  view ;  and,  at  length,  having  increased  to  a 
large  cloud — onward  it  came,  bonie  on  the 
wind  with  inconceivable  rapidity,  casting,  in 
its  way,  a  shadow  of  darkness  over  the  earth, 
and  completely  overspreading  the  heavens.  No 
mooo  nor  star  was  to  be  seen  to  break  the  dis- 
mal gloom  which  mantled  the  land.  By  this 
time  the  wind  was  only  heard  in  sudden  gusts 
and  squalls,  but  it  soon  increased  to  a  frightful 
hurricuie,  accompanied  by  the  fall  of  rain  in 
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torrenls.  The  lightning  began  to  flash  in 
gashes  vividly  upon  the  gloom,  and  then  as 
vividly  vanished  into  it.  The  birds  of  prey, 
and  the  owla — ill-omened  birds — disturbed 
from  their  rooatings  by  the  storm,  rushed 
heedlessly  into  the  darkness:  and  the  fright- 
ful Bcreechings  of  the  birds,  and  the  hoo- 
hoo-oo  of  the  owls,  as  they  fell  dead  with 
fear  about  the  cottage  door,  added  no  tittle  to 
the  horrors  of  the  scene. 

"  I  retired  into  the  hamlet;  bairicaded  the 
door  ;  closed  the  lattice  windows  ;  fastened 
the  shutters  ;  made  a  large  fire,  and  sat  my- 
self before  it,  intending  soon  to  retire  to  our 
pallet  of  straw  and  dried  leaves,  having  a 
BUperstitiouB  dread  over  my  mind  which  in- 
creased with  every  fresh  blast,  that  whistled 
loudly,  and  for  a  long  continuance,  through 
the  crevices  of  the  door  and  windows.  The 
clouds  were  surcharged  with  electric  fluid, 
winch  flashed  into  temporary  existence,  ac- 
companied with  peala  of  thunder,  occa- 
Bionally  bursting  abruptly  with  a  degree  of 
violence  that  seemed  to  threaten  general  de- 
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Btruction.  Now  and  again  the  lightning 
penetrated  the  hamlet  in  a  body,  and  so 
vindly  that  it  completely  eclipsed  the  light 
of  the  fire.  The  flashes,  at  times,  danced 
and  lingered  for  some  moments  about  the 
different  objects  in  the  room,  and  then  sad*- 
denly  vanished,  leaving  my  eyes  so  dazzled 
with  the  brilliant,  but  transitory  light,  that 
ail  appeared,  for  some  short  time  after,  enve- 
loped in  darkness,  notwithstanding  the  bright 
flame  of  the  fire. 

"  On  a  sudden  there  was  a  slight  interval 
of  calm.  And  now  the  thunder  came  rolling 
on  the  wind,  peal  over  peal,  each  louder  than 
the  former,  struggling  for  vent,  till,  at  length, 
bursting  through  all  impediment,  it  exploded 
in  one  tremendous  and  stunning  crash,  which 
seemed  sufficient  to  rend  the  heavens  and  the 
earth,  and  involve  all  in  a  state  of  one  com- 
mon ruin  and  devastation.  All  the  while,  the 
storm  raged,  and  the  wind  howled  with  ungo- 
vernable fury.  At  this  moment  the  fasten- 
ings of  the  door  and  the  window  by  its  side, 
gave    way,   and  both   flew   wide   open,  the 
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shutter  df  the  window  falling  upon  the  stone 
floor  with  a  violence  that  shivered  it  to 
pieces.  I  sunk  to  the  earth  in  the  most 
dreadful  alarm,  almost  dead  with  fright;  I 
hid  my  face  with  fear,  cried  oat  for  mercy, 
and  called  upon  my  absent  father  for  help. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


'*  I  say  Bonardo,  murther  will  oot — Hush. — 
The  elock  if  tolling,  ghostly,  the  midnight  hour, 
From  the  castle  wanL     'Tis  th«  time* 
When  restless  spirits,  from  their  earthly  bed. 
Stalk  forth,  and  tell  of  deeds  of  blood, 
Yet  unknown,  and  unreYenged ; 
The  murlher'd,  and  the  murtherers,  alike  anfi>ld. 
The  secrets  of  the  grave  unhallowed  reached. 
To  gain  quiet  for  their  troubled  shades." 

Old  Ptay. 

"In  the  most  high  and  palmy  state  of  Rome  ; 
A  little  ere  the  mightiest  Julius  fell. 
The  grave  stood  tenaotlets,  and  the  sheeted  dead 
Did  squeak  and  gibber  in  the  Roman  streets ; 
Surs  shone  with  trains  of  6re,  dews  of  blood  fell, 
Disasters  veil'd  the  sun,  and  the  moist  star, 
I'pon  whose  influence  Neptune's  empire  stand.'*, 
Was  sick  almost  to  doomsday  with  eclipse.*' 

Shakspeare, 

**  llaply  you  shall  not  see  me  more,  or  if — 
A  mangled  shadow. — '* 

Shakspeare. 


*'  The  elementary  war,  which  had  raged  so 
furioQsly,  then  subsided  into  a  settled  calm, 
having  it  would   appear^  exhausted  its  ma- 
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terials  of  strife  in  the  last  most  terrific  and 
appalling  etfort,  which  threatened  to  crumble 
the  earth,  and  all  thereon  it,  into  atoms.  Never 
does  soaring  man,  or  hia  works  appear  so  little 
ill  his  own  estimation,  as  during  the  prevalence 
of  a  mighty  storm,  which  seems  bridled,  even 
in  its  greatest  power  and  strength,  by  some  io- 
visible  hand,  from  spreading  universal  waste. 
The  wind  now  was  only  heard  in  low  and 
distant  murmurings;  and,  ever  and  anon, 
I  thought  I  heard  voices  near  the  hamlet 
door.  I  hastily  arose  from  my  prostrate  po- 
sition, a  little  revived  by  the  hopes  that 
my  father  had,  by  some  good  chance,  re- 
turned home.  I  looked  out, — but,  instead  of 
my  father,  I  saw  two  figures  standing  near 
the  verge  of  the  abyss,  overlooking  the 
Witches'  Puss,  and,  apparently,  in  deep  con- 
verse. The  full  moon  had  now  began  to 
shed  a  light  faintly  through  the  clouds  which 
were  gradually  dissolving  away,  and  it  af- 
forded me  a  distinct  view  of  their  persons, 
whose  supernatural  appearance  rivetted  me 
to  the  s])ol  in  speechless  horror. 
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''  One  appeared  to  have  on  a  hat  crowned 
with  white  feathers,  and  his  figure  and 
visage  were  shrouded  in  a  mantle  or  cloak. 
The  other  appeared  clad  as  a  soldier  in  half 
armour,  of  helmet  or  cap,  and  cuirasse,  both 
of  polished  iron ;  and  a  bow  and  quiver  of 
arrows  were  slung  over  his  back.  Notwith- 
standing these  distinct  characteristics,  they 
seemed  to  be  figures  as  unsubstantial  as  the 
shadows  of  men  reflected  by  the  sun  upon  a 
smooth  and  silvery  stream ;  and  I  fancied  I 
saw  the  passing  clouds  dimly  through  their 
form,  while  the  outliaes  of  their  persons, 
dress  and  appearance,  were  clearly  defined 
upon  the  air.  Their  voices  sounded  upon 
the  ear  hollow  and  faint  like  unto  a  mountain 
echo.  I  had  no  power  of  motion,  and  I 
listened  with  breathless  attention  to  their 
conversation. 

What  passed,  it  would  seem,  had  refer- 
ence to  a  period  more  remote  than  that  then 
present ;  and  the  main  particulars  of  a  tale 
of  blood  were  thus  imparted  to  the  armourer, 
who,  as  he  stated,  had  often  witnessed  parts 
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of  the  same  tragedy,  but  never  so  perfectly 
and  throughout  as  on  tb«  first  occasion  of 
which  he  was  now  speaking, 

'"  By  the  chance  of  first  biith,"  'com- 
menced the  figure  in  the  cloak,  in  a  voice 
so  strange  and  unnatural  that  the  blood  ran 
cold  to  my  heart ;'  "  he  has  stood  in  the  way 
between  me  and  honors,  fame  and  riches. 
And  what  is  more,  he  loved  where  I  loved, 
gained  the  denr  aud  lovely  object  of  my 
adoration,  and  blighted  all  my  hopes  of  hap- 
pioees.  The  hour — the  bitter  curses  of  the 
foul  fiend  light  upon  it — the  hour  that  wedded 
tbem,  wedded  me  to  sorrow  and  revenge. 
I  have  ever  since  resolved  his  death.  He 
bad  perished  ere  the  lady  had  thrown  oil'  her 
bridal  dress  to  his  caresses,  but  by  an  un- 
lucky chance,  I  failed  in  my  purpose.  A 
hundred  times  since,  I  have  been  foiled  in 
my  design.  Once,  when  we  were  walking 
together  on  tbe  borders  of  yon  forest,  my 
own  good  sword  would  have  done  the  deed, 
but  when  it  was  half  drawn  from  the  scabbard 
for    the   purjioae,   thp    Ludv    Hobaiuoud    ap- 
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proached^  and  my  arm  fell  powerleM  by  my 
side.  I  shall  know  no  peace  till  he  dies, 
and  this  night,  I  trnst,  my  kind  and  good 
friendy  will  seal  his  fate,  and  complete  my 
happiness.  The  second  will  then  be  first, 
and  yonr  fortune  is  made.— —Twilight  has 
passed  these  two  honrs;  he  tarries  on  the 
way,  or  he  has  gone  home  by  another  path, 
aroiding  the  Witches'  Psss. — Corse  on  my  for- 
tune, I  believe,  I  am  always  to  be  thwarted.^ 

' "  Sir  Knight/' '  said  the  figure  in  half  ar- 
monr,'  '*  you  are  too  impetuous  and  impatient : 
—he  always  returns  by  the  bridge  from  his 
excursions  to  the  chase  in  the  forest.  I 
watched  him  pass  over  this  morning  with  his 
son,  whose  youthful  limbs,  no  doubt,  are 
wearied  by  the  sport,  which  most  probably 
is  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  their  return." 

^*  His  son,  then,  is  with  him,"  '  said  the 
figure  in  the  cloak,  musing,'  "  would  that 
both  could  be  disposed  of  together,  for 
my  purpose  would  be  but  half  accom- 
plished if  the  urchin  be  left  behind.  Will  yoa 
i,  see,- they  come  :— they  are  now  wind- 
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point : — they  ai 


ing  round  the  crag's 
upon  the  bridge." 

"  I  tooked  towards  the  bridge.  The  moon, 
at  the  instant,  though  unclouded,  cast  a  faint 
and  sickly  light  upon  it,  and  I  saw  advancing 
two  figures  as  shadowy  as  the  others — one  of 
maturity,  and  the  other  youthful,  but  both 
were  of  a  most  gentle  and  uoble  mien. 

"  The  elder  figure  appeared  dressed  in  loose 
buff  boots,  which  reached  the  calves  of  the 
legs;  light  silk  pantaloons,  tight  U]>  to  the 
knee,  with  bows  of  white  sattin  on  each  outer 
side,  and  full  and  loose  upwards  fiooi  the 
knee,  where  they  were  iulet  with  pieces  of 
pink  silk,  and  gold  lace;  a  coat  of  Lincoln 
green,  fastened  to  the  waist  by  a  gold  band 
and  buckle;  a  fine  white  linen  ruffle  round 
the  neck;  a  black  bat  with  a  plume  of  white 
feathers, — the  crown  of  the  hat  was  bound 
round  by  a  cord,  from  which  depended  two 
long  tassels  of  gold, — on  the  head ;  beneath  the 
hat,  ringlets  of  auburn  hair,  fell  down  to  the 
Khoulders  shading  a  countenance  of  manly 
beauty;  a  bow  and  quiver  loosely  hung  over 
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the  left  shoulder;  in  th«  right  hand  was  a 
hunting  spear  mounted  in  gold ;  and  sus- 
pended by  his  side  was  a  hunting  horn,  the 
exact  counterpart  of  that  found  by  my  father 
nt  the  bottom  of  the  chasm.  The  youthful 
figure  appeared  dressed  suitably  to  his  years, 
and  his  dress  was  also  of  Lincoln  green. 
Scarce  nine  spriags  of  the  stream  of  time 
appeared  to  ha^e  marked  their  growing  in- 
fluence upon  the  brow  of  the  youth,  where 
nobility  and  beauty  had  set  theii  inspiring 
and  ever  estimable  characters.  Though  their 
dress  and  appointments  were  so  apparent, 
still  they  seemed,  as  the  other  two  figures  on 
the  brink,  like  light  shadowy  bodies  upon  the 
dark  air,  through  which  distant  objects  could 
be  seen,  but,  as  imperfectly,  as  through  a 
grey  mist  of  the  valley,  on  the  rise  or  decline 
of  an  autumnal  sun. 

"The  torrent's  roar  was  now  only  heard  at 
silent  intervals,  and  all  was  profoundly  hushed 
during  the  conversation  that  passed  between 
them;  every  word  of  which  made  a  lasting 
impression  upon  my  memory." 
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'  "Well,  Fabian,  we  have  reached  the  Pass 
at  last,"  'said  the  elder  figure  in  Lincolo 
green,' "  aod  we  shall  now  soon  arrive  borne." 

'  "  Oh  !  Sir,  1  am  so  tired,"  '  said  the  youth- 
ful figure,  in  a  plaintive  voice,  the  melody  of 
which  now  sounds  upon  my  ear.' 

'  "  There — there  is  your  victim,  and  see  that 
your  arrow  takes  a  sure  direction/'  '  said  the 
figure  in  the  cloak,  who,  with  its  companion, 
was  still  standing  near  the  hamlet.' 

'  "  Not  one  inch  from  the  bow  shall  it  Rj, 
Sir  Knight,"  '  said  the  figure  in  half  armour,' 
"  till  I  have  in  hand  the  reward  you  promised 


'  "  Knave  !"  '  exclaimed  the  figure  in  the 
cloak,  in  an  under  tone,'  "  here  then  is  a  pur«e 
of  fifty  pieces;  fifty  more  awaits  a  strong  arm, 
and  a  sure  aim." 

"  I  thought  I  ^ea^d  diKtiuctly  llie  jingling 
of  pieces  of  money," 

" '  Softly,  orwe  shall  be  overheard,"  '  conti- 
nued the  Rgure  iii  the  cloak.' 

'  "The  noise  of  the  falling  waters," 'said  the 
figure  in  half  nnnour,'  "  effectually  drowns  the 
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sound  of  our  Toices,  which,  therefore,  cannot 
reach  the  bridge." 

'  "  Why  not  ?"  '  replied  the  figure  in  the 
cloak/  **  why  should  they  not  hear  us»  as  well 
as  we  hear  them? — Listen — they  are  now 
apeaking/' 

' "  What  a  lovely  night,  my  dear  father," 
'said  the  youthful  figure  in  Lincoln  green/ ''  let 
us  stay  awhile  and  contemplate  the  beautiful 
scene  which  presents  itself  from  this  spot." 
' ''  Your  dear  mother,  the  gentle  Rosamond,will 
be  alarmed  at  our  absence/' '  answered  the  elder 
figure,'  '*  she  expected  uh  home  before  night- 
fall ;  and  it  is  already  the  second  watch  of  the 
night.  Besides,  I  also  begin  to  feel  fatigued; 
we  have  been  out  since  noon,  and  our  sport 
has  been  rough,  wearisome  and  unsuccessful. 
Come !  let  us  away,  my  son,  and  at  a  more 
convenient  time  we  will  revisit  thebridge." 

' "  Nay,  dear  Sir/*  *  cried  the  youthful  figure, 
looking  up  beseechingly  in  the  face  of  his 
aire,'  '*  we  will  tarry  here  but  a  little  while. 
You  instructed  me  to  view  a  moon  and  star- 
light scene  with  feelings  of  admiration  and 
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^  '*  Well,  Fabian,  we  have  reached  the  Pi 
at  last,"  '  aaid  the  elder  figure  iu 
gieoi/ *  and  we  aliall  bow  toon  arrive 

««< Ok!  Sir,  liM eotiiedp'' 'attdthe 
fel  figure,  in  a  plaintive  voioe^  tibm 
which  now  aoimda  npoo  my  ear/ 

'  *  There — there  ia  yonr  victifliy  and 
jow  arrow  takea  a  awe  direction,**  '  aaid^ 
figure  in  the  cloak,  who,  with  ita  com] 
waa  atill  standing  near  the  hamlet.' 

'  **  Not  one  inch  from  the  bow  ahall  it  #|p ; 
Sir  Knight,** '  aaid  the  figore  in  half  amioil^ 
**  till  I  hare  in  hand  the  reward  you  proniiMl||^ 
me!"  -^ 

' «"  Knave  !**  'exclaimed  the  figure  in  dHl 
cloak,  in  an  onder  tone,' "  here  then  ia  a  jumttlt 
of  fifty  pieces;  fifty  more  awaits  a  strong  arm, 
and  a  sure  aim." 

*^  I  thought  I  heard  distinctly  the  jingling 
of  pieces  of  money.'* 

•*  •  Softly,  of  we  shall  be  overheard/' '  conti- 
nued the  figure  in  the  cloak/ 

'  ^'The  noise  of  the  fallings  waters," '  said  the 
figure  in  half  armour/  "  effectually  drowns  the 
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delight,  and  a  finer  night  than  this  I  never 
saw.  I  have  often  wished  to  behold  from  the 
Pass  the  surrounding  landscape  by  moonlight, 
when  the  moon  should  be  at  full,  as  it  is  now, 
unclouded,  and,  casting  a  general  light  upon 
the  scenery  around,  throwing  some  objects 
into  shade,  and  bringing  out  others  arrayed 
in  her  melancholy  light." 

'  "  Well  then,  my  dear  child,"  '  rejoined  the 
elder  figure,'  "  feast  your  senses  upon  so  glo- 
rious a  prospect  as  there  is  before  you,  both 
below  and  above,  I  will  join  you  in  admira- 
tion of  it.  It  will  help,  perhaps,  to  divert  my 
mind,  and  dissipate  the  sadness  which  hangs 
heavily  upon  my  spirits.  In  beholding  the 
great  works  of  the  Almighty,  the  mind  ex- 
pands, and  exalts  itself  with  the  grandeur  of 
the  subject,  and  is  soon  lost  in  wonder  and 
delight.  Lift  up  your  eyes  and  thoughts,  my 
dear,  from  this  finite  world,  beautiful  though 
it  be,  to  the  bright  heavens — the  infinite 
world  ;  there  is'the  grand  book  of  nature, — the 
great  Bible  of  the  creation — not  the  work  of 
men's  hands,  and  bound  in  calf,  but  the  work 


of  a  Master  hand,  and  boand.  in  infinity  of 
space,  b^LTing  internal  evidence  of  divine 
origin,  unimbued  with  the  low,  grovelling, 
crnel,  and  vicious  passions  which  eharacterize 
the  works  of  mankind.  Therein-^in  his  won- 
derful creations — ^has  the  great  Deity  revealed 
himself  in  incontrovertible,  intelligible^  and* 
imperishable  characters  —  characters  which: 
will  endure  to  the  end  of  time,  if  it  be  possible 
to  believe  that  time  is  not  more  indefinite  and 
endless  than  space,  however  immeasurable 
space  may  be.  In  the  expanse  of  the  heavens 
— in  that  wide  page,  you  can  read  the  wis- 
dom, magnitude,  grandeur,  power  and  good- 
ness of  the  Creator,  which  are  beyond  all 
comparison,  competition,  or  imitation.  In  vain 
does  the  aspiring  imagination  of  m^a  seek  to 
describe  the  great  and  all  powerful  God— that 
inconceivable  Being  whose  might  controls,  ex- 
tends all  over,  and  beyond  the  universe — the 
system  of  which  is  incomparably  beautiful, 
uniform  and  grand.  O,  when  I  think  of 
these  things  my  nature  melts  within  me;  I 
feel  real  religion  in  my  heart ;  I  am  filled  with 
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praises  and  thanksgivings;  and  I  believe  in, 
and  worship  the  true  God.  Be  guided,  my 
dear  boy,  through  life,  in  meekness  of  spirit, 
by  the  surpassing  and  ever  shining  attributes 
of  the  God  of  your  father,  which  are  in  all 
things  good,  that  when  you  die,  though  you 
die  not  in  the  bosom  of  a  church  of  man's 
Betting  np,  which  is  perishable,  you  may 
assuredly  hope  ta  die  in  the  bosom  of  your 
God,  which  is  imperishable." 

'  "  What,  Sirrah,  do  you  hesitate  about?" 
'  said  the  figure  in  the  cloak,  in  a  voice,  ap- 
parently, shook  with  emotion.' 

' "  He  stands  so  awkwardly,  there  is  no  well 
hitting  him,"  'replied  the  figure  in  half  ar- 
mour.' "  Besides,  Sir  Kuight,  I  like  not  tbe 
business  we  are  upon.  Heard  you  not  his  re- 
flections upon  the  Almighty? — they  make  me 
tremble  with  fear;  my  heart  sinks  within  me, 
and  my  resolution  fails.  Why  should  I  do  harm 
to  this  good  genteel-man?"  'and  he  loosened 
the  bow,  which  appeared  already  drawn  full 
tight  for  the  Bight  of  the  arrow.' 

'  "  Have  you  not  fifty  good  reasons  in  your 
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pockety  and  are  there  not  fifty  more  to  back 
them,''  'added  the  figure  in  the  cloak/  "  Come 
— come,  be  of  good  heart,  and  your  fortune  ia 
made,  I  tell  you.  Drink  deep  of  this,'' '  seem- 
ingly to  hand  a  flask/  *'  it  will  give  you  more 
than  Roman  fortitude.''  *  The  figure  of  the 
braro  appeared  to  take  the  flask  and  drink  of 
it,  when  it  fell  from  his  trembling  hand,  and 
rolled  down  the  gulph/ 

*  '<  Draw  your  bow  afresh/' '  said  the  figure 
in  the  cloak/  ''be  quick,  or  he  will  again  es- 
cape.— Make  your  aim  strong,  true  and  sure/' 

' "  I  have  no  power  left  to  do  it,  Sir 
Knight," — '  replied  the  figure  of  the  bravo/ 
— "  take  back  your  purse." 

'"  Cowardly  villain/'  'exclaimed  the  figure 
in  the  cloak,'  "instantly  raise  your  bow,  I  say, 
or  dread  my  vengeance." 

'  "  Tush,  man ! "— '  replied  the  figure  of  the 
bravo '  "  spare  your  threats  for  those  who  fear 
them — I  do  not.  The  idle  threats  of  that  man 
are  not  to  be  feared,  who  employs  another  to 
commit  a  deed  he  has  not  courage  to  perform 
himself/' 
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'  "  Hark,  father," « and  the  yoBtikfU  flgve 
npfon  the  bridge/  ^  I  Ihink  I  heard  Sroieea 


near  ns.^ 


'"  So  do  I,  my  soo," '  added  the  elder  flgme* 
turning  rouad  and -looking  up  the  precipice 
towards  the  hamleV  ''some  peasants  or  wood- 
cutters from  the  neighbouring  -  fnwt,  I  sup- 
pose, who  are  passing  ofcr  the  hill  on*  their 
way  homewards,  like  ourselTes,  after  the  toils 
of  the  day/' 

*  <'  We  are  observed,"  'said  the  figure  in  the 
cloak  with  apparent  trepidation,'  **  quick — 
quick — up  with  your  bow,  I  say — now  then 
is  your  time, — be  firm — ^he  presents  a  full 
front  to  your  mark — let  your  aim  be  strong 
and  sure,  now — now. — By  St.  Dominick,  a 
dart,  directed  with  a  truer  eye,  ne'er  pierced 
the  hide  of  a  deer — He*s  hit — he's  hit — look, 
he  staggers — he  leans  against  the  railing-^ 
hush--he  speaks — he  is  not  killed,  and  we 
are  undone.  Haste — take  this  dagger;  fly  to 
the  Pass,  and  complete  the  work  you  have  so 
well  begun.  First  seal  the  father's  fate,  cast 
him  into  the  torrent  beneath,  and  then  hurl 
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the  btripliog  after  hiou  Away,  away  ;  there 
must  be  no  witness  of  this  dark  hour,  left 
livings — ^but  ourselves." ' 

"  Whilst  uttering  these  words,  the  figure 
drew  from  under  his  cloak  a  dagger  of  the 
same  shape  and  make,  and  with  holes  up  the 
blade  precisely  similar  to  the  one  hanging  up 
in  the  hamlet,  which  he  passed  into  the  hand  of 
the  figure  of  the  bravo,  shaking  dreadfully,  and 
in  doing  it,  the  cloak  seemed  to  fall  from  before 
his  face,  disclosing  features  so  ferocious,  they 
can  never  be  effaced  from  my  memory. 

"  When  he  had  received  the  dagger,  the 
figure  of  the  bravo  hastily  moved  off  down  the 
steep  winding  path  of  the  Black  Mountain^ 
leaving  the  figure  in  the  cloak  behind,  watch- 
ing the  figures  in  Lincoln  green  upon  the 
bridge  with  intense  anxiety,  and  his  frame 
seemed  to  tremble,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  like 
an  unsubstantial  shadow  upon  the  undulating 
surface  of  a  dark  stream." 

'  "  Dear  father,"  '  said  the  youthful  figure,* 
**  what  was  that  strange  whizzing  noise  that 
came  so  instantly  upon  the  ear  ?" — 
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'  "Alas!  my  dearest  boy,"  'replied  the  elder 
figure,  in  a  voice  which  dow  appeared  weaker 
than  before,'  "  an  arrow  intended,  no  doubt, 
for  game,  by  some  mischance  has  pierced  fhy 
father's  breast,  and,  I  fear,  has  slayed  him. 
Our  lingering  on  the  Pass  has  been  thy  fa- 
ther's death. — 1  grow  faint  already." 

"'Ohfather.my  dearest  father,"  'exclaimed 
the  youthful  figure,  giving  a  scream  of  an- 
guish that  thrilled  through  my  veins,'  "let 
us  hasten  home  ;  the  shaft  is  sticking  in  your 
breast,  and  the  blood  is  Bowing  fast  down 
your  raiment." 

'  "  I  shall  never  see  home  again,  poor  boy," 
'said  the  elder  figure,  which  appeared  to  pat 
the  cheeks,  and  part  the  curly  locks  on  the 
forehead  of  the  youthful  figure,  while  tears 
seemed  to  chase  each  other  rapidly  dowa  his 
cheeks,'  "  I  am  weak — feeble — I  shiver — my 
legs  refuse  their  wonted  office — 0  I  I  shall 
fall." 

* "  Lean  on  me,  dear  father,"  'said  the  youth- 
ful figure,  apparently  choked  with  grief,  and 
the  big  tears  gushed  from  his  eye-lids,'   "I 
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will  support  you — we  shall  soon  reach  home. 
Shall  I  assist  in  drawing  out  the  arrow? — 
Come — come,  let  me,  dear  father — let  me.  1 
will  do  it  very  softly,  and  you  nill  soon  be 
well  again." 

'  "  It  will  be  of  no  use,  Fabian,"  '  replied  the 
elder  figure,'  "it  has  reached  my  heart,  which 
seems  fast  withering  away.  Hasten  home  to 
thy  mother,"  '  the  figure  continued,  in  smo- 
thered and  broken  sentences,'  "acquaint  her 
cautiously  of  the  fatal  and  hapless  stroke 
which  widows  her,  and  makes  you  fatherless. 
Cherish  and  love  her  tenderly — fly  boy,  fly — 
my  eyes  grow  dizzy — all  is  chaos — I  am  giddy 
— the  world  fades  before  me — My  dear  Rosa- 
mond— My  poor  boy — 'Oh  God — Rosamond — 
Rosamond." — 'A  deep  sigli  followed,  which 
lingered  for  a  moment,  and  then  died  upon  the 
air,  in  the  whisper  of  an  echo.' 

'  "  He  dies — he  dies,"  '  exclaimed  the  figure 
in  the  cloak,  in  a  tone  of  exultation,'  "  his 
knees  bend  under  him — he'll  fall  from  the 
bridge— the  boy  is  grasping  the  dart  and  the 
arm  of  his  father — by  St.Dominick,  that's  well 
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done,  he'll  perish  too — he  clings  fast  by  the 
shaft  which  lets  loose  the  life-blood  of  his 
father,  and  he'll  roll  with  him  headlong  down 
the  brink— see,  they  are  faling  together— Ah 
ah,  ah ;  where,  now,  are  all  thy  rights  and  ad- 
vantages of  first  birth  ?  ^  may  the  torrent 
foam  smoothly  over  them,  for  they  should  re- 
pose in  peace  :  Ah,  ah,  ah."  'The  sepulchral 
—  fiend-like  tone  of  the  voice  curdled  the 
blood  in  mv  veins.' 

*'  At  the  momeut  the  fi|xure  in  Lincoln  green 

appeared    falling   lifeless   from   the   Witches' 

Pass,  and  the  affectionate  heart-broken  figure 

of  the  youth  clinging  fast  to  the  elder's  arm 

with  one  hand,  and   to  the   arrow   with   the 

other,  was  on  the  point  of  falling  too,  a  short 

sized  woman, — a  figure   as  unsubstantial    as 

die  others  —  apparently  with  long  red    hair 

loosely  hanging  down  her  shoulders  and  over 

»     bwjk,  and  dressed  in  rags  of  green  and 

ji^t  tashed   upon  the  bridge,  seized  the 

(i  the  youth,  when  that  of  his  parent 

^^  from  his  feeble  hold  into  the 

•^njOki'  tf^^  '  heard  a  scream  of  bit- 
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ter  despair  as  the  figure  of  the  woman,  with 
the  youth,  vanished  off  the  bridge. 

^  My  senses  were  so  completely  engrossed 
by  the  affecting,  though  supernatural  scene 
before  me,  that  I  involuntarily  exclaimed, 
'  He  is  saved — he  is  saved — the  youth  is 
saved,  but  I  was  much  surprised,  that  the 
figure  in  the  cloak,  which  stood  near  me, 
remained  wholly  unmoved  by  my  exclama- 
tion. 

^'  An  instant  after  they  had  disappeared, 
the  figure  of  the  assassin  came  upon  the 
bridge,  apparently  in  pursuit  of  them." 

' "  The  wild  hag  of  the  glen,"  '  exclaimed  the 
figure  in  the  cloak,  in  a  loud  hollow  voice, 
addressing  his  murderous  minion  on  the 
bridge ;'  "  has  saved  the  stripling ;  follow,  and 
kill  them  both.  I  will  descend  the  mountain  on 
the  other  side,  and  stop  their  flight  that  way. 
Away — away — may  lightning  blast  and  wither 
the  old  hell-dame  for  daring  to  step  in  be- 
tween me  and  the  full  completion  of  my 
hopes." ' 

**  With  this  horrid  imprecation,  the  figure 
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io  the  cItKdc  mored  away  out  of  eight,  paising 
close  by  me.  1  stood  motionless,  petrified 
with  horror  by  all  I  had  witnessed.  I  had 
not  remained  long  in  this  state  of  iuanity, 
ere  the  figure  of  tfae  assassin  rushed  into  the 
hamlet,  making  a  tow  noise  as  it  passed  like 
the  distant  rustling  of  leaves.  After  a  shoii 
interval  of  time,  it  je-issued  from  the  hamlet, 
seemingly  balf-und ressed,  with  the  dagger  in 
hand,  and  in  a  disturbed  hut  co&bcious 
sleep ;  trembling,  and  the  big  drops  of  perspi- 
ration stood  upon  its  brow.  It  made  to  the 
brink,  crying  in  a  tone  of  piercing  despair  ? — 
'Ob,  horror — horror — hide  me  from  him — 
save  me — save  me,'  and  it  instantly  fell  over 
the  precipice.  A  loud  appalling  shriek  fol- 
lowed, which  died  away  in  meanings  of  acute 
agony. 

"  I  was  irresistibly  drawn  to  the  edge  of 
the  brink.  I  then  beheld  the  figure  in  Lin- 
coln green,  standing  on  the  bridge  in  the  alti- 
tude of  leaning  against  the  railing.  His 
breast  was  now  bare,  and  shewed  a  gaping 
wound  streaming  with  blood ;  but  the  figure 
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altogether,  was  not  bo  palpable  as  before,  la 
an  instant,  I  saw  it  as  if  standing  on  the 
waters  beneath.  It  was  now  still  more  indis- 
tinct ;  it  then  faded  to  the  appearance  of  gray 
mist;  when,  like  a  light  cloud,  it  dissolved 
into  air,  and  vanished  altogether  in  the  white 
foam  of  the  torrent. 

"  On  looking  down  the  side  of  the  chasm, 
the  murtherer's  figure  seemed  to  fall  from  one 
projection  of  rock  to  another,  till  it  nearly 
reached  the  bottom,  where  it  appeared  to 
lodge ;  it  then  presented  a  frightful  spectacle. 
The  bead  appeared  smashed  flat;  one  leg 
broken  at  the  thigh,  the  other  below  the 
knee;  the  bones  all  bloody,  protruding  from 
the  flesh,  and  the  left  side  crushed  in.  Then, 
seemingly,  in  the  last  convulsions  of  expiring 
nature,  it  rolled  off  into  the  troubled  stream 
below. 

"  My  attention  was  now  attracted  by  a 
heavy  groan,  that  appeared  to  come  from  near 
the  hamlet  door.  I  looked  round  and  beheld 
a  figure  armed  cap-a-pee,  but  the  helmet  and 
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head  were  both  cleft  in  twain,  and  the  dark 
locks  liung  down  stiff  witb  gore.  It  was  the 
figure  in  the  cloak,  now,  apparently,  dres&ed  as 
a  warrior,  but  it  was  not  quite  so  distinct  as 
when  in  the  cloak.  I  saw  it  but  for  an  instant, 
when  it  appeared  to  sink  into  the  earth." 

Whether  this  unaccountable  and  extraor- 
dinary narrative  of  the  good  keeper  of  the 
castle  arms,  had  its  origin  in  a  dream,  or  was 
the  offspring  of  a  feverish  imagination,  and 
related  so  often  as  to  appear  to  the  narrator 
to  be  a  relation  of  what  had  really  been  wit- 
nessed ;  or  whether  full  faith  is  to  be  put  in 
the  veracity  of  the  armourer,  who  asserted  he 
had  actually  seen  and  heard  all  these  things — 
and  there  are  some  concurring  circumstances 
in  the  progress  of  the  story,  which  support  him 
in  the  assertion — we  will  not  pretend  to  say; 
but  this  we  will  venture  to  affirm  that  there  are 
many  still  more  wonderful  and  extraordinary 
appearances  upon  record  which  are  fully 
relied  in. 

"  Seeing   is    believing,"    retorted    the   ar- 
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monrer  to  Hnberto,  who  Unted  a  doubt  upon 
the  matter ;  but  so  it  may  be  as  tml j  said 
that  ^belieying  is  seeing/'  Belief  is  closely 
allied  to  sight,  and  it  is  not  difficult  to  ima- 
gine yon  see  a  thing  yon  beliere  in. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


"  Live  you,  or  are  you  augbt 
That  man  may  question  f  " 

Shakspcare. 

"  Smile  on,  my  pretty  baby  boy : 
That  dimple  chubby  snule, 
Will,  o'er  those  ruddy  lips  of  joy, 
Paternal  hearts  beguile." 

Old  Sang. 

The  armourer  had  scarcely  concluded  his 
story,  and  there  had  been  no  time  for  any 
comments  to  pass  when  cries  of  distress  were 
heard  along  the  passage  leading  to  the  house- 
keeper's room,  which  threw  the  whole  of 
the  party  there  assembled,  into  an  agony  of 
fear.  Their  minds  had  been  worked  up  to  a 
great  pitch  of  excitement,  by  the  armourer's 
horrific  tale,  to  which  they  listened  with  the 
most   profound   attention,   not   venturing  to 
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break  the  awful  silence  they  maintained 
throQghout,  beyond  occasional  exclamations 
of  astonishment,  elicited  by  different  promi- 
nent and  terrifying  passages  with  which  it 
abounded. 

Cries  of  "  Murder— help — help,"  were  now 
distinctly  heard  approaching  the  door,  which 
was  then  thrown  open  with  riolence,  when  in 
rushed,  or  rather  in  rolled  Agatha,  the  under- 
housekeeper,  pale  with  fright,  and  her  teeth 
chattering.  She  sunk  down  on  the  floor  near  to 
the  table,which  she  overset  with  what  was  upon 
it.  The  lamp  was  put  out  in  the  fall,  and  the 
goblets  were  smashed  to  pieces.  The  whole 
economy  of  the  room  was  thrown  into  the 
greatest  disorder.  The  women  screamed,  some 
fainted ;  and  the  men  who  had  swords  drew 
them,  and  placed  themselves  in  an  attitude  of 
defence,  against  they  knew  not  what. 

The  steps  of  Agatha,  had  been  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  wild  woman,  who  was  npw 
seen  standing  in  the  centre  of  the  room,  quite 
undismayed  by  the  threatening  aspect  of  af- 
fairs around  her.    Her  appearance  at  any  time 
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was  calculated  to  inspire  fear,  but  when  that 
sentiment  had  already  full  possession  of  four- 
fifths  of  those  present  —  not  excepting  that 
proportion  of  the  warriors — the  eight  of  her  at 
this  moment,  was  observed  by  most  with 
awe  and  trembling.  She  stood  erect,  resting 
her  right  hand  upon  a  tall  thick  knotty  stick, 
which  could  be  converted  from  an  assistant 
on  a  journey  to  a  weapon  of  offence  or  de- 
fence, as  occasions  miijht  require,  of  fearful 
power.  Her  left  arm  was  covered  by  a  short 
cloak  of  red  cloth,  patched  in  many  places, 
which  was  tied  in  front  in  a  knot,  and  the 
end  brought  forward  and  thrown  loosely 
orer  the  right  shoulder.  There  was  no  other 
complete  garment  in  the  whole  of  her  dress, 
which  was  made  up  of  pieces  of  raiment 
consisting  of  woolleu,  linen,  cotton,  and 
stuff  of  different  colours — blue,  black,  white, 
yellow,  red,  and  green — which  chance  had 
thrown  in  her  way  ;  all  of  which  she  had  put 
together,  without  regard  to  any  thing,  but  to 
form  an  adequate  covering  for  her  athletic  and 
muscular  form.     This-  outward  many-coloured 
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garment^  or,   more  properly  speaking,   this 
party-coloured  wrapper  was  fastened  round 
the  waist  by  a  band  of  white  goat-skin  in  its 
natural  state,  and  supported  over  the  shoulders 
by  pieces  of  the  same,  leaving  the  arms,  which 
were  weather-beaten,  and  strongly  sinewed, 
quite  bare.    The  dress  was  uneven  at  the  bot- 
tom, and  appeared  tumbling  into  slits  and  rags 
from  age  and  various  casualties.     It  reached 
down  to  the  calves  of  the  legs,  which  with 
the  feet,  were  naked  as  the  arms.     Her  face 
was  remarkably  large ;  her  chin  was  long  and 
narrow ;  her  mouth,   the  lips  of  which  were 
very  thick  and  pouting,  was  a  little  awry ;  her 
nose  was  long,  broad,  and  aquiline;  her  eyes 
were  large  and  deep  in  the  sockets,  with  their 
lids  fringed  with  long  black  lashes,  beneath  a 
projecting  brow  with  deep  furrows;  the  hairs 
of  the  eye-brow  were  black,  long,  and  thick, 
and  met  over  the  nose,   forming  two   high 
shaggy  arches,  which,  when  knit  in  anger, 
gave  a  fierce  and  demoniacal  expression  to 
the  wild  roll  of  her  eye,  the  white  of  which 
was  as  clear  as  unsunned  snow,  while  the  pupil 
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was  black  u  jet.  Her  coniplexioD  was  gwartby, 
aid  K  profusion  of  black  shag^  hair  de- 
scended over  her  shoalders  and  down  her 
tnck.  These  Taiiotksand  peculiar  lineaments 
of  ber  vis^e,  give  a  combined  expression  of 
deep  tboo^t.  an  nnyielding  determination  of 
purpose,  a  fesrlessaess  of  danger,  and  an  ex- 
perience in  it :  and  a  quick  and  restless  mind. 
And.  however  hercountenance,  generally,  was 
stern,  forbiddmg  and  ill-favored,  and  could 
be  easily  worked  up  to  an  expression  of  the 
highest  degree  of  ferocity,  still  it  was  suscep- 
tible of  wearing  a  milder  character,  and  at 
times  was  arrayed  in  a  smile,  that  had  a  shade 
of  melancholy  in  it  which  disarmed  all  fear, 
and  awakened  a  strange  and  powerful  interest, 
mingled  with  the  liveliest  sympathy. 

The  lamp  had  been  extinguished,  it  has 
beea  stated,  by  the  fall  of  the  uble,  occa- 
sioned by  the  terror-struck  Agatha  rolling 
against  it,  but  the  bright  red  flames  of  the  Are 
shed  a  strong  light  upon  the  objects  around  ; 
and  pai'licularly  upon  the  mysterious  intruder 
who  stood  in  face  of  the  (ire.  and  appeared 
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illumined  by  it.  She  struck  her  beholders 
at  6r8t  sight  as  a  supernatural  being,  and  one 
of  evil,  and  to  be  dreaded.  The  wild  and 
vivid  roving  of  her  piercing  eye  from  one 
person  to  another,  till  she  had  scanned  them  all 
well,  withheld  those  whose  first  impulse  was 
to  do  her  violence,  from  carrying  their  inten- 
tions into  efiect.  The  glance  was  one  of  a 
moment ;  and  before  any  of  them  could  reco- 
ver from  the  panic  into  which  all,  more  or  less, 
were  thrown  by  her  sudden  and  extraordinary 
presence,  the  fierce  freezing  look  of  defiance 
with  which  she  had  made  her  observations  of 
the  assembly,  passed  away,  and  melted  into  a 
faint  propitiating  smile  of  harmless  intent. 

*'  Put  up  your  swords,  good  men  and  true," 
she  then  said,  addressing  those  who  had 
drawn  them  on  her  entrance,  but  who  now 

seemed  more  disposed  to  reserve  them  for 
defence  in  case  of  attack,  than'  use  them  in 
wanton  offence,  the  design  for  which  they 
were  unsheathed,  *'  put  up  your  swords,  I 
say,  and  spare  them  for  a  fitter  occasion. 
What  have  you   to   fear  ?     Would  ye  draw 
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Hteel  against  a  lone  friendless  wanderer,  and 
a  woman  too,  who  seeks  shelter  from  the 
pitiless  storm  which  now  rages  without  so 
furiously  ? — I  am  weary,  and  faint  with  hunger 
«ud  thirst.  1  fain  would  have  a  little  food 
and  drink,  and  rest  for  the  night,  which  1 
claim  at  the  hands  of  the  good  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  in  the  names  of  our  '  Lady  of  the 
Fountain,'  and  of  '  St.  Thomas  S  Becket,' 
and  so  will  it  fare  with  ye  now  and  here- 
after." 

On  finishing  this  appeal  to  their  benevo- 
lence and  humanity,  she  devoutly  crossed 
herself,  and  muttered  a  few  words  in  prayer 
which  were  wholly  unintelligible.  The  swords 
were  now  speedily  restored  to  their  scabbards, 
and  by  some  with  feelings  of  deep  shame 
for  having  drawn  them  on  so  inglorious  an 
occasion,  and  then  one  and  all  followed  the 
wild  woman's  example  of  crossing  herself; 
when,  in  the  performance  of  this  act  of  devo- 
tion, their  apprehensions  began  to  subside, 
feelings  of  a  kindlier  nature  gained  the  as- 
cendancy, under  the  influence  of  which  (wo 
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or  three  ventured  to  approach  neavto  her,  and 
offered  their  chairs  for  her  to  be  sealed.  The 
lamp  was  then  re-lit  ;  and  confidence  and 
good-will  reassuuied  their  influence  over  the 
household,  who,  with  the  teirified  Agatha, 
now  with  great  composure  seated  themaelres 
again  round  the  fire. 

"  Gee  the  poor  woman  some  cloths  to  dry 
hur  with,"  said  the  old  housekeeper,  address- 
ing Beatrice,  "  and  let  hur  coome  nearer  the 
far." 

"  Bring  her  some  dry  clothes  to  put  on, 
poor  soul !"  said  the  armourer,  "  she  is 
soaked  as  if  she  had  been  soused  over  head 
and  heels  in  a  marl-pit*.  In  the  meanwhile 
[  will  warm  her  a  cup  of  sack,  and  some  of 
ye  reach  her  a  platter,  and  a  venison  pasty 
to  break  her  fast  with." 


*  Pill  of  Ibii  kinil  (till  remain  teiy  numeriiua  in  ininy  pirU 
of  Englind,  pirticubriy  iii  the  Weit.  Tndition  Iracra  thini 
back  to  the  time  of  Ibe  Saiona,  whu  uud  to  dig  piti  ,in  the 
centre  ol'  fiddi  for  marl,  oiih  oliich  la  manure  the  land.  I  think 
the  object  in  digging  Iheae  piu,  ftriginally,  was  iwofold,— for 
luanun,  ud  1110  for  dnuniug  olT  Ibe  land.  Some  of  these  jiiu 
■ra  about  liny  or  liity  Teet  deep,  eighhr  or  ninety  feel  tang,  and 
twenty  wide,  and  tl  itpics  «ib  b»1f  full  oC  walur. 
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"  Thank  ye  for  ine,  good  people,  and  may 
ye  reap  as  ye  sow,"  said  the  wild  woman. 
"  The  hungry  must  feed — the  thirsty  must 
drink — and  the  weary  have  rest — but  little  of 
either  falla  to  the  lot  of  poor  Peg  of  the 
Dell,  and  but  little  does  she  require,  so 
trouble  not  yeselves  so  much  for  me.  The 
dews  of  night — the  mists  of  the  valley  and 
mountain — the  winter  snows — the  atony  hail 
— or  the  peltiug  rain  are  alike  the  same  to  me ; 
— they  hurt  me  not."'  She  then  rose  np,  gave 
her  little  cloak  and  her  garment  a  shake,  :ind 
moved  her  head  from  side  to  side,  when  the 
rain,  which  had  settled  upon  her  hair  and 
dresa,  and  had  been  dripping  thickly  and  in 
large  drops  from  her,  was  cast  off,  "  like  dew- 
drops  from  the  lion's  mane,"  and  in  an  in- 
stant, all  was  dry  about  her. 

At  the  sight  of  this,  which  was  considered 
in  ft  light  scarcely  less  than  a  miracle,  they 
all  stared  with  widened  eyes  and  gaping 
months  in  wonder  and  amazement. 

"  Well,  well,  hur  wuil  no  refuse  the  cheer 
the  armourer  oflers  her,"   said   the  i^ood  old 
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housekeeper,  who  with  all  the  rest  now  felt 
extremely  solicitous  to  place  before  Peg  of 
the  Dell  whatever  the  larder  or  the  cellar 
afforded . 

The  wild  woman,  in  announcing  her  name 
as  "  Peg  of  the  Dell,"  elicited  that  good  will 
and  courtesy  which  her  dress  and  look,  and 
being  a  stranger  to  boot,  were  calculaled  to 
suppress.  None  oflhem  had  ever  before  seen 
"  Black  Peg  "  of  the  Dell,  ae  she  was  generally 
called,  by  reason  of  her  black  hair  and  eyes, 
blither  renown  was  familiar  to  most  of  them,  as 
it  was  as  well  throughout  the  country.  Many 
were  the  good  and  bold  deeds  she  had  per- 
formed;— many  were  the  wonderful  cures  she 
had  etTected  of  the  sick  and  ailing; — many 
were  the  waylaid  travellers  she  had  rescued 
from  the  clutches  of  the  marauders  who 
swarmed  all  about,  aud  whose  crimes  (many 
blood-stained)  perpetrated  generally  with  per- 
fect impunity,  bad  plunged  many  families 
into  sorrow  and  mourniag,  while  many  of 
the  marauders  themselves  had  been  made  bite 
the  dust  by  the  sure  and    ponderous  flourish 
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of  Black  Peg's  "  white-heart,"  as  she  deno- 
minated her  talking  companion,  which  wan 
made  of  the  wood  of  a  white-heart  cherry- 
tree,  and  was  the  length  of  a  quarter-staff; — 
and  many  were  the  wonderful  things  related 
of  her,  with  which  she  had  no  concern,  but 
which  tended,  of  course,  to  increase  the  fame 
that  distinguished  her  over  the  country  as 
the  most  singular  being — real  or  imaginary — 
the  country  about  could  produce.  No  par- 
ticular harm  was  related  of  her,  though  her 
name  was  held  in  great  dread  by  the  little 
urchins,  whose  parents  would  threaten  them, 
when  naughty,  with  a  visit  from  "  Black 
Peg;"  and  the  little  things  would  run  in 
doors  and  hide  themselves,  whenever  her 
gaunt  figure  was  seen  approaching  their 
dwellings.  Her  place  of  abode  was  known  by 
no  one,  but  it  was  generally  supposed  that 
she  rested  wherever  chance  directed  her;  and 
that  she  would  recline  under,  or  in  the  hollow 
of  a  tree,  or  in  some  cave,  whichever  first 
presented  itself  to  her  fatigue,  with  as  much 
checrfuhiess  uiid  s-alisfuctiun   us  when  more 
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comfortably  housed  as  she  requested  to  be  on 
the  night  in  question. 

A  large  venison  pasty  and  a  cup  of  warm 
sack,  spicedy  were  soon  placed  before  Peg  of 
the  Delly  who  showed  by  the  way  in  which 
she  discussed  the  dainty  fare,  that  though, 
generally,  she  would  be  content  with  little, 
yet  there  might  be  times  when  she  could 
play  as  good  a  knife  and  fork  as  her  bet- 
ters, for  now  the  raised  crust,  and  the  sa- 
voury contents  of  the  dish,  vanished  with  a 
speed  as  if  she  had  not  tasted  food  before 
for  some  days. 

Soon  after  Peg  had  finished  her  hasty,  but 
relishing  and  hearty  repast,  a  parting  draught 
for  the  night  went  round  ;  on  partaking  which, 
they  all  retired  to  repose.  Black  Peg  was 
lodged  in  the  Pilgrim's  room,  which  was  the 
furthest  room  in  the  north  gallery  ;  and  set 
apart  for  pilgrims  and  other  strangers  of 
an  ordinary  degree,  where,  upon  a  bed  of 
loose  straw,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  ac- 
commodation of  the  period,  she  was  soon 
enwrapped  in  a  profound  sleep. 


etft  Eanpr  of  tftr  Uow. 

The  dawn  of  a  new  day  was  just  peeping  in 
the  east,  wheD  a  fresh  alarm  was  raised,  which 
disturbed  from  their  slumbers  the  whole  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Castle.  The  cause  of 
this  arose  from  an  estraordiiiary  occurrence 
in  the  chamber  of  the'  Lord  and  Lady  Godol- 
phin,  whose  bell  was  rung  violently,  while  the 
voice  of  the  Baron,  loudly  callin<r  up  his 
people,  re-echoed  through  the  galleries,  cor- 
Tidors,  and  the  vaulted  loof  of  the  Castle- 
Keep, 

The  Baroness  had  been  roused  by  the  lusty 
cries  of  an  infant  boy,  scarcely  a  week  old, 
who  she  found  on  awaking,  near  to  her 
head  on  her  pillow^  with  its  little  hands  closely 
compressin|T  one  of  her'8,  while  the  helpless 
and  plump-cheeked  babe  smiled  in  her  face, 
as  if  beseeching  protection;  at  least,  such 
was  the  feeling  created  in  the  mind  of  this 
humane  and  very  amiable  lady,  by  the  win- 
ning manner  of  the  pretty  innocent. 

"Do  any  of  you  know  of  the  introduction 
into  the  Castle  of  this  helpless  child  ?  "  said 
the   Lord   Godolphin  sternly,  addressing  the 
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hastily  assembled  household,  and  pointing  to 
the  smiling  infant  in  the  arms  of  his  lady,  who, 
was  kicking  up  its  round  legs,  and  stretching 
its  little  fat  arms  in  apparent  delight.  No  one 
could  throw  the  slightest  light  upon  the  mat- 
ter ;  at  leasts  one  and  all  pleaded  total  igno- 
rance, and  betrayed  the  greatest  astonish- 
ment. 

"What  strangers  arrived  at  the  Castle 
yesterday?"  asked  the  Baron. 

"  None,  but  Black  Peg  of  the  Dell,  my 
Lord^  who  craved  a  shelter  for  the  night  from 
the  pitiless  storm,"  replied  the  armourer. 

**  And  you  gave  it,  I  suppose,"  added  the 
Baron^  ''where  is  the  dame?  bring  her  to 
me. 

Several  went  to  fetch  her,  but  they  soon 
returned  in  dismay,  for  she  was  no  where  to 
be  found.  Every  avenue  of  the  Castle  was 
then  searched,  but  in  vain  ;  and  the  warder 
pleaded  complete  ignorance  of  her  flight  over 
the  bridge  of  the  Warder's  Tower.  No  doubt 
was  now  entertained  that  Black  Peg  had 
brought  the  boy,  and  had  secretly  placed  it 
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In  the  meantime  the  robe  and  clothes,  in 
which  the  babe  was  folded,  were  closelv  sent- 
tiniied,  in  the  hope  that  they  might  afford 
some  clue  to  the  relatives,  or  the  origin  of  the 
little  stranger.  Nought,  however,  was  found 
which  could  afford  the  wished  for  informa- 
tion ;  though,  it  was  remarked,  that  the  linen, 
of  which  the  swaddling  clothes  were  made, 
was  very  fine ;  and  that  a  coronet  with  the 
initials  "  L.  G."  were  roughly  worked  in  the 
front  of  the  bib  and  tucker  which  was  under 
the  robe,  with  tuftaffety  of  scarlet  colour.  On 
searching  more  minutely,  on  the  inside,  they 
found  written  in  very  small  and  rude  cha- 
racterHy  which  could  be  ncarcely  deciphered  : 
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— *'  Of  such,  18  the  kingdom  of  Heaven."  And 
underneath,  these  lines : — 

**  Thif  chad  of  chance^ 
PerdutDce  may  be» 
By  iword  and  lance, 
Of  higb  degree." 

The  lines  either  bespoke  the  noble  lineage 
of  the  foundling,  thus  thrown  upon  the 
bounty,  beneyolence,  and  protection  of  the 
good  Baron  and  his  lady  ;  or,  they  were  pro- 
phetic of  his  future  fame  ;  and  there  was 
nothing  more  calculated  than  this  to  pro- 
pitiate the  favour  and  countenance  of  the 
Baron,  whose  mind  was  deeply  imbued  with 
the  chivalrous  spirit  of  the  age. 

There  was  another  feeling  which  operated 
powerfully  in  favour  of  the  little  stranger.  The 
Baron  and  his  lady  had  been  married  some 
years,  but  as  yet,  had  had  no  interesting  pledge 
of  their  affections,  an  object  they  had  been  long 
devoutly  wishing  for.  They  determined,  there- 
fore, with  less  hesitation  than  otherwise  might 
have  been  the  case,  to  bring  up  the  aban- 
doned infant  as  a  child  of  their  adoption. 
They  appointed  a  nurse,  with  whom  the  boy 
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BDd   lie   daily   gained 
griMBd  IB  tbe  sfiectuMis  of  bu  adopted  pa- 


In  two  yeais  after  he  became  an  iahabitant 
of  tfae  Castle,  its  lady,  howerer,  presented  her 
lord  with  a  little  girl,  their  &rst  and  only 
child. 

The  Baron's  daughter  and  his  adopted  son, 
in  proeress  of  time,  grew  up  apace ;  and  the 
tenderest  afiectiou  for  each  other,  grew  with 
their  growth ;  yet,  for  a  long  time,  unwit- 
tingly to  them^lves,  and  totally  unheeded 
and  unknown  to  the  Baron  and  his  lady. 
Their  life  had  been  one  of  the  greatest  sim- 
plicity and  artlessness.  Their  fondness  for 
each  other,  hitherto,  was  only  evinced,  on  the 
part  of  the  youth,  by  the  most  attentive  solici- 
tude to  please  and  oblige  the  young  lady; 
and  on  that  of  the  lady-maiden,  by  her  ac- 
knowledgments of  the  sense  she  entertained 
of  bis  attentions,  being  expressed  with  the 
most  fervent  tenderness.  An  averted  look  of 
concern  and  gentle  alarm  when  Ludolph  (the 
name  which    had    been   bestowed    upon    the 
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foandling)  left  the  Castle  to  hunt  the  wolves 
in  the  forest,  and  an  eye  glistening  with 
pleasure  on  his  safe  return,  also,  spoke  the 
deep  interest  with  which  his  moyements 
were  watched  by  the  interesting  Lady  Bona 
de  Godolphin. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


"  II  ia  jcalouay'a  peculiar  nalure 
Tu  swell  imall  Lhlngs  lo  greM ;  nay,  oul  o(  noughl 
To  coBfure  mucli :  and  then  to  Iok  ita  reason 
Amid  Lhe  hideoua  pbaiitomi  It  bas  formed." 


"  Where  thuuld  <hii  Diiuicbe?  in  tlr  or  eanh? 
It  Hundi  na  mare,  and  aure  it  waiu  upon 
Some  god  of  th'  itUnd." 


ig  divine  :  foi  nothing 


On  when)  theie  ai 
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Shakipeate. 


At  the  time  when  the  form  of  the  youth  was 
Bettling  into  the  most  manly  estate,  and  the 
charms  of  the  lady-raaitlen  were  ripening  into 
the  most  exquisite  and  delicate  proportions  of 
a  full  grown,  but  slender  and  beautiful  young 
woman,  a  strange   knight,  accompanied  by  a 
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ived  at  the  Caslle, 

ice  its  powerful  and  in- 

v'ith   his  vassals  in  a 

i  the  infidels  from  the 


large  train  of  followers 
commissioned  to  indui 
fliiential  Lord,  to  join  \ 
new  expedition  to  dri 
holy  city. 

Sir  Canute,  Baron  de  Bellemonte,  the  vi- 
sitor ia  question,  had  just  returned  from 
Palestine,  whither  it  was  hia  intention  to 
return,  so  soon  as  he  had  collected  together 
some  fresh  vassals  and  mercenaries  of  his 
own,  with  whom  it  was  his  intention  to  join 
Richard,  sumamed  "  Ca3nr  de  Lion," — the 
lioD-hearted  King  of  England, — in  a  fresh  cru- 
sade to  the  Holy  Land.  But  he  wanted  as 
well,  to  swell  the  number  of  the  English  forces 
by  all  the  auxiliaries  possible,  and  with  this 
view,  he  was  now  a  visitor  at  Godolphin 
Castle. 

The  Baron  de  Bellemonte  was  a  distinguished 
knight,  fond  of  war,  generous  and  brave,  but 
with  these  high  qualities  he  was  impatient  of 
control,  unbridled  in  bis  passions,  and  re- 
lentless and  bitter  in  his  revenge.  He  was 
now  between    forty  and    fifty  years  of  age ; 
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robustly  built,  brnad  shoulders,  a  visage 
Gtrougly  marked,  but  heavy  id  expression, 
though  indicative  of  a  vigorous  and  an  un- 
daunted mind ;  and  it  was  shaded  by  a  profu- 
sion of  sandy  hair,  which  gave  a  still  more 
unfavourable  cast  to  his  rough  features. 

The  youth  and  loveliness  of  the  Baron's 
daughter,  never  failed  awakening  a  lively 
interest  with  every  one;  it  was  no  wonder, 
therefore,  that  the  knight-baron  coald  not  be- 
hold her  surpassing  beauty  with  indifference. 
From  the  Rrst  moment  of  seeing  her,  his 
heart  yielded  to  the  soft  ascendancy  of  her 
various  and  dazzling  graces,  which  inspired 
him  incontinently  with  a  love  the  most  ungo- 
vernable, in  the  pursuit  of  which,  the  best 
partt^  of  his  character  completely  changed. 

Under  the  influence  of  bis  passion,  his  jea- 
lous eye  was  the  first  to  discover  the  mutual 
fonduesB  of  the  foundling  Ludolph,  and  the 
fair  Lady  Bona  de  Godolphin.  Every  little 
trifling  incident,  which  by  an  indifferent  eye, 
would  have  remained  unnoticed,  or  would 
hiive    been   set   down    as  a  display  only  of 
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usual  respect  and  courtesy,  tended,  with  the 
knight-baron, to  confirm  him  in  his  suBpiciona, 
No  sooner  was  De  Bellemonte  convinced 
npon  this  head,  than  he  availed  himself  of 
every  opportunity  to  lessen  the  estimation 
and  partiality  of  Lord  Godolphin  and  his 
femily,  for  the  otherwise  friendless  Ludolph, 
in  order  to  lead  to  his  total  dismissal  from  the 
Castle.  Ludolph  was  no  stranger  himself  to 
the  circumstance  of  his  appearance  in  the 
Castle,  and  he  would  often  brood  in  secret 
over  his  dependent  state,  without  having  a 
human  being  with  whom  he  could  claim  con- 
sanguinity. Ludolph  had  a  fund  of  a^ection 
in  bis  nature,  which  impulsed  him  to  view  the 
happy  state  of  those  who  could  claim  kindred, 
however  humble,  or  however  exalted, — not 
with  envy,  but  with  heartfelt  regret  at  his 
own  forlorn  condition:  a  child  of  fortune— of 
mystery  —  nameless  —  excepting  bearing  a 
name,  voluntarily  bestowed,  by  which  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  among  the  common  herd. 
Yet,  with  the  knowledge  of  these  facts  to 
work  upon,  the  knight-baron  did  not  succeed 
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so  rapidly  io  his  base  purpose  as  lie  coDtem- 
plated,  though  he  felt  well  pleased  at  seeiog 
that  be  bad  made  some  unfavourable  impres' 
sion  upoD  the  mind  of  the  unsuspecting  Baron, 
his  protector.  He  determined,  therefore,  to 
accomplish  his  death,  as  the  only  means  of 
ridding  himself  at  once  of  an  object  who,  he 
discerned,  would  prove  an  insurmountable 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  his  addresses  being  fa- 
vourably received  by  the  Lady  Bona.  He  did 
not  anticipate  much,  or  any  difhculty  with  her 
parents,  with  wbom,  he  well  considered,  a 
deserted  child  could  not  be  preferred  to  a  re- 
nowned knight  and  a  baron,  the  owner  of  two 
castles,  of  fifteen  hundred  vassals,  and  in  high 
favor  with  his  king ;  though,  at  the  same 
time,  he  felt  assured  from  their  great  kind- 
ness, and  the  invariable  deference  they  paid 
to  their  beloved  daughter's  wishes,  that  they 
would  not  constrain  her  affections  in  a  matter, 
which  concerned  so  intimately  her  happiness 
for  life.  He  had  noticed  with  dismay,  that 
the  young  lady  avoided  his  fiery  glance  with 
fear  and  trembling,  and  with  evident  aversion ; 
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but  this  feeling  of  dislike  he  hoped  to  con- 
quer, with  the  assistance  of  her  parents,  wbea 
the  youth  was  disposed  of,  and  he  had  ofTered 
himself  in  due  form.  Ludolph  out  of  theway, 
De  Bellemonte  thought  the  interesting  Lady 
Bona  then  could  not  long  resist  his  various 
and  commanding  pretensions.  Having  resolved 
the  youth's  death,  the  knight-baron  lost  no 
time  in  devising  the  means  to  bring  it  about, 
without  exciting  any  suspicion  that  he  had 
any  concern  in  compassing  it. 

The  neighbouring  forest  was  overrun  with 
wolves,  to  whom  young  Ludolph  bad  proved  a 
mortal  foe.  His  principal  exercise  and  amuse- 
ment, from  an  early  age,  was  to  enter  the 
thickest  part  of  the  forest  alone,  armed  with 
a  sword  and  spear,  and  when  be  met  one,  two, 
or  even  three  wolves  together,  he  would  fear- 
lessly attack  tbem,  aud  generally  succeeded 
ill  destroying  them.  When  the  wolves  prowled 
in  lai^e  bodies,  however,  he  would  mount  a 
tree  to  avoid  them;  there  he  would  rest  se- 
curely till  they  had  passed  oft',  in  doing  whicb^ 
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some  of  ihem,  as  they  espied  him,  would  griii 
their  teeth,  and  howl  terrifically  in  recogni- 
tion of  their  adventurous  and  bold  destroyer. 
Ludolph's  numerous  encounters  and  narrow 
escapes  with  the  wolves,  were  often  the  theme 
of  praise  and  astonishment  throughout  the 
Castle, 

Sir  Canute  considered  from  these  facts,  that 
a  plan  might  be  laid  by  which  the  wolves 
could  he  made  an  instrument  of  to  destroy 
the  brave  youth,  in  one  of  his  hazardous  ex- 
cursions, so  that  no  suspicion  could  arise  of 
any  design  or  foul  play  against  him. 

One  day  Ludolph  had,  as  usual,  proceeded 
to  the  forest;  and  Lady  Bona  had  retired  to 
her  apartment.  It  was  an  hour  past  noou. 
She  seated  herself  at  the  open  casement,  be- 
neath which  a  terrace  ran  round  the  angle  of 
the  Castle-keep,  iu  which  her  chamber  was 
situated,  in  an  undefinable  mood  of  melan- 
choly, which  is  frequently  the  foreboding  of 
evil.  She  had  not  been  long  there  ere  she 
heard  voices  ascending  from  the  terrace.   Cu- 


riosity  formed  no  part  of  her  character^  yet 
an  irresistible  impulse  now  induced  her  to 
apply  a  listening  ear.  She  then  clearly  dis- 
tinguished the  voice  of  De  Bellemonte.  The 
first  part  of  what  passed,  she  had  wholly 
lost,  but  she  still  overheard  sufficient  to 
plunge  her  into  considerable  alarm,  though 
the  precise  cause  for  which  she  could  not 
exactly  define. 

**  And  you  found  the  wolves,  as   I 

told  you  you  would  at  that  hour  in  the  morn- 
ing, all  retired  to  their  haunts  and  holes," 
said  the  knight-baron  in  an  under  tone,  which 
were  the  first  words  that  reached  the  Lady 
Bona  distinctly. 

^'  We  met  a  few  straggling  here  and  there, 
but  we  soon  scared  them  away,''  replied  a 
voice,  which  she  recognized  as  that  of  De  Bel- 
lemonte's  most  confidential  esquire. 

"  How  many  men  had  you  for  the  purpose?" 
said  the  knight-baron. 

*'  Three,  Sir,"  rejoined  the  esquire. 
"  Did  you  enjoin  them  to  strict  secrecy," 
said  the  knight-baron." 
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"  I  eelected  the  most  tried  and  faithful  of 
your  retainers,"  replied  the  eaquire. 

"  And  you  are  quite  sure  that  they  spread 
themselres  in  the  heart  of  the  forest,  so  as  to 
take  a  wide  range?"  said  the  kntght-baron. 

"  We  took  a  range  of  two  miles,  in  the 
depth  of  the  forest,  half  a  mile  apart  from 
each  other,  in  order  to  be  within  sound  of  our 
horns,  in  case  any  wolves  came  upon  either  of 
us,  of  which  there  was  much  danger;  and 
then  we  drew  on  in  so  direct  a  line  towards 
the  outlet  between  the  twin-oaks,  that  we  all 
met  at  that  point  at  the  same  moment,"  said 
the  esquire, 

"  And  you  made  among  you,  in  your  way, 
good  use  of  the  composition  I  prepared  and 
gave  you?"  said  the  knight-baron. 

"  All  the  trees  and  hillocks  of  mould  and 
turf,  we  came  a  near,  are  so  effectively  smeared 
with  it,  that  there  will  not  be  a  wolf  in  the 
whole  forest  unattracted  by  the  scent,  which 
is  as  strong  as  a  stagnant  pool  in  a  broiling 
sun,"  returned  the  esquire. 
"  'Tis  well  done,"  said  Sir  Canute,  "and  now 
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fetch  my  partisan ;  *  I,  attended  by  you,  with 
your  halberd,  will  out  to  the  sport,  which  this 
stripling — this  Ludolph — is  bo  fond  of.  There 
will  be  rough  work,  I  trow,"  continued  De 
Bellemonte,  soliloquizing  when  hia  eequire 
had  left  him,  "the  wolves,  attracted  by  the 
emell,  will  be  out  early  to  feed,  and,  allured 
onwards,  from  tree  to  tree,  with  the  desire  for 
food  increasing  at  every  step,  they  will  meet 
in  vast  numbers  near  the  outlet  by  the  twin- 
oaks,  when,  repealed  disappointment  to  their 


*  A  partisan  wis  a  vmpoa  of  war*  oF  reorfuL  powEr  m  iboie 
ttmei,  mdwu  much  in  use  wilh  Ihe  snrienl  Brilons.  It  is  a  TCry 
rareanJ  curious  iDStnioicnt  ordntruclifm.  The  ten  of  tbem  wbicb 
rctnoin  in  our  days,  are  only  lo  be  found  in  ilifTtrent  collectioni  of 
*rau  uidsnaour.  The  lieod  l>  of  siecl.  iiiedlaa  staff,  and  together 
it  about  the  length  of  a  spear.  The  head  Is  in  iheihupe  of  a  spear- 
head, running  Dot  iboul  a  foot  from  a  deicriptian  of  liallte-aie, 
the  broad  nde  of  which  is  of  curious  form.  lE  runs  from  Ibe  end 
near  the  staff  conveiedly  for  about  aii  inches,  Bud  (hen  slopea 
Touud  into  a  concavity,  about  the  B.iine  length,  which  terminates 
io  ■  chirp  projecting  point  toward)  the  head,  in  the  ihape  of  a 
half  moon.  At  the  bacil  of  Ibc  centre  of  tlic  main  blade  is  a 
smaller  point  In  the  ihopeof  a  triangle,  of  about  two  inches,  from 
the  base  to  the  point.  From  the  eilreme  point  at  the  bock.  Id 
the  edge  of  the  main-hladE  in  front,  measures  al>out  half  a  foot. 
The  Bot-^dej  of  the  whole  of  iU  head,  are  marked  with  a  sort  of 
hieroglyphic  characters,  which  in  those  dark  ages,  were  thought 
to  puueai  a  l^istnanic  cliaim,  prophetic  of  aofely  and  aucceH  in 
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1  DnaaaaUy  excited  appetites,  wilt 
have  M>  anddaaMl -dMir  ftraeiMiBaM  W* 

yond  Quit  «wg>  — Ui%^i^  »  go«i  — a<^ 

they  will  All  to  nri'  Jw'i  one 
the  «bMiice  <rf  aiNts  dUiriy-fngn" . 

The  Lady  Bom  b— UI  m»  mtrnt 
very  certun  fron  «lHt  iW-hMA^MMMnl^ 
bnt  thaiMwme  JMiiiiiifll  ia%ir  itmrnmA 
yoDDg  Ladolph  la  the  ftwaM,  todi  Ml  ^Ml- 
BessioQ  of  her  mind,  Uuder  this  fear  she  in- 
voluDtarily  ejaculated — "  Oh !  Ludolph,  La- 
dolph, it  is  the  outlet  by  which  you  always 
pass.  I  will  instantly  hie  me  thither,  and 
warn  thee  of  thy  danger.  Kind  heaven  grant 
I  may  be  in  time  to  save  thee.  The  wolres 
will  devour  thee :  oh  I  Ludolph,  thou  must 
be  the  dainty  prey  the  villain  means." 

She  already  in  imagination,  saw  the  mangled 
remains  of  her  lover,  and  she  burst  into  a 
flood  of  tears.  With  feelings  harrowed  up  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  excitement  by  the  most 
frightful  images  paasii^  rapidly  through  her 
sensitive   mind,   she   placed  her   riding  hat 
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hastily  upon  her  head,  and  n  short  mantle  over 
her  shoulders,  with  great  tremor  and  pertur- 
batioD ;  when  away  she  flew  over  the  draw- 
bridge, passing,  in  the  court  yard,  De  Belle- 
monte's  favorite  esquire,  who  was  bearing  his 
master's  partisan,  and  then  she  pursued  her 
fleet  course  down  the  serpentine  way  leading 
to  the  plain,  across  which  she  bounded  with 
the  swiftness  of  a  deer;  nor,  did  she  stop  to 
take  breath,  till  she  reached  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  twin-oaks.  She  then  rested  a 
moment  to  gain  the  power  of  speech,  when, 
scarcely  knowing  what  else  to  do,  she  ex- 
claimed with  all  the  vigour  she  could  com- 
mand, in  her  agitated  state  of  mind,  and 
exhausted  breath, — "  Ludolph,  Ludolph,  Lu- 
dolph,  instantly  fly  the  forest,  or  ye  will 
perish.  It  is  thy  Bona  warns  thee  that  mur- 
ther  lurks  beneath  its  shades." 

Her  voice  was  very  feeble,  but  she  had 
scarcely  raised  it,  ere  seven  wolves  rushed 
furiously  over  the  brushwood,  and  in  a  few 
moments  bad  closely  approached  the  hapless 
lady-maiden ;   who,   upon    seeing   them,   re- 
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treated  a  little  way  with  tottering  steps,  when 
calling  upon  Ludolph,  to  saye  her,  and  giving 
a  faint  scream,  she  sunk  senseless  upon  tbe 
earth. 

Ludolph  was  on  his  way  from  the  forest; 
but,  as  he  approached  near  to  the  outlet,  he 
saw  a  most  unusual  number  of  wolves  in  its 
immediate  neighbourhood,  snarling  and  growl- 
ing at  each  other  in  the  greatest  rage  and 
fury.  He  lost  no  time  in  retreating  to  his 
customary  refuge  in  such  cases  the  branches 
of  a  tree, — ^but  to  his  great  dismay  and  asto- 
nishment, he  observed  the  wolves  linger  and 
cluster  about  its  trunk,  and  some  of  them 
eagerly  lick  it,  instead  of  dispersing  and  mov- 
ing off,  as  was  always  the  case  before. 

At  this  alarming  moment,  he  heard  the 
voice  of  the  gentle  Lady  Bona,  calling  upon 
him  to  seek  his  safety,  and  the  next  instant 
her  scream,  which  petrified  him  with  horror. 
^'  Oh,  God !  the  wolves  are  upon  her,"  he 
exclaimed,  in  an  agony  of  mind  impossible 
to  describe.  With  the  quickness  of  lightning 
he  stopped  his  ears  with  his  fore-fingers,  and 
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then  imitated  to  the  life,  most  loudly,  the 
woWes'  Bignal-howl^  of  danger,  which  instan- 
taneoaaly  drew  them  o£F  from  their  helpless 
victim.  Lndolph  no  sooner  saw  the  success 
that  attended  his  stratagem,  than  with  the 
facility  of  a  squirrel,  he  moved  along  the 
longest  branch  of  the  tree,  from  the  end  of 
which,  in  one  desperate  leap,  he  cleared  the 
bntshwood,  and  reached  the  open  country. 

Ludolph  instantly  saw  the  prostrate  and 
senseless  form  of  her,  he  knew  not  till  that 
moment  how  much,  he  tenderly  loved ;  and 
his  heart  was  ready  to  burst  its  seat.  The 
wolves  beheld  him ;  and  with  flashing  eyes 
and  hideous  howls,  they  simultaneously  rush- 
ed forward.  Two  he  instantly  killed,  with  as 
many  lunges  of  his  spear ;  but  still,  they 
were  likely  to  prove  too  many  for  him.  He 
suddenly,  however,  found  his  efforts  aided 
by  a  woman  in  rags,  who  dealt  about  her  such 

•  The  beasU  of  the  field,  the  birds  of  the  air,  and  the  fish  of  the 
•ea,  instiactively  ghre  warnfaig  to  their  several  species,  of  any 
■apposed  danger,  which  is  implicitly  obeyed.  Beasts  of  prey  have 
often  been  known  to  be  called  off  their  food  by  it,  even  when  most 
nvf  iMnuly  hnogry. 
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lusty  Uow8,  with  a  thick  knotty  ttick,  that 
three  out  of  the  remaining  five  in  a  moment 
lay  sprawling,  with  broken  legs,  at  which  she 
only  aimed,  and  howling  dismally  from  pain. 
There  would  have  been  no  difficulty  in  de- 
stroying the  other  two^  but  Ludolph's  wolf- 
cry,  which  drew  off  the  wolves  from  the  Lady 
Bona,  also  attracted  to  the  spot  the  body  of 
wolves  which  had  been  prowling  near  the  out- 
let,   and   they  now   poured  forth  from   the 
forest  in   vast  and   overwhelming  numbers. 
All  was  given  up  for  lost,  though  De  Belle- 
monte,  induced  by  the  imminent  peril  which 
threatened  the  Lady  Bona,  had  come  upon  the 
field  of  contention  with  his  esquire,  and  had 
killed  and  disabled  a  great  many. 

The  esquire  who  had  some  of  his  master's 
composition  still  remaining  in  his  pocket, 
and  who  scented  strongly  of  it,  was  the  first 
victim  that  fell  a  sacrifice  to  their  fury.  He 
was  all  at  once  attacked  by  the  whole  bod] 
of  wolves,  and  instantly  torn  to  pieces. 

While  this  effective,  but  horrifying  diver 
sion  was  unexpectedly  made  in  their  favor 
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Ladolph,  De  Belletnoote,  and  the  wild  wo- 
man availed  themselves  of  the  short  reepite 
thus  afforded  them,  to  surround  the  still  in- 
animate Lady  Bonn,  in  order  to  defend  her  to 
the  last,  or  perish  in  the  attempt,  before  the 
wolves  shonld  harm  her.  la  the  twinkle  of  a 
star,  not  a  vestige  of  the  poor  esquire,  who 
had  fallen  an  unconscious  victim  to  his 
master's  wicked  and  diabolical  designs,  re- 
mained— and  "what was  he  among  so  many?" 
— when  the  wolves  again  turned  upon  their 
foes  with  una&suaged  appetites,  and  unnbated 
ferocity. 

The  courage  of  the  smaU  party  continued 
unimpaired,  but  their  strength  had  wasted 
away  by  their  extraordinary  efforts  and  exer- 
tions. At  length  the  youth  Ludolpb  sunk 
upon  his  knees,  by  the  side  of  the  lifeless 
Lady  Bona,  completely  exhausted  ;  De  Belle- 
monte  was  pinned  to  the  ground  by  one  of  the 
foremost  and  largest  wolves,  which  had  seized 
him  behind  at  the  bend  of  his  right  leg,  but 
the  knight-baron  still  continued  to  dart  about 
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amd  Ae  wild   woman,  who   bad   exhibited  al- 
1  streneth  and  coarege,  and 
1  Ae  gTWDd   with  the  wounded 
I  bj  the  tremendous  whirl  of  her 
lid  wss  DOW  raised  with  an  en- 
i  an^  to  fell  the  next  that  approached, 
il  Jii[iiii.  while  the  wolves  at  this 
I  defenceless  moaeat  were  mshing 
■Al  Anft  fnmk  every  direction.      Many 

■akiii^  k  fill  leap  npon  their  tired,  and 
t  dUbmMmti  prey,  when  they  were  leo- 
,  by  the  most  heaTcnly  and 
strains  suddenly  swelling  npon 
Iha  air.  The  woKes  were  affected  by  the 
Wywaito  haraooy  in  the  most  extraordinary 
mwf.  Soae  of  ihem  rolled  orer  and  over 
ifoa  ike  ^Toand;  others  howled  hideously 
villi  pleasure,  while  muiy  panted  with  gaping 
■Wrtlii.  and  their  tongues  hang  out  tike  so 
MMy  delighted  dogs.  "  Music  hath  channe 
to  soothe  the  savage  breast,"  and,  thus  in- 
fcttcad,  tbair  eye  lost  its  fiery  expression; 
Uny  ImMI  Atir  sides  with  their  tails  ;  their 
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savage  natiire  was  completely  subdued, 
when,  howling  most  piteously,  they  slowly 
crouched  back  some  distance  from  their  in- 
tended victims. 

Ludolph  aiid  his  companions  were  quite 
entranced  and  spell-bound  ;  and,  for  a  few 
moments,  were  lost  to  all  perception.  The 
sun,  which  before  was  obscured,  wag  now 
ehining  with  more  than  usual  refulgence. 

Id  a  mellow  and  bewitching  voice,  and  in 
the  softest  notes  of  recitative,  which  were 
more  refreshing  and  reviving  to  the  drooping 
Boul  than  a  summer's  breeze,  was  expressed, — 


and  then  followed  a  continuatioD  of  the  en- 
chanting sounds  which  first  captivated  their 
senses. 

Lndolph  looked  up  to  see  from  whence  the 
voice  of  angel-melody  couid  come,  when,  he 
beheld,  a  few  paces  before  him,  the  loveliest, 
and  the  most  exquisite  anij  surpassing  being 
that  ever  presented  itself  to  mortal  eye.     The 
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beauteous  creature  was  in  the  form  of  a  lady 
of  tender  years,  of  the  most  delicate  and  ex- 
celling symmetry  of  shape,  with  channs  and 
graces  of  heavenly  rarity ;  and  having  a 
transcendent  countenance,  ever  smiling  and 
beaming  happiness  and  peace.  She  ap- 
peared treading  on  the  grass,  the  thin  slen- 
der blades  of  which  but  slightly  bent  be- 
neath the  ligtt  step  of  her  airy  feet.  Her 
golden  tresses  were  confined  over  her  polished 
brow  of  adaoiantal  whiteness,  by  a  wreath  of 
violets  and  snow-drops,  intermingled  with 
the  young  leaves  of  the  laurel  tree,  and  a 
moss-rose,  out-spreading  into  beauty,  was  in 
the  centre  of  the  wreath,  which  was  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  young  rose  should  appear 
over  the  left  brow,  peeping  from  amid  the 
luxuriant  and  glossy  curls,  some  of  which 
strayed  wantonly  down  about  her  fair  atutt 
lovely  neck.  The  edges  of  all  the  leavef^ 
were  bespangled  with  small  drops  like  dew- 
drops,  which  sparkled  as  the  most  brilliaDt 
gems.  A  garland  composed  of  violets,  snow- 
drops, and  moes-roses,  iaterpersed  with  an 
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infimte  variety  of  amaller  flowers,  of  the  most 
delicate  and  innocent  lints,  and  green  leaves  of 
the  rarest  colour,  fell  from  the  left  shoulder, 
down  the  right  side  of  a  dress  made  of  rose 
leaves  of  the  richest  and  most  glowing  hue. 
The  ridges  of  these  rose  leaves  also  were  stud- 
ded, to  appearance,  with  large  chrystallized 
dew-drops  which  had  the  brilliancy  of  dia- 
monds of  the  first  water.  The  waist  was  con- 
fined by  aband  similarly  composed  as  the  gar- 
land, with  a  full  blown  rose  in  the  centre.  Her 
full  eye,  of  ethereal  blue  and  purity,  was  of 
great  lustre,  expressive  of  the  divine  attributes, 
and  melting  with  mildness  and  benevolence. 
Her  small  and  pretty  pouting  lips  had  the 
rich  hue  of  the  carnation,  while  her  fair  dim- 
pled cheeks,  were  but  slightly  flushed  with  a 
roseate  tinge.  Her  hands  were  small  and 
delicate,  and  her  arms  were  round,  tapering 
and  beautifully  formed.  Her  attitude  was 
most  graceful  and  elegant.  Her  left  hand 
was  a  tittle  raised  up  playing  with  and  en- 
I  twining  one  of  the  Bowing  ringlets  of  gold, 
I       which   fell  over    the  left   temple,  while   the 
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right  hand  held  high  in  the  air,  curving  over 
the  bead,  and  facing  the  passing  breeze  by 
which  it  was  played,  an  instrument  of  music 
of  very  wonderful  constructiou. 

The  airy  instrument  which  she  held,  was 
somewhat  after  the  fashion  of  a  lute,  made  of 
very  line  silver  strings.  The  frame  was  formed 
of  many  very  small  and  curious  inatrumeats, 
and  others  were  entwined  and  intermingled  with 
the  strings,  but  ail  were  of  different  shapet^, 
and  produced  different  sounds  ;  the  whole,  iu 
variety  and  number,  forming  a  band  of  instru- 
ments which  breathed  forth  various  tones  of 
the  sweetest  and  most  bewitching  description. 
The  floating  ajid  ever-varying  melody,  which 
this  instrument  of  instruments  produced,  was, 
at  moments,  most  thrilling,  now  soft  and 
soothing,  and  then  moat  estatic  and  melting, 
according  as  the  breeze  was  full  or  gentle  in 
its  influence. 

A  perfume  from  this  lovely  creature,  more 
fragrant,  sweet,  and  delicious  than  the  essence 
of  a  thousand  flowers,  at  the  same  time,  filled 
the  air,  and  combined  to  delight  the  senses. 
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Ludolph  lost  in  wonder  and  aatonisbment, 
in  a  voice  tremulous  with  the  liveliest  emo- 
tion of  reverence  and  gratitude,  eaid  "sweet 
emaaatioQ  of  divinity !  whence  do  ye  come, 
and  whither  do  ye  go  ?" 

In  a  strain  soft  and  sublime,  but  wild  as  the 
airy  instrument  whose  intoxicating  melody, 
all  the  while  wantoned  on  the  gale ;  and  in 
the  most  inspired  recitative,  the  fair  spirit  of 
the  air  replied  ; — 

"  Of  hen'n  I  come,  to  henvea  I  flee  : 
'Hid  the  itan,  moon,  and  aur>. 
Through  ihe  air,  over  land,  and  o'er  sea, 
Ke'et  my  race  can  ba  run." 

Here  a  change  suddenly  took  place  in  the 
style  of  the  melody,  which  became  still  more 
wild,  lively,  and  soft,  as  the  heauteous  being 
added, — 

"  I  KB  no  lUghl,  feel  no  gorroii, 

Muk  DO  time,  and  know  no  morrovr," 

The  heavenly  melody  again  varied  as  the 

feir  spirit  continued — 

"  'Have  jof  •'ith^l  end,  Toulb  wilhnul  chugt. 
And  thiougb  ipace,  wilhout  limit,  I  lange. ' 

The  more  than  magical   sounds  of  the  in- 
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Adbr^'«>u  aftcrini^nt,  uii  piiio£C  :s  ever  kei 
kfl  tfK,  frcm.  wojiia  :i  aj  geared  supeodcd 
}/r  \  taujrjw  \aiA,  whick  sccscd  of  the  d» 
tnt9:  ^mA  Taxioiu  coloim  of  the  ninbov.  She 
then  ^pftokched  the  Ladj  Bona,  took  fixwD 
h#:r  f  obe  a  watery  gem,  and  placed  it  on  hei 
c^ilourk-M  lips,  the  warmth  of  which  soon 
liquidized  it.    The  Lady  Bona  instinctively 
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opened  her  mouth,  and  received  the  precious 
and  fragrant  drop  within  it,  which  no  sooner 
reached  the  tongue  than  it  had  the  effect  of 
restoring  her  to  life  and  sensibility. 

On  the  return  of  her  senses,  her  first 
thoughts  were,  as  her  last  had  been,  concern- 
ing Ludolph. 

"  The  wolves,  the  wolves,"  she  exclaimed, 
"  my  poor  Ludolph,  where  are  you  1" 

"  Here  sweet  love,  and  safe,"  said  Ludolph, 
recovering  from  his  dream  of  bliss  at  the 
sound  of  the  voice  of  his  lady-love,  "  we  are 
all,  save  one,  most  miraculously  preserved. 
Open  thine  eyes,  gentle  lady,  and  behold  our 
heavenly  deliverer." 

The  beauteous  spirit  was  gone.  The  sun 
by  this  time  had  tinged  the  ridge  of  the  dis- 
tant mountain  with  his  last  departing  ray. 
Ludolpb's  eye  rapidly  glanced  towards  the 
west,  on  the  line  of  earth  and  heaven. 

The  fair  and  lovely  being,  who  a  moment 
before  had  recovered  the  Lady  Bona,  there 
stood  upon  the  horizon,  amid  the  most  daz- 
zling brightness,  glowing  red  with  the  sun's 
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reliring  beame,  and  the  watery  gems  of  her 
robe  twinkled  with  a  paly  light.  Thus  arrayed 
and  illumiQeil  in  the  sun's  splendour,  she  her- 
self appeared  as  a  sun  in  the  form  of  a  sylph, 
whose  disc  was  studded  with  stars,  the  light 
and  silvery  appearance  of  which,  contrasted 
with  the  golden  magnificence  of  the  face  on 
which  they  rested  to  an  effect  the  most  lively 
pleasing,  and  imposing.  Her  right  hand,  as 
when  first  seen,  held  proudly  the  airy  and  om- 
nifarious instrument,  which  now  appeared  of 
burnished  gold,  fired  by  the  departing  light 
of  the  great  and  magnificent  orb  —  the  un- 
erring regulator  of  day  and  night.  She  was 
visible  but  for  a  moment,  when  in  the  bright 
refulgence  of  her  charms,  she  moved  away  in 
the  splendid  train  of  the  sun,  with  inconceiv' 
able  rapidity,  into  indefinite  space.  The  grey 
twilight  fell  soon  after;  and  the  night  ad- 
vanced from  the  east,  and  spread  its  sable 
folds  to  mantle  the  earth  in  imperfect  dark- 
ness, till  the  pale  moon  rose,  and  silvered  the 
gloom  with  her  soft  and  gentle  beams — witii 
the  shadow  of  day. 
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In  the  meaowhile  the  wild  woman,  unob- 
served, had  sought  the  shades  of  the  forest. 
The  wolves  still  remained  Bome  distance  off, 
lyin^  upon  the  green  turf  together,  tike  a 
flock  of  sheep ;  but  a  wolf-cry  from  the  heart 
of  the  forest,  similar  to  the  one  made  by 
Ludolpb,  now  recalled  then]  into  its  darkest 
recesses. 

The  Lady  Bona  closely  compressed  an  arm 
of  Ludolph  with  both  hers,  feeling  the  greatest 
consolation  and  confidence  in  his  protection; 
while  De  Bellemonte,  who  was  very  lame 
from  the  bite  he  had  received,  availed  himself 
of  the  support  of  the  other — the  arm  of  the 
nnsuBpecting  youth,  whose  horrid  and  dreadful 
death  he  had  plotted  in  the  morning,  with  so 
much  cold-blooded  calculation  and  ingenuity. 

In  this  form  they  were  hastening  with  all 
the  speed  they  could  command,  ia  the  dis- 
abled state  of  the  knight-baron,  who  Ludolph 
would  not  leave  behind,  though  he  was  under 
the  most  painful  anxiety  to  secure  the  safety 
of  the  Lady  Bona  in  the  castle  of  her  father, 
without  a  moment's  delay  ;  apprehending,  as 
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night  was  approachiog,  the  possibility  of  a 
fresh  attack  from  the  wolves,  when  they  were 
met  by  a  large  party  from  the  Castle,  headed 
by  the  Lord  Godoiphin,  who  came,  thus  aided, 
in  search  of  his  beloved  and  affectionate 
daughter. 

De  Bellemonte  was  then  placed  upon  a 
litter,  hastily  made  of  withes,  which  were 
fastened  together  with  briars,  and  put  across 
two  thick  branches  of  a  tree.  The  litter  was 
carried  by  four  men,  and  then  the  whole  party 
soon  found  themselves  within  the  Castle 
gates.  The  knight-baron  was  instantly  con- 
veyed to  his  chamber,  and  had  his  leg  examined 
by  one  of  his  own  retainers,  who  was  well 
skilled  in  the  simple  and  inexpensive  phar- 
macy of  the  age.  The  flesh  was  much  lacerated 
and  swollen,  but  an  embrocation  extracted 
from  curious  herbs  of  a  cooling,  oily,  and 
allaying  nature,  was  applied  by  him,  and  the 
remedy  was  so  efficacious,  that  in  a  few  days 
De  Bellemoate  had  again  the  free  use  of  bis 
wounded  limb. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

1 

1 

1 

"  Lore  cslli  lor  love.    Nol  all  the  pride  orbeautr  : 
Those  eyei  Ihtl  lell  ai  whal  the  luo  ig  made  gfi 
ThOK  lips,  who«  touch  ii  (o  be  boueht  wiih  life  ! 
Tho«  bUli  of  driren  ino».  whkh  Ken  ire  tcU : 
All  thew  pouesl  are  nought,  hut  u  Ihey  are 
The  proof,  the  lobglance  of  an  inward  paulon. 
And  [he  rich  plunder  of  a  Ukta  hean." 

During  the  confinement  of  De  Bellemotite 
to  his  chamber,  he  was  constantly  tended  by 
Ludolph,  who  felt  the  highest  gratitude  to- 
wards the  knight-baron  for  "what,  he  thought, 
his  generous  and  noble  aseistance  ;  and  the 

greatest  concern  at  the  death  of  his  esquire. 
The  Lady  Bona  had  had  no  opportunity  of 

communicating  to  Ludolph  her  suspicions  of 
the  treachery  of  De  Bellemonte,  for  the  dread- 
ful fright  she  had  experienced,  had  thrown 
her  into  an  alarming  state  of  health,  which 
wholly  confiaed  her  to  her  room. 

Ludolph,  at  the  same  time,  felt  the  deepest 

^                1 
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aDxiety  about  the  illneES  of  the  dear  object 
of  his  tenderest  affectiong,  whose  safety 
hitherto,  was  principally  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Baron  and  his  lady,  for  which  tfaey  were 
unbounded  in  their  expressions  of  thanks, 
and  stated  that  they  considered  a  blessing 
had  been  over  their  family,  and  castle,  ever 
since  his  mysterious  entrance  into  it. 

Not  a  moment,  however,  waa  lost  by  De 
Bellemonte  after  his  recovery,  to  push  od  his 
cowardly  and  diaboticat  schemes  for  the  de- 
struction of  the  .dauntless  youth.  Even  when 
leaning  on  his  arm  for  support,  he  was  exult- 
ing over  the  adventure,  notwithstanding  his 
own  painful  hurt,  and  the  frightful  death  of 
his  faithful  esquire,  for  he  saw  that  it  was 
pregnant  with  the  means,  if  properly  used, 
of  ultimately  fully  accomplishing  his  ends. 
Chance  too  often  aids  the  vilest  purposes, 
and  he  availed  himself  of  the  different  promi- 
nent incidents  attending  the  encounter  with 
the  wolves,  and  their  miraculous  escape  from 
them,  to  compass,  successfully,  the  total  un- 
doing of  Ludolpli. 


The  period  was  very  superstitious^  and  full 
faith  was  placed  in  witchcraft,  charged  with 
which^  hundreds — nay,  thousands  have  been 
burnt  at  the  stake,  before,  at,  and  since  that 
period ;  to  which  they  were  too  often  brought 
by  Pharisaical  fanatics,  whose  own  artful  acts 
and  practices^  nearer  approached  witchery, 
than  any  thing  their  innocent  and  hapless 
▼ictims  could  possibly  be  charged  with.  The 
age  was  so  barbarous,  that  to  suspect  a  per- 
son of  witchcraft,  was  alone  sufficient  to  raise 
a  thousand  voices,  calling  loudly  to  have  the 
suspected  party  put  to  death. 

The  Lord  Godolphin's  weakest  point  was  in 
the  belief  of  witchcraft,  on  which  failing,  De 
Bellemonte  most  cunningly,  and  successfully 
worked.  He  sought  an  early  private  inter- 
view with  the  Baron,  with  whom  he  was  clo- 
seted for  some  time.  He  first  alarmed  the 
fiunily  pride  of  the  Baron,  by  stating  that  Lu- 
dolph  had  enticed  the  Lady  Bona  to  the  forest 
with  some  sinister  design.  "  I  overheard  him," 
said  he,  "  constrain  the  Lady  Bona  to  meet 
him.     Fearing  some  harm  might  happen  to 
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the  lady -maid  en,  I  was  induced  to  follow.  I 
luckily  came  up  io  time  to  save  your  daughter 
from  a  host  of  ravenous  wolves.  The  immi- 
nent peril  of  the  young  lady  can  be  gathered 
from  the  fact  that  my  poor  and  faithful  es- 
quire perished  in  her  defence,  and  I  was, 
also,  nearly  falling  a  victim  ;  though  a  tliou- 
sand  such  lives  as  my  esquire's,  or  my  own, 
I  value  not,  compared  to  the  preservation  of 
the  dear  daughter  of  my  good  friend,  the  Lord 
Godolphin;"  and  here  he  seized  the  Baron's 
hand  and  warmly  pressed  it  within  his  own. 

"  Oh !  Sir  Canute,  how  can  I  sufficiently 
express  or  return  the  obligations  we  owe 
you  ?  "  said  the  Baron,  "  you  have  thrown 
some  light  upon  a  matter,  about  which,  we 
have  been  most  grossly  deceived.  Our 
daughter's  safety,  we  have  been  induced  to 
place  mainly  to  the  account  of  young  Ludolpb 
— a  foundling  whom  we  have  brought  up  and 
cherished,  when  it  would  appear  that  he  was 
the  sole  cause  of  the  perilous  danger  to  which 
our  beloved  daughter  was  exposed ;  and  of 
the  illness  which  now  afflicts  her." 
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"It  is  too  true,"  rejoined  De  Belleiuonle, 
"and  what  is  more— I  have  good  reason  to 
think  that  he,  an  outcast^ — a  EipuriouB  offspring 
of  some  mendicant,  no  doubt— has,  by  the 
most  wily  arts  and  practices,  succeeded  in 
gaiuing  the  affections  of  the  only  child  of  one 
of  the  most  noble  houses  in  Britain." 

De  Bellemonte  here  paused  to  observe  the 
effect  which  his  announcement  might  have 
upon  the  Baron;  and  he  could  scarcely  re- 
strain his  feelings,  as  lie  remarked  his  eye 
look  fierce,  and  a  hectic  pass  over  his  coun- 
tenance, while  he  added,  much  agitated, — 
"  Give  me  but  proof  of  this.  Sir  Knight- 
Baron,  and  the  ingrate  who  seeks  to  make  bo 
I  ill  a  return  for  our  favour  and  protection,  as 
to  dishonour  our  name,  shall  he  confined  in 
the  deepest  dungeon  of  the  Castle,  where  in 
efaains  he  shall  for  ever  rue  his  presump- 
tion." 

"  What  stronger  proof  would  ye  have,  my 
dear  Baron,"  said  De  Bellemonte,  "  than  that 
he  allured  your  daughter  to  the  forest,  where 
she  was  on  the  point  of  perishing.     Besides, 
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I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  togetJier,  ai 
have  heard  them  address  each  other  by  tl 
most  endearing  appetlations — appellation! 
Done  but  lovera  use  in  their  interchange  ( 
rows," 

"  Inform  me  more,  or  unsay  this,"  said  th 
Baron,  with  increased  emotion.  "Alas  !  ths 
all  these  years  we  should  have  nurtured 
serpent,  who  in  return  for  onr  goodnesE 
stings  us  in  the  most  vital  part,  and  robs  us  o 
our  greatest  treasure — the  hope,  the  joy,  thi 
blessing  of  our  lives  now,  and  the  prospect  o 
happiness  in  our  old  age." 

"  He  must  be  in  league  with  witches,  anc 
have  raised  a  spell  over  the  mind  of  youi 
daughter,  Baron,"  added  De  Bellemoate 
"  That  he  has  dealings  in  witchcruft  and  with 
witches,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  He  came 
from  among  hundreds  of  wolves  unhurt,  and 
was  (juickly  followed  by  a  wild  beldame, 
who  Inid  about  her  with  supernatural  power. 
It  conld  be  nothing  else,  than  the  effects  of 
their  wicked  arts  anited,  which  made  all  the 
wolves  fall  upon  my  poor  esquire,   and   in- 
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Btantly  devour  him.  They  caused,  aUo,  one 
to  seize  upon  me,  but  the  youth  Ludolph, 
whose  power,  strength,  and  ability  to  re- 
sist are  not  to  be  compared  to  mine,  is  with- 
out a  scratch.  Besides.  I  heard  him  hold 
communion  with  oue  of  the  infernal  tribe,  at 
the  sound  of  whose  voice,  the  wolves  on  the 
instant  became  as  harmless  as  lambs,  and  re- 
treated back  into  the  forest,  which  could  only 
be  the  effect  of  some  supernatural  agency.  On 
my  knighthood  I  think  he  is  leagued  with 
witches,  and  is  well  practised  in  witchcraft 
and  sorcery." 

"The  facts  astound  roe,"  said  the  Baron, 
much  moved,  "  they  call  loudly  for  investi- 
gation, and  they  shall  have  it.  To-morrow  at 
noon  we  will  enter  upon  the  solemn  enquiry: 
the  youth  shall  not  be  condemned  unheard; 
bat  if  he  cannot  explain  away,  satisfactorily, 
the  mysterious  circumstances  which  appear 
BO  strong  against  him,  fuU  and  ample  justice 
shall  be  done  on  him. 

De  Bellemonte  had   purposely  suppressed 
the    two    lines   in    which    the    Ladye  of   the 
I  k2 
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Rose  announced  herself,  as  well  as  her  in 
tent, —  I 

"  A  iplril  arche  tuly  air,  m 

Tort  windi,  I've  iftd,  to  Mie  the  pair," — 

for  he  saw,  that,  if  he  named  them,  thei 
would  disprove  the  accuBation  altogether,  anc 
prove,  on  the  contrary,  that  if  witchcraft  hac 
Jiad  any  thing  whatever  to  do  with  the  oc 
currence,  it  was  of  a  protective,  and  not  of  i 
wicked  and  destructive  character,  and  thai 
the  safety, — not  the  destruction  of  the  Lad) 
Bona,  was  the  object  attained  in  its  exercise. 
By  virtue  of  the  right  of"  Fossa  and  Furca,"* 
held  by  Lord  Oodolphin,  in  common  with 
many  other  puissant  barons,  Ludolph  was  put 
upon  his  trial,  unknown  to  Lady  Godolphin 
or  her  fair  daughter,  at  the  instigation  of  De 
BeJiemonte,  who  advised,  upon  the  plea  of 
sparing  their  feelings,  that  the  proceedings 
should  be  carried  on  without  their  knowledge, 

■  Tbc  Teudal  nght  of  "  Fou*  uid  Furca"  i.  (.  "  Rt  ind  pl- 
low>."  formctly  wu  ■  very  hif[h  privilege,  or  initinitiaii,  h(ld  bf 
right  by  mo9l,  but  fierciKd  by  ntl  of  Ibc  feudal  barons.  It  wai 
Uie  rifbl  af  trjii^,  cundnnning  utd  ncniluig.  Tbe  mtudCTOiu 
■bum  10  wbkb  inch  ■  ifilcm  of  Uw  waa  liable,  an  qnlw  ob- 
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and  he  was  condemned,  though,  in  his  de- 
fence the  poor  youth  declared  his  total  igno- 
rance of  the  Lady-Maiden  Bona  venturing  to 
the  forest — an  act  he  would  have  strongly 
urged  her  against,  and  not  have  encouraged 
— and  described  most  artlessly  the  whole 
transac^on,  not  concealing  a  single  fact, 
whether  it  was  calculated  to  militate  against 
himself  or  not.  The  consequence  was  that 
the  main  facts  of  impeachment,  as  urged  and 
proved  by  De  Bellemonte,  and  one  or  two 
witnesses  whom  he  suborned  and  schooled 
for  the  purpose,  were  literally  established  by 
his  own  admissions,  and  he  was  declared 
guilty  of  witchcraft,  and  sentenced  to  be 
burnt  alive,  at  night  fall,  on  the  following 
day  ; — the  mode  of  death  universally  adopted 
for  that  supposed  offence.  In  the  meantime 
he  was  consigned  to  a  dismal  dungeon,  whose 
darkness  was  not  relieved  by  a  single  ray  of 
light,  which  left  the  hapless  Ludolph  in  a 
horrible  and  indescribable  state  of  mind,  with- 
out the  slightest  hope  or  comfort  to  indulge 
^n,  which  might  cheer  him  even  for  a  moment. 
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No  percoD  was  allowed  to  see  him,  or  briug 
him  any  food  ;  thua  had  the  usual  good  and 
humane  feelingB  of  the  Baron  Godolphin 
sustained  a  sudden  and  complete  revulsioD, 
by  a  barbarous  prejudice  common  to  the 
timee.  There  is  no  state  of  misery  so  great 
but  what  it  can  be  aggravated  or  alleviated 
by  even  slight  circumstances ;  and  who  can 
paint  the  horrors  of  the  mind  of  a  condemned 
criminal,  debarred  of  all  light — of  all  food — 
and  of  all  social  communion  with  human 
beings,  having  the  dreadful  certainty  of  soon 
being  put  to  a  dreadful  and  violent  death, 
pictured  in  bright  and  vivid  colors  to  the  ima- 
gination. The  light  of  the  mind  ever  shines, 
whether  the  object  before  it  he  bright  felicity, 
or  black  despair.  The  criminal  who  is  to  die 
the  next  minute,  will  still  derive  some  relief 
to  his  misery,  in  satisfying  the  cravings  ot 
hunger,  but  his  sufieringa  must  be  infinitely 
more  increased  when  his  bodily  wants  are 
added  to  his  mental  agony. 

The  dark  efaades  of  night  bad  falleu  early 
upon  the  day,  when  Ludolph  was  dragged 
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from  his  cell,  io  which  no  person  had  yet 
been  confined,  who  had  ever  left  it,  but  to 
meet  certain  death,  escorted  to  the  stake  out- 
aide  the  castle  walls,  by  a  party  of  Lord  Go- 
dolphin's  vassals,  joiued  with  a  few  of  De 
BellemoDte's  retainers. 

The  good  Baron  Godolpliio,  and  the  wicked 
knif^ht-baron  De  BeUemonte,  were  seated 
under  the  spreading  branches  of  a  tine  syca- 
more tree,  to  witness  the  cruel  execution 
of  the  sentence,  attended  by  their  principal 
men-at-arms,  while  the  common  men  formed 
themselves  some  paces  off  the  intended  vic- 
tim, and  completed  a  circle  round  the  stake. 

Ludolph  was  then  bound  to  the  stake;  the 
next  moment,  a  light  was  put  to  the  faggots, 
which  were  to  consume  him.  They  were  al- 
ready in  flames,  and  were  sending  up  a  smo- 
thering volume  of  smoke,  when  the  most 
piercing  screams  were  heard,  and  the  cry  of 
"  Save  him,  O !  my  father,  save  him,  save  him, 
he  is  innocent." 

The  Lady  Bona,  the  instant  before  only 
had  been  informed  of  the  melancholy  fate 
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which  iiwaited  Ludolph,  aud  ill  as  she  was, 
Bod  without  any  extra  covering,  she  liad 
flown  from  her  sick  bed  to  implore  of  her 
father  the  youth's  pardon.  She  arrived  too 
late,  for  the  frightful  tragedy  had  already 
commenced,  and  at  the  sight  of  the  yuuog 
flames  glaring  upon  the  stake-bound  youth, 
she  fell  senseless  within  a  few  paces  of  the 
blazing  faggots. 

Ludolph,  under  the  influence  of  the  suSb- 
cating  flames,  had  drooped  his  head  in  insen- 
sibility, while  the  Are  was  communicating 
from  stick  to  stick,  from  faggot  to  faggot, 
with  great  rapidity.  Here  some  horrid  yells 
eouuded  in  the  opposite  direction,  and  three 
of  the  men-at-arms  were  laid  low  upon  the 
turf,  before  any  one  could  be  aware  of  the 
cause  of  their  fall.  Having  thus  cleared  the 
way  before  her,  the  red  flames  of  the  faggots 
flashed  upon  the  wild  woman,  who  was  so 
bold  and  staunch  a  party  in  the  strife  with 
the  wolves.  "  Peg  of  the  Dell ;  Peg  of  the 
Dell,"  resounded  from  a  dozen  voices,  when 
Bh«  was  prevented  from  doing  further  mis- 
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chief,  by  having  her  uplifted  arms  ready  to 
make  a  fresh  blow,  pinioned  from  behind,  by 
fear  stout  yeomen  rushing  upon  her,  and 
seizing  them,  ere  the  fourth  flourish  of  her 
^  white  heart"  could  take  its  certain  efiect 
with  the  rest.  Black  Peg's  intention  of  re- 
leasing the  youth,  in  spite  of  every  difficulty, 
was  thus  frustrated,  and  all  her  attempts  to 
shake  ofi*  those  who  held  her  proved  abor- 
tive. 

The  light  of  day  now  suddenly  beamed  in  a 
circle  upon  the  frightful  scene,  and  instead 
of  the  chills  of  evening,  was  felt  the  glowing 
warmth  of  day.  The  most  lovely  and  celes- 
tial music  then  breathed  upon  the  air,  and  in 
a  voice  more  sweet  than  a  cherub's,  was  ex- 
pressed the  same  lines  which  were  heard  be- 
fore, but  in  a  cadence  most  plaintive,  pathetic 
and  affecting — 

*'  A  ipirit  of  the  vatty  air, 
'Fore  winds,  I've  sped,  to  save  the  pair." 

The  flames  of  the  faggots  were  already 
checked  :  they  died  away  before  alight  which 
bad  more  than  the  heat  And  glow  of  a  noon-day 
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summer  sun.  The  last  thin  vapour  of  amoke  had 
spread  itself  in  the  air,  ere  the  spectators  of 
the  tragedy  recovered  the  sense  of  perceptioDi 
which  had  been  taken  away  by  the  inatant 
and  dazzling  light,  when  the  first  object  which 
presented  itself  to  their  recovered  sight,  was 
the  Lodge  of  the  Rase,  standing  in  the  same 
attitude  as  before,  amid  the  brightest  son- 
shine,  close  to  the  stake,  and  applying  a  fra- 
grant drop  from  her  robe,  to  the  ^nostril  of 
the  lifeless  Ludolph.  The  cords  which  bound 
him  loosened,  and  he  leaped,  with  restored 
life  to  raise  from  the  ground  the  Lady  Bona, 
whose  prostration  first  met  his  quickened 
gaze. 

His  close  embrace  soon  revived  the  gentle- 
hearted  lady-maiden,  who  upon  beholding 
Ludolph  safe  uttered  a  choking  exclamation 
of  surprise  and  joy,  and  her  lovely  head  rested 
against  his  breast  for  awhile  in  a  delirium  of 
conscious  and  gratified  stupor. 

De  Bellemonte  closed  his  eyes,  and  his  ro- 
bust frame  trembled  with  disappointment, 
rage,  shame,  and  fear.    The  Baron  and  the 
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rest  of  the  spectators  were  struck  dumb  and 
motionless  at  the  miraculous  intervention, 
which  had  saved  the  youth,  whose  threatened 
fate  had  awakened  the  deepest  commiseration 
in  the  breasts  of  many,  whose  feelings  were 
not  too  much  warped  by  the  blind  and  infatu- 
ated bigotry  of  those  rude  and  unenlightened 
days. 

Before  any  of  the  party  had  recovered  their 
Borprise  and  the  use  of  their  faculties,  the 
fair  spirit  of  light,  in  a  wilder  but  with  the 
same  affecting  and  soul-entrancing  melody, 
and  still  accompanied  by  her  bewitching  and 
ever-varying  instrument — said  : 

"  The  sun  declines  behind  the  hills, 
My  coune  b  in  his  ray; 
In  ceaseless  light  I  thus  eigoy, 
A  space  of  endless  day." 

The  last  word  had  scarcely  sounded  on  the 
air,  when  the  whole  party  found  themselves 
enveloped  in  darkness.  The  magic  harmony 
still  floated  upon  the  breeze,  but  only  for  a 
very  short  space  of  time. 

"To  the  west,  to  the  west — look  to  the 
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west/'  shouted  Ludolph  in  breathless  haste. 
All  eyes  were  instantly  directed  towards  the 
western  sky.  The  Ladye  of  the  Rose,  was  pas- 
sing over  the  brow  of  the  highest  mountain, 
holding  the  instrument,  as  usual,  high  in  the 
air;  and  casting  in  her  way,  a  limited  and 
transitory  shadow  of  light  upon  the  earth, 
while  a  gleam  of  light  streamed  in  her  train, 
marking  her  inconceivably  fleet  course  with 
the  vividness  and  indurability  of  a  meteor. 
Her  slight  form  was  partially  veiled  in  a  light 
blue  transparent  cloud,  which  was  edged  with 
a  hue  of  burnished  gold,  and  the  crystallized 
watery  gems  upon  her  robe,  twinkled  like 
stars. 

The  eye  had  only  just  time  to  rest  on  the 
beauteous  being — about  whom  the  atmosphere 
was  as  bright  lis  day,  and  all  around  that  was 
of  the  darkness  of  night  before  the  moon  is 
up,  ere  she  receded  into  the  boundless  air, 
leaving  the  full  moon,  which  now  emerged 
from  the  east,  to  shed  her  silvery  beams,  and 
penetrate^  with  her  interesting  light,  the  dark 
mantle  of  night. 
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While  all  were  deeply  impressed  with 
wonder  and  admiration,  Peg  of  the  Dell 
effected  her  escape,  which  the  Baron  very 
much  regretted,  as  he  wanted  to  learn  all  that 
she  could  unfold  relating  to  Ludolph,  since 
whose  strange  introduction  into  the  castle— 
nineteen  years  gone  by— she  had  not  been 
teen  in  that  neighbourhood,  excepting  when 
she  rendered  such  effective  aid  to  ludolph  in 
his  contest  with  the  wolves,  and  then  she 
was  not  recogniB«d  in  time  to  stay  her  flight 
back  into  the  forest. 

The  return  of  Ludolph  (whose  clothes  were 
not  even  singed)  to  the  caatle  was  one  of  tri- 
umph; and  the  night  afterwards  was  far  spent 
in  the  most  sincere  rejoicings  at  his  preserva- 
tion,which  was  fairly  considered  as  having  been 
effected  by  the  interposition  of  Providence. 

At  aa  early  hour  the  next  morning  he  was 
■ummoned  to  the  presence  of  the  Lord  Go- 
dolphin.  "  Ludolph,"  said  the  Baron,  deeply 
affected,  which  he  was  at  no  pains  to  con- 
ceal, "  forget,  if  you  can,  my  late  barbarity  ; 
and  in  this  embrace,  at  least,  forgive  me." 


ana  in  inis  em  or 
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The  coDti'ite  Baron  folded  the  youlh  to  his 
hesrt,  and  shed  0¥er  bim  a  flood  of  tears. 

Od  recoveriag  himself  a  little,  he  con- 
tinued, "  My  poor  Ludolph,  yonr  history  is 
not  unknown  to  you.  The  lines  which  we 
found  pinned  under  your  little  chin  when 
yoa  were  first  discovered  in  our  chamber, 
caught  my  eye  this  morning.  They  mu 
thus : — " 

■  Thii  ckiSd  or  chance, 
Prrdunce  tatj  bt. 
By  sword  uid  bnce, 
Of  high  degree' 

"  I  hare  well  considered  these  words,  and  if 
it  meets  with  your  wishes,  which  I  believe  it 
will,  I  have  resolved  to  aid  the  developement 
of  the  prophecy  they  contain.  A  fine  field 
is  now  open  suited  to  the  purpose,  and  also 
to  your  bold,  dauntless,  and  enterprising 
spirit.  King  Richard  is  away  to  the  Holy 
Land,  on  a  fresh  crusade,  and  a  volunteer  of 
your  promise,  will  no  doubt,  be  considered 
a  bigbacquiBition  by  our  renowned  monarch. 
With  him  you  will  gain  fame  by  your  valour, 
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and  also  a  name  fur  yourself,  of  which  you 
have,  hitherto,  only  had  ooe  bestowed  upon 
yoa  as  the  child  of  my  adoption,  though  I 
hare  reasons  for  believing  that  connaturally 
you  are  entitled  to  no  mean  one.  Time  may 
imravel  the  mysteries  of  all.  In  the  mean- 
while return  but  aa  distinguished  in  war,  as 
you  are  brave  and  good  in  peace,  and  the 
Lady  Bona  who  I  know  you  love,  shall  be 
the  reward  of  your  merits.  Select  the  best 
suit  of  armour,  and  the  best  sword  and  lance 
the  castle  contains ;  you  shall  also  have  your 
favourite  '  Black  Dorset,'  and  may  he  carry 
yoa  safely  to  conquest  and  glory.  Other 
weighty  concerns  keep  me  in  England,  or 
you  should  have  fought  under  my  banner." 

Ludolph'a  eyes  glistened  with  the  highest 
delight  at  the  Baron's  proposal,  and  without 
hesitation  most  cheerfully  embraced  it.  The 
end  of  three  days  saw  him  ready  for  his  de- 
parture. On  the  evening  of  the  last  day  he 
sought  a  private  interview  on  the  terrace  with 
the  Lady  Bona,  who  had  now  recovered  from 
her  indisposition.     The  meeting  was  most 


affecting.  For  some  minutes  they  had  not 
power  of  speech,  and  they  silently  fell  into 
each  other's  anns,  where  they  remained  locked 
in  a  combined  emotion  of  unatterable  love, 
hope,  anxiety  and  fear,  all  straggling  in  their 
turns  for  mastery. 

''  And  are  you  for  the  wars  in  a  stranger's 
land,  dear  Ludolph,"  at  length  said  the  lady- 
maiden,  with  ill-suppressed  concern,  and 
glancing  an  eye  upon  him  which  keenly 
expressed,  '^  and  shall  I  ever  behold  ye 
again  V* 

^'  Yes,  sweet  love,  I  go/'  said  Ludolpb, 
''  for  name  which  I  have  not ;  for  fame  which 
I  will  gain  ;  and  for  what  is  dearer  to 
me  than  life  and  all — for  my  own  gentle 
Bona,  whose  affections  must  be  bestowed 
where  distinction  and  merits,  at  least,  equal 
the  pretensions  of  others,  however  all  may 
fall  short  of  her  deserts.  These  I  go  seek 
for,  sweet  lady,  to  return  with  them,  and 
then  to  claim  thee  on  thy  love  and  thy  fa- 
ther's promise.  If  I  return  not— <lear  love, — 
if  I  return  not, — do  not  grieve,  but  rejoice 
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that,  however  inglorious  in  name,  I  fell  not 
into  an  inglorious  grave." 

"  The  hope,**  said  the  Lady  Bona,  ''that 
you  will  return  full  of  renown  is  strong  upon 
me,  and  it  shall  cheer  me  during  your  absence. 
Be  discreet,,  dear  Ludolph,  and  not  too  bold ; 
in  a  strange  land,  and  a  stranger  among  your 
own  countrymen^  what  succour  will  aid  you 
in  an  extremity  ?  Alas !  what  dangers  will 
surround  you !  Of  all  things  beware  of  De 
BeUemonte ;  he,  too,  goes  to  the  Holy  Land, 
and  he  is  thy  subtle  and  cruel  enemy.  Shun 
him  as  a  more  bitter  foe  than  you  can  find  in 
the  host  of  infidels  you  will  battle  with.  I 
have  with  me  something  you  must  wear  in 
remembrance  of  me,  Ludolph ;  it  is  a  likeness 
of  myself  in  a  stone,  delineated  by  its  veins ; 
it  is  a  rare  and  great  curisoity.  My  father, 
before  I  was  bom,  was  walking  on  Afric's 
ahore,  washed  by  the  broad  Atlantic,  during 
the  prevalence  of  a  mighty  tempest.  Wave 
rolled  over  wave,  and  dashed  high  upon  the 
beach.    From  amid  the  foaming  surge  a  large 
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nients,  which  proved    of  a 
half  of  which  had,  in  the  c 
ments,  in  relievo,  of  a  youi 
in  blood-coloured  spots.    I 
the  stone ;  brought  it  with 
and   had  it  polished  and  i 
opens  and  shuts  by  a  sprinj 
a  slight  compression  near  tc 
at  the  bottom.    My  father  gi 
is  considered  to  bear  a  stR 
of  me.    Here  it  is,  Ludolph, 
paration    and   re-union    be 


ours." 


The  Lady  Bona  here  took 
the  locket,   more  precious   i 
Ludolph  than  the  most    cos 
looked  at  it  for  a  moment,  i 
round  his  neck.    He  seized  : 
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eyes  up  to  heaven,  he  empLatically  exclaimed 
to  her  short,  but  pathetic  address,  "  Amen, — 
Amen." 

A  radiant  light  now  gleamed  though  the 
air,  as  momentarily  as  a  northern-light,  and 
a  strain  of  Elysian  melody,  which  swelled  with 
the  passing  breeze,  and  died  away  as  quickly, 
captivated  their  souls.  The  two  lovers  soon 
after  separated,  vowing  eternal  constancy ; 
and  heaven-born  hope  soothed  their  minds, 
and  made  their  pillows  those  of  rest  and 
peace. 

The  sun  the  next  morning  rose  in  unclouded 
majesty;  and  shooting  forth  his  vivifying 
rays  of  day  upon  the  drowsy  earth,  witnessed 
the  departure  of  Ludolph  from  Godolpbin 
Castle.  He  had  risen  with  the  morning's  twi- 
light ;  buckled  on  his  armour,  over  which  he 
wore  a  silk  scarf,  a  most  costly  present  at  the 
period,  from  the  Lady  Bona,  mounted  Black 
Dorset,  and  after  taking  an  affectionate  fare- 
well of  ail,  he  emerged  from  the  Castle  gates 
with  the  young  and  invigorating  impulses  of 
his  mind, — love,  hope,  emulating  pride,  and 
l2 
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sanguiuity, — irradiating  his  expressive  coun- 
teoBDce;  afTording  a  buoyancy  of  spirits  to 
his  mind ;  and  giving  an  elasticity  to  his 
frame,  all  of  which  were  a  fair  promise  that,  in 
his  own  determination,  at  least,  the  noon-day 
of  his  career  should  prove  one  of  brilliant  re- 
nown and  shining  glory. 

The  last  winding  of  the  road,  leading  from 
the  Castle  to  the  forest,  through  which  he  had 
to  pass,  brought  him  in  full  view  of  its  ivy- 
mantled  towers.  He  beheld  the  delicate  form 
of  the  Lady  Bona  from  the  topmost  turret, 
waving  a  while  signal  of  a  long  farewell. 
He  reined  up  his  coal-black  steed,  and  for  a 
while  gave  way  to  grief. 

"  Then  fare  thee  well,  sweet  lady-maiden," 
said  Ludolph,  after  a  pause,  "and  may  the 
bright  angel  of  light  watch  over  thee."  Then 
placing  his  hand  upon  the  locket,  and  pres- 
aing  it  against  his  heaving  bosom,  he  ex- 
claimed— 

"  0,  lidy,— tbou  III  the  lun  o(  m;  brtul, — 
Ai  lh>  dirk  miiU  atiaaow  o'er  il  mt ; 
A  look, — ■  ny  from  lhe«,  h  kind  ud  Mr, 
Will  Dwil  Ihna,  In  an  iiuunt.  inta  lit." 
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Now  patting  the  neck  of  his  proud  and  no- 
ble beast,  he  said,  ''away,  Dorset,  away," 
when  he  and  the  two  experienced  and  faithful 
attendants,  who  the  Baron  had  appointed  to 
accompany  him,  were  soon  lost  to  view  in  the 
thickets  of  the  forest. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

*<  I  did  lull  King  Henry  ;— 

But  t'was  thy  beauty  that  provok'd  me. 

**  'Twaa  I  that  stabb'd  young  Edward : 

But  'twas  thy  heavenly  fiue  that  set  me  on." 

Shakspeare. 

In  about  a  week  after  Ludolph's  departure, 
De  Bellemonte  asked  of  the  Baron  bis 
daughter  in  marriage.  His  offers  were  rejected, 
by  the  Baron  with  civility  and  courtesy ;  by  the 
Lady  Bona,  who  retained  a  lively  remembrance 
of  what  she  overheard  from  her  casement, 
with  scorn  and  indignation.  A  day  had  now 
been  fixed  for  the  knight*baron  and  his  suite 
to  leave,  but  it  had  gone  by,  and  they  were 
still  at  the  Castle.  Suddenly  the  overnight, 
the  next  morning  at  day  break  was  finally  ap- 
pointed.    An  hour  before  the  dawn,  however, 
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be  sent  forward  a  body  of  hie  followers,  who 
had  themselves  to  lower  the  draw-bridge,  for 
the  warder  had  had  given  to  him  the  evening 
before  a  powerful  sleeping  potion,  purposely 
to  hold  him  in  a  profound  repose  at  the  time 
of  their  passing  out.  Whec  the  van  body  of 
troopers  had  been  gone  more  than  an  hour, 
De  Bellemonte,  was  ready  with  the  rest  to 
hasten  away. 

Oq  taking  leave  of  the  Baron  and  his  Lady, 
he  pressed  a  hand  of  each  warmly  within  his 
own,  and  wished  them  and  their  fair  daughter, 
to  whom  he  commended  himself,  a  thousand 
blessings : 


Theknight  and  bis  retinue  were  soon  faraway. 
Two  hours  beyond  the  usual  period  of  her 
presence  at  the  breakfast  table  had  elapsed, 
and  no  Lady  Bona  made  her  appearance. 
8fae  had  retired  to  bed  early,  feeling  ex- 
tremely drowsy,  and  as  she  had  been  recently 
so  ill,  orders  were  given  not  to  disturb  her  in 
the  morning,  but  to  leave  her  to  all  the  repose 
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she  could  enjoy.  Now,  however,  the  Baroness 
bent  her  steps  to  her  daughter's  chamber, 
which,  to  her  extreme  horror  and  dismay,  she 
found  empty,  and  in  the  greatest  order.  The 
alarm,  as  quick  as  lightning — spread  through- 
out the  Castle,  but  no  tidings  could  be  gained 
of  the  Lady  Bona.  Conviction  flashed  upon 
their  mind,  that  De  Bellemonte  had  carried 
off  the  daughter  of  the  proud  house  of  Go- 
dolphin.  The  Baron  and  a  large  party  of  his 
vassals  were  soon  in  saddle,  and  spread  in  all 
directions,  but  all  their  efforts  to  come  ap 
with  the  knight-baron  and  his  train  were 
entirely  fruitless.  The  Baron  Godolphin  at 
night-fall  returned,  exhausted  by  his  exertions 
and  quite  bewildered  with  grief.  He  directed 
the  most  experienced  of  his  men-at-arms,  to 
penetrate  through  the  country,  and  not  to 
come  back,  till  they  had  found  or  heard 
something  about  her.  The  whole  Castle  was 
plunged  into  the  deepest  sorrow  and  misery ; 
its  Lord  and  Lady  were  quite  inconsolable  at 
the  heart-breaking  bereavement  they  had  so 
unexpectedly  sustained. 
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De  Bellemonte  had  watched  a  favourable  | 

opportunity  to  iufuse  a  somoiferauB  draught 
into  a  cup  of  spiced  wine,  which  the  Lady 
Bona  had  had  prepared  for  her  by  her 
mother,  the  efiects  of  which  she  soon  began 
to  feel,  though  she  had  not  the  remotest 
suspicion  of  the  cause.  Its  induence  was 
BO  powerful  that  she  reached  her  chamber 
more  than  half  asleep,  and  she  instantly  laid 
herself  npon  the  bed  without  undressing,  and 
fell  into  a  sleep,  so  deep,  that  it  could  be 
compared  only  to  the  sleep  of  death.  The 
Icnight-baroD,  who  did  not  retire  to  rest  the 
whole  night,  found  the  lady-maiden  in  this 
lifeless  situation,  at  the  time  he  desired,  in 
the  morning.  He  gently  raised  her,  wrapped 
her  in  his  roquelaure,  and  committed  her  to 
the  charge  of  the  esquire,  who  took  the  place 
in  his  confidence  of  the  one  who  was  killed 
by  the  wolves,  and  who  was,  with  his  fair  and 
helpless  burthen,  in  the  centre  of  the  van, 
which  left  the  Castle  so  secretly. 

De  Bellemonte  and   his   followers   passed 
from  tlie  forest  by  an  outlet,  in  an  opposite 
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lady-maiden  remained  in  a  state  of  complete 
inseDsibility.  On  reaching  them,  a  fire  was 
kindledof  wood,  leaves,  and  turf,  for  the  place 
was  chilly  and  damp ;  and  she  was  placed  be- 
fore it,  wrapped  in  the  roquelaure,  but  all  the 
attempts  which  were  made  to  restore  anima- 
tion, were  fruitless. 

The  owls  upon  their  heavy  wings  had  left 
their  ivy  shelter,  and  were  marking  the  part- 
ing day,  and  welcoming  the  approach  of  night 
by  their  frightful  hootings,  when  De  Belle- 
tnonte  reached  the  ruins  of  the  temple  of  the 
Druids.  His  conscience  deeply  smote  him, 
when  be  beheld  the  pale  cheek ;  the  colour- 
less lips ;  and  the  motionless  form  of  the 
daughter  of  his  noble  and  hospitable  enter- 
tainer. He  smote  his  breast — he  tore  his  hair, 
and  in  the  wildest  frenzy,  exclaimed,  "And, 
have  I,  hapless  lady,  been  the  cruel  cause  of 
this,  thy  pitiable  condition  ?  Alas !  she  ap- 
pears as  one  who  is  dead.  O!  lady,  open 
thine  eyes  —  sigh  —  breathe —speak — speak, 
even  curses  upon  my  head,  so  that  I  know  ye 
are  alive.     I  loved  ye  to  distraction,  gentle 
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lady,  and  on  the  altar  of  my  wild  passions, 
have  sacrificed  my  fame  aod  honour;  whi< 
before,  were  dearer  to  me  than  life,  and  no 
thou,  too,  art  gone.  Alas  !  no  sigh — no  woi 
no  motion,  to  give  me  notice  of  returning  lii 
To  horse — to  horse,  genteel-men,  instantly 
horse,"  vociferated  the  knight-baron.  "  I 
time  must  be  lost  in  obtaining  the  service 
an  experienced  leech,  and  securing  a  belt 
lodgement  for  the  night,  than  this  desola 
place  affords." 

All  were  soon  mounted.  De  Bellemon 
now  took  upon  himself  the  charge  of  the  lif 
less  Lady  Bona,  whom  he  placed  in  front 
him,  with  her  head  and  bust  reclining  again 
his  left  side.  They  now  prosecuted  tht 
journey  with  all  the  speed  their  tired  steed 
and  the  rough  and  uneven  nature  of  the  groui 
would  admit  of. 

The  evening  had  closed  in  one  watch  earlii 
than  it  would  have  done,  by  reason  of  tl 
heavy  and  misty  state  of  the  atmosphere. 

The  great  night-lamp  of  the  earth  was  a 
ready  up  broad  and  full;    and   through   tl 
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hazy  watery  mist  which  floated  in  the  air,  she 
appeared  suspended  from  the  starry  high- 
vaulted  heavens  nearer  over  the  earth  than 
usual ;  hut  her  silvery  heams  were  less  effective, 
and  her  face  seemed  of  the  hue  of  blood.  The 
dark  clouds,  however,  now  advanced  on  the 
breeze,  and  spread  an  impervious  mantle  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  declining  rays  of  the 
sun  in  the  west,  and  the  rising  beams  of 
the  moon  in  the  east,  so  that  before  De 
Bellemonte,  with  his  lovely  burthen,  and  his 
followers  were  scarcely  two  leagues  over  the 
dreary  heath,  the  whole  party  were  shrouded 
in  complete  darkness.  The  rain  too  began 
to  patter  down  briskly,  and,  as  there  was  no 
seeing  their  way,  they  gave  themselves  up 
completely  to  the  guidance  of  their  horses, 
which,  no  longer  feeling  the  curb,  took  dif- 
ferent directions  along  the  numerous  wind- 
ing ways  between  mounds  of  mould  and 
brushwood,  as  their  instinctive  bias  lead  them. 
Thus  unconsciously  the  whole  party  became 
divided  from  each  other  in  different  direc- 
tions, and  all  their  endeavours  to  rejoin  toge- 
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ther,  by  the  calk  that  were  made  for  thar^i^jU 
purpose,  only  served  to  increase  their  diffi-. 
culties  and  perplexities,  and  to  carry  tht 
still  wider  apart. 

De  Bellemonte  upon  finding  himself  sepa^. 
rated  from  his  followers,  loudly  hallooed  afte^  ^ 
them,  but  the  responses  he  received   cai 
through  the  gloom  from  all  sides,  more 
less  faint,  according  to  the  distance  they  wei 
made  from.      At  length   only  two  or 
replies  were  weakly  heard,  and  these  wei 
in  calls  for  help  and  assistance ;  but  they  sooo- 
ceased  to  disturb  the  stillness  of  the  evening, 
which  now  was  only  occasionally  broken  by 
the  rattling  of  the  rain  in  the  small  pools  of 
water,  which  they  passed  here  and  there,  and 
the  hollow  moanings  of  the  wind  as  it  swept 
through  and  over  the  thin  thorny  branches'  of 
the  clusters  of  heath    and  brushwood,  that 
covered  the  wide  waste  in  which  they  were 
benighted,  bewildered  and  lost. 

The  mood  which  the  knight-baron  was 
plunged  into,  was  as  dismal  and  dark  as  the 
mournful  scene  which  encompassed  him.     A 
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thousand  times  he  wished  himself  back  at  the 
ruins  of  the  Druid's  Temple;  and  as  he  fell 
the  soft  weight  of  the  pitiable  and  lifeless  lady, 
his  frame  trembled  at  the  frightful  conse- 
quences before  him  of  his  audacious,  madden- 
ed, wicked  and  outrageous  temerity.  He  struck 
his  brow  violently  with  his  hand,  which  he 
left  before  his  closed  eyes,  his  mind  being  in 
a  state  of  stupified  distraction. 

He  was  suddenly  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
snorting,  neighing,  and  uneasy  movements  of 
his  war-horse.  On  opening  his  eyes  his  sight 
was  dizzied  by  a  radiant  light  which  filled 
the  air.  The  dark  atmosphere  appeared  on  fire, 
dense  and  glowing,  as  young  and  vigorous 
flames  first  bursting  into  fullness.  Strains 
of  the  most  affecting,  gay,  fascinating  and 
delightful  harmony  sounded  on  the  ear,  while 
a  heavenly  voice,  in  tones  of  angelic  sweet- 
ness, sang, — 


"■TwiKtpolBl 


1,  and  now  on  eanb, 


Aa  quick  u  Ihooghi  to  me." 

The  pretty  music  then  sunk  on  the  sighing  wind. 
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De  Bellemonte  was  conscious  of  the 
sence  of  the  Ladye  of  the  Rose,  and  he  shoo'^  ^^ 
violently  with  apprehension  and  fear.  Th  .^^^ 
eyes  of  his  steed  darted  fire;  its  nostril 
widely  distended,  it  reared  high  upon  its- 
haunches,  and  pawed  the  air  with  its  foi 
legs.  De  Bellemonte,  who  had  lost  all  powec-  "^' 
of  action,  let  go  his  hold  of  the  lady-maiden, 
and  she  fell  from  the  horse  upon  the  groun< 
without  injury,  though  still  in  the  same  stat< 
of  insensibility  that  she  had  remained  in  alLT 
day.  The  horse  on  the  same  instant  took 
fright,  plunged  forward,  and  bounded  away 
with  the  knight-baron  across  the  gloomy 
plain.  A  watery  brilliant  from  her  dew-be- 
spangled robe  was  placed  by  the  fieur  spirit 
upon  the  balmy  lips  of  the  Lady  Bona,  where 
it  soon  dissolved  away,  and  its  redolent  and 
refreshing  virtues  again  restored  her  to  life 
and  animation. 

The  Lady  Bona  then  arose,  and  in  the 
highest  degree  of  wonderment  and  astonish- 
ment beheld,  near  her,  her  celestial  preserver, 
with  all  the  lovely  appearances  attending  her 
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as  usual,  and  the  air  impregnated  with  the 
most  delicious  odours.  The  thick  raia  seemed 
cast  off  from  about  her,  and  to  fail  cluater- 
ingly  around  the  glowing;  light  which  sur- 
rounded her.  By  the  bright  reflection  of  its 
rays,  the  descending  shower  had  the  appear- 
ance of  a  beautiful  circular  cascade  of  the 
most  sparkling  and  brilliant  gems,  in  the 
midst  of  which  the  godlike  being  stood  in  the 
Bame  graceful  attitude  as  when  first  seen,  and 
holding  to  the  moaning  breeze  her  omnifari- 
ous instrument  of  gold  and  silver  tints,  from 
which  breathed  as  usual,  the  most  soul-en- 
tranctng  and  bewitching  melody.  The  Ladye 
of  the  Rose  quickly  receded  from  her  de- 
lighted gaze,  moving  towards  the  west.  The 
bright  and  shining  glory  of  her  presence  was 
then,  by  rapid  degrees,  dimmed,  as  if  a  veil  of 
rain  descended  over  her,  when  she  seemed  in 
a  moment  to  waste  away,  and  mingle  in  the 
dark  shower  and  gloom,  as  a  November  sun 
appears  to  dissolve  into  the  dark  thick- 
Bpreading  vapours  of  a  moantain  fog. 
On  the  disappearance  of  the  Lad^e  of  the 
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Rose,  the  lady-maiden  was  left  in  total  dark. — 
ne&B,  and  the  pitiless  rain  fell  in  torrents 
about  her.  In  trembling  alarm  she  looked 
around  for  a  place  of  refuge;  nought  but 
pitchy  darkness,  on  all  sides,  met  her  anxious 
gaze.  At  last  she  was  on  the  point  of  sink- 
ing to  the  earth  with  affright  and  dismay, 
when  her  strength  and  courage  were  revived  by 
a  light,  which  ever  and  anon  flashed  and  glim- 
mered to  her  sight  only  a  few  paces  from  her. 
She  hastened  towards  it,  and  found  that  it 
proceeded  from  the  dying  embers  of  a  fire,  ia 
the  corner  of  some  ruins.  They  were  the 
ruins  of  the  Druid's  Temple,  towards  which, 
the  horse  had  returned,  with  its  master  and 
his  fair  chaise,  when  the  rein  was  ^iven  it  to 
take  which  way  it  pleased,  through  the  dread- 
ful darkness  which  prevailed. 

The  Lady  Bona  was  glad  to  meet  even  with 
this  retreat  and  shelter  from  the  storm,  which 
now  began  to  rag'e  most  furiously,  accom- 
panied by  peals  of  rollinff  thunder  and  flashes 
of  vivid  lightning. 

The  gentle  lady,  instead  of  yielding  to  de- 
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^pair,  in  her  novel  and  melancholy  Bltuation, 
ituinediately  set  about  stirring  up,  and  re- 
kindling the  fire  with  some  wood  which  she 
Vbuod  near  at  hand.  Having  done  this  efiec- 
I  lively,  she  then  hung  up  before  the  entrance, 

I  to  keep  the  weather  out,  tlie  knight-baron's 
roquelaure,  in  which  she  had  remained  en- 
wrapped, and  which  wag  drenched  through 
by  the  rain,  in  order  to  meet  the  trying  emer- 
gencies of  the  case,  in  the  beat  way  possible, 
and  wait  with  patience  for  the  coming  mom. 
She  also  felt  quite  famished,  but  she  found 
nothing  wherewithal  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of 
hunger. 

She  seated  herself  before  the  blazing  fire 
she  had  made,  in  the  most  appalling  astonish- 

II  inent,  at  the  miserable  and  forlorn  situation 
IB  which  she  found  herself  placed  ;  and  which 
■he  in  vain  strove  to  account  for.    The  wind 

'  and  rain  to  which  she  had  been  exposed, 
and  the  heavy  state  of  insensibility  from 
which  she  had  so  recently  awakened,  however, 
predisposed  her  to  the  influence  of  the  fire's 
warmth,  which  brought  on  an  immediate  and 
m2 
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irresistible  drowainesa,   that  soon   sunk    he^^"" 
into  a  deep  and  sound  sleep.    Under  ita  con — 
genial  influence  she  reclined  before  the  fire., 
on    the   bare  ground,   when   all   her    painful 
anxieties  were,  at  once,  suspended,  and  for 
the  time,  fell  into  repose. 

The  stomi  passed  off  with  the  night ;  and 
the  following  day  was  far  advanced,  ere  the 
youthful  lady  awoke.  She  felt  much  asto- 
nished to  tind  that  during  her  slumbers,  some 
one  had  taken  great  care  of  her.  Instead  o( 
the  bare  ground,  she  was  reposing  comfortably, 
OD  a  bed  made  of  leaves,*  over  which,  one 
half  of  the  roquelaure  was  thrown,  while  the 

•  Bed*  nude  of  Inva  were,  no  doubt,  at  Ihii  period,  «m- 
ddend  no  mean  luxury,  unce  ewn  eitenilve  landi  were  hdd  by 
the  rimple  perfonnmnie,  when  neeoiary,  of  ui  eostgciMDI  to 
provide  no  beilec  (cnrnimodalion  eveu  for  a  King  of  England. 

"John  Baldwin  bdd  (lie  minor  of  Oteraifn,  in  Ayletbory. 
of  the  King  (Henry  11.)  in  loccage,  by  the  icnice  of  lindir« 
lilttt  Tot  the  King's  bed:  riz.  in  lumniei,  gtau  or  hcibi.  and 
two  gray  geeie; — and  in  w inlet,  ttraw,  and  three  tela,  thrice  in 
Ihe  year,  if  the  King  Bbould  come  thrice  in  ibc  year  to  Aylei* 
bury."— MaDoK,  Bah.  Anglica,  p.  (17. 

Strew  or  hay  ctrewcd  upon  Ilie  Boon  of  aparttnenti  wu 
MIeemed,  at  (be  aanie  epoch,  a  ipedei  of  tuiury  and  eitmiagance. 
Thama>-a>Beckel  by  auch  uk  of  atnw  or  hay,wu  guilty  of  gnil 
•nndal  in  the  eye*  of  bii  contemponriei. 
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Esther  half  serred  to  cover  her.  Its  place  at 
Xhe  entrance  to  the  ruins,  was  supplied  by  a 
ragged  and  many-coloured  ~  piece  of  drapery. 
Some  fresh  faggots  had  recently  been  thrown 
opon  the  fire,  which  was  burning  clear  and 
briskly  ;  and  a  small  wild  fowl  was  dangling 
before  it.  Close  by  the  fire,  a  clean,  but  coarse 
cloth  was  laid  over  a  piece  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  with  a  wooden  platter  and  knife,  and  a 
flask  and  a  horn  cup ;  and  another  piece  of 
trunk  hollowed  out  to  form  a  seat,  was  placed 
near  to  the  rude,  but  convenient  table.  The 
sight  of  these  preparations  for  a  repast  was 
by  no  means  displeasing  in  the  eyes  of  one 
who  had  tasted  no  food  the  day  before,  and 
bad  awoke  overpowered  with  hunger. 

"TIiepoiDp  o(  his"  (Bcckcl's)  "retinue,  the  surnpmoiisn?u 
or  hii  runiiturc,  the  Imucy  of  hii  tabic,  the  munificence  of  his 
preunl),  corroipoiideJ  to  Ihese  great  prefermerln  ;  "  (the  high 
tUboos  to  which  Henry  bad  raited  bim)  "  or,  ralhcr,  etceeded 
■Djr  thiog  England  bad  eiei  before  wen,  in  any  lut^ecl.  Hii 
faUlorian  sad  tectttary,  Fill- Stephens,  mendons  aoiiong  Dtlier  pai- 
tftnlan  of  bii  [uiurious  and  eipeMive  style  of  living,  that  hia 
Bpartmenu  were,  etery  day  in  winttr,  entered  with  clean  itraw 
or  hay ;  and  in  lummcr,  with  green  rnaiies  or  boughi,  leM  tbe 
paid  court  to  him,  and  who  could  not,  by  leuon  of 
^at  number,  find  a  place  at  table,  ittould  aail  their  fine 
I  by  waiag  on  a  dirty  flour."— Hi btuev  or  Enqlikd. 


Tlie  Lady  Bona,  howevet,  was  not  certeMi 
thai  these  mrraiig€^e»te  were  mad^  for  her^. 
thoi^  the  idea  that  they  were  so  intended, 
affocded  some  little. ocuiBolalioB  ta  her  agi- 
tated, anxious^  and  bewiUered  mind.  Qu 
arising  from  her  humble  coach^  she  was  im- 
■lediately  struck  with  the  greatest  ainaze* 
ment  and  fiight  at  seeing  the  piece  of  dra- 
pery slowly  moved  on  one  side,  and  a  woman 
of  tall  and  masculine  stature,  in  the  wildest 
attire,  stand  in  the  entraoe,  leaning  on  a  ataff^ 
and  bent  a  little  forward  in  an  attitude  of 
caution. 

^'Be  not  alarmed,  young  lady,''  said  the 
woman,  in  a  tone  of  sorrow,  on  seeing  that 
the  object  of  her  solicitude  was  awake  and  up, 
''it  is  only  Peg  of  the  Dell.  How  fare's  it 
with  thee,  lady?  thou  hast  had  a  sorry  time  of 
it.  It  would  break  thy  parents'  hearts,  if  they 
are  not  already  broken  at  thy  absence,  to 
know  the  dangers  thou  hast  escaped,  and  the 
privations  thou  hast  endured.'' 

"  Pray  tell  me,  good  woman,"  eagerly  said 
the   lady-maiden,  restored  to  confidence  by 
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%be  kaowledge  that  it  was  Black  Peg,  about 
~vrhom  she  had  heard  much  talk,  tboagh  she 
})ad  never  seen  her  before,  and  by  the  kind 
and  feeling  manner  of  her  address.  "  Pray 
tell  me,  bow  came  I  here,  and  where  am  I  ? 
wherp  are  my  dear  parents  ?  oh !  take  me  to 
them  instantly  ;  they  are  able,  and  will  amply 
reward  thee,  good  dame." 

"  Fear  not,  lady,  thou  art  now  safe,"  re- 
plied Peg  of  the  Dell.  "  Sir  Canute  de  Bel- 
lemonte  alole  thee  from  thy  father's  balls, 
and  was  on  bis  way,  with  thee,  to  bis  Castle 
in  the  south,  but  was  lost  in  the  darkness  of 
the  night.  This  I  heard  from  one  of  his  re- 
tainers, who  1  found  upon  the  beatb,  when 
the  clouds  began  to  break  towards  morning, 
moaning  piteously,  having  been  thrown  from 
his  horse,  and  sorely  bruised.  I  proceeded 
immediately  in  search  of  thee,  lady.  In  my 
way,  I  fell  in  with  a  borse  without  its  rider, 
grazing  quietly  near  a  brook.  Thinking  it 
would  much  aid  me  in  my  design  of  finding 
thee,  I  seized  the  bridle,  mounted,  and  has- 
tened  over   the    plain.     1    came   upon   these 
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ruins,  and  was  surprised  to  see  something 
hanging  up  before  the  entrance.  I  drew  it 
aside,  and  beheld  thee  before  the  fire,  laid 
upon  the  stones,  locked  fast  in  sleep.  I  took 
down  the  roquelaure,  and  placed  my  own  poor 
garment  in  its  stead.  I  dried  the  roquelanre, 
and  quickly  made  thee  a  better  place  of  rest. 
I  raised  thee  without  disturbing  thee,  and 
placed  thee  upon  it.  I  fed  the  fire  which  was 
near  expiring,  and  then  went  out  for  food,  of 
which  thou  must  stand  in  much  need,  after 
so  long  a  fasting.  I  soon  started  a  wild  bird 
from  the  side  of  a  brook,  and  brought  it  down 
with  my  staff.  I  plucked  it,  and  placed  it  to 
the  fire,  before  it  got  cold,  *  that  it  might  eat 
tender  and  good.  Some  wine  of  France  I  had 
hard  by.  Come,  gentle  lady,  partake  of  what 
I  have  provided  ;  and  when  thus  refreshed,  I 
will  attend  thee  homewards,  and  before  the 
fall  of  night  thou  shalt  be  locked  in  the  arms 
of  thy  parents,  where  thou  wilt  be  shielded 
from  future  harm,  till  claimed  by  one  whose 

*  A  very   coiunion  practice  in  the  country,  at  farm-hoiuef, 
unil  oiber  places,  to  thiti  dav> 
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^:xrms,  probably,  will  prove  a  better  protec- 
'^ion  to  thee  against  the  future  designs  of  a 
villain." 

While  the  lady-maiden  was  pouring  forth 
the  thanksgivings  of  a  grateful  hearty  Black 
Peg  was  busily  engaged  in  taking  up  and 
placing  before  her  the  reeking  bird^  an  oaten 
cake  which  she  had  made  and  baked  that 
morning,  and  the  flask  of  excellent  French  wine. 
No  persuasions,  at  that  time,  could  induce 
Peg  of  the  Dell  to  take  share  of  the  excellent 
repast  which  she  had  been  at  such  infinite 
pains  to  obtain.  ''  No,  thank  ye,  fair  lady/' 
said  she,  in  answer  to  the  last  invitation  that 
was  made  to  her,  '^  I  want  but  little.  Be  thou 
of  good  cheer,  and  eat  heartily,  for  else  thy 
slight  frame,  unaccustomed  to  privations  and 
fatigue,  may  sink  under  these  trials,  and 
there  is,  I  know,  one  at  least,  now  far  over 
the  waters,  who  would  die  of  grief,  if  ought 
of  evil  betided  thee.  I  will  be  on  the  watch 
to  guard  against  surprise,  and  when  thou  hast 
finished  thy  meal,  we  will  away  to  Godolphin 
Castle  without  delay." 
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Od  saying  this.  Peg  issued  from  the  ruins, 
leaviog  the  lady-maiden  to  the  full  enjoyinent 
of  the  relishing  fare,  of  which  she  partook 
with  great  appetite.  She  left,  howeyer,  an 
ample  supply  for  Black  Peg.  who,  on  her  re- 
turn, could  no  longer  resist  the  importunities 
of  the  considerate  young  lady,  to  break  her 
fast,  and  finish  the  remains  which  were  re- 
served purposely  for  her. 

A  great  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the 
appearance  of  Peg  of  the  Dell,  in  the  lapse 
of  years,  from  her  first  mysterious  visi 
Godolphin  Castle.  Her  hair  was  turning  very 
grey,  and  the  lines  upon  her  still  more  swarthy 
and  weather-beaten  visage  were  much  stronger 
than  what  could  have  been  siraply  the  ef- 
fects of  age— the  progress  only  of  nineteen 
years.  They  were  the  lines  of  care — of  watch- 
fulness^-of  little  rest— of  exposure  equally 
reckless  to  the  wintry  blasts,  the  summer's 
heats,  or  the  pitilesd  storms  ;  and  there  was 
now  to  be  observed  a  little  stoop  in  her  c 
riage,  which  formerly  was  so  remarkable  for 
its  erectnesB. 
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Tiie  Lady  Bona  under  the  plea  o(  viewini^ 
tike  country  around,  left  the  ruins  while  poor 
I^«g  dispatched  the  broken  fragments  of  pro- 
^vtHioDs.  With  her  that  was  but  the  act  of  a 
moment,  and  the  next  instant  she  was  en- 
gaged bracing  on  the  saddle  of  the  horse, 
which  she  had  safely  fastened  to  a  tree,  the 
Toquelaure,  so  as  to  make  an  easy  and  com- 
fortable seat,  in  the  form  of  a  side-saddle. 
The  lady-maiden  was  then  soon  mounted,  and 
Aey  took  their  departure  from  the  dilapi- 
dated Temple.  Black  Peg  walked  at  the 
head  of  the  steed,  and  took  a  short  and  safe 
direction  to  the  Castle,  (which  she  was  en- 
abled to  do  by  her  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
country,)  where  they  arrived  just  as  the  great 
luminary  of  day  went  down  upon  the  sea, 
tinging  the  undulating  waves  and  the  clouds 
of  evening  with  gold,  by  its  glowing  and  fiery 
ray's. 

Black  Peg  wound  a  loud  and  long  blast 
from  the  horn,  suspended  by  the  side  of  the 
Castle  gate,  and  then,  ere  its  shrill  summons 
had  ceased  to  vibrate  upon  the  ears  of  the 
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startled  inhabitants,  or  the  neighbouring  hs.  i  ^^^ 
to  return  the  last  echo,  she  had  receded  i  i:^  ^^ 
the  shades  of  the  glen  beneath^  leaving    t^'b^ 
Lady  Bona,  awaiting  alone  the  fall  of   tJ^^ 
draw-bridge,  to  pass  into  the  Castle. 

Deep  and  affecting  was  the  joy  which  wr^^" 
corned  the  return  of  the  lovely  daughter     ^' 
the  house  of  Godolphin  to  her  parents'  haJ-^^' 
The  walls  rung  with  gladness,  where  stilln^ 
had  before  reigned,  out  of  respect  to  the 
and  poignant  sorrow  of  Lord  and  Lady 
dolphin,  for  the  loss  of  their  only  and  darli^^^^  ^ 
child. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


**  ETcnirul  day  I  bow  hut  Ihaa  cbing'd  my  lUte  I 
TntupUntcd  doit  to  the  g>]r  lunny  nle, 
Lite  the  green  ihom  of  M»y,  my  foriune  Bowin, 
Yc  gtoiioui  lUre  t  higb  heat'n's  reiplendeot  hoct '. 
liBve  of  my  lol  complidned. 


Heai 


Er'd  olih  I 


Dead  «  alive,  lei  me  hut  be  reno"n'd  ! 
Hay  hear*!!  inspire  »ame  tierce  gigaotic  Dani 
To  gTTe  B  bald  deeuice  lo  out  boM  '. 
Before  be  ipeaki  it  oul,  1  Hill  aecepl : 
Like  DoQgtaa  conquer,  or  tike  Douglu  die." 


LcDOLPH,  on  his  way  to  the  coast  for  embar- 
katioQ,  fell  in  with  many  straggling  parties 
of  men — knights,  esquires,  archera  and  lan- 
cers— similarly  bound  to  himeelf;  bnt  their 
rude  and  boisterous  mirth,  and  licentious  ca- 
rols, upon  the  road, — some  influenced  by  a 
complete  indifference  to  the  best  associations 
of  life ;  while  others  sought  by  joining  in  such 
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extravagant  demonstrations  of  feeling,  to 
baDist]  their  regrets  at  leaving  their  friends 
find  native  shores,  and  be  inspired  with  the 
same  callousnesE  of  sentiment  as  their  com- 
panions,— prevented  him  joining  company  with 
any  of  them ;  though  he  felt  very  desirous  of 
forming  some  acquaintance  with  those  who.like 
himself,  were  about  entering  a  field  of  strife 
and  slaughter ;  but  he  saw  from  the  rough  ex- 
amples before  him,  that  it  was  highly  necessary 
to  be  very  circumspect  in  his  selections. 

The  shades  of  night  had  already  fallen  upon 
the  valley,  which  the  youth  with  his  two  al- 
tendauts  had  just  traversed,  and  the  last  glim- 
mer of  twilight  but  faintly  lingered  over  the 
brow  of  the  mountain  cliffs  which  hung  ab- 
ruptly over  the  sea,  as  he  was  ascending  B 
narrow  winding  path  that  led  to  a  monaBtery 
of  Black-Friars — a  branch  of  the  main  esta- 
blishment of  the  order  of  that  name,  near  to 
New-Gate,  one  of  the  outlets  from  the  City 
of  London — which  was  beautifully  situated  in 
a  hollow  between  two  cliffs,  where  he  hopsd 
to  find  shelter  and  rest  for  the  night.     TTie 
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»igbt  completely  closed  id  upon  him,  ere  lie 
«3Duld  reach  the  wished-for  destination.  The 
'youn^  moon  and  the  stars,  however,  shed  a 
light  upon  his  dangerous  way,  and  at  length 
tlie  vesper-bell  of  the  monastery  chimed 
cheerily  to  his  heart,  and  announced  the  near 
proximity  of  the  monastic  abode,  though  the 
sound  came  strong  or  weak  upon  the  ear,  as 
the  evening  sea-breeze  swept  high  or  low 
down  the  winding  hollow  of  the  acclivity  he 
was  mounting. 

At  length,  moving  round  the  last  curve  of 
the  cliff,  he  suddenly  came  upon  the  monk- 
ish, gloomy,  tesselated  and  extensive  range  of 
building.  The  high  arched  porch  of  the  prin- 
cipal entrance  was  right  before  him.  How- 
ever dismal  the  walls  appeared  from  without, 
■11  within  was  hilarity,  bustle  and  confusion, 
which  must  sadly  have  discomposed  the  mo- 
notonous, unifoim  and  <]uiet  habits  of  the  holy 
isthers,  who,  in  spite  of  the  unusual  noise  the 
monastery  was  now  the  scene,  were  solemnly 
engaged  in  the  chapel,  in  the  performance  of 
K  erening  vespen.  "• 
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Richard,  sirnamed  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Stri 
gul,   or  Pembroke,   who  had   married   E?a 
daughter  of  Dermot  Macmorrogh,  King  o 
Leinster,  and  who  had  been   appointed  b 
King  Henry  II.  Seneschal  of  Ireland,  whiclk. 
he  had  been  a  principal  and  distinguished  in^ 
strument  in  subduing  to  the  English  power^ 
but,  on  the  death  of  Dermot,  he  became  so- 
vereign of    the  Kingdom  of  Leinster,  had 
arrived  late  in  the  afternoon,  with  his  son 
William,  the  Lord  Herbert,  and  a  large  party 
of  knights,  esquires  and  archers,  intending  to 
embark  the  next  morning,  from  the  neigh- 
bouring port,  for  the  Holy  Land,  to  which 
place  he  was  expressly  invited  to  go,  with 
his  friends  and  vassals,  by  King  Richard  of 
England. 

Ludolph  from  his  noble  and  gentle  mien 
was  at  once  admitted  into  the  monastery,  and 
ushered  into  the  refectory,  where  the  Earl 
Richard  was  taking  refreshment  with  his  son, 
a  youth  about  the  same  age  of  Ludolph,  in 
company  of  a  few  of  his  principal  knights, 
while  the  two  faithful   attendants  upon  Lu- 
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^oipfa,  after  seeing  to  the  comforts  of  Black 
Dorfet  and  their  own  horses.  Boon  made 
themselves  at  ease,  and  quite  at  home  with 
the  rest  of  the  Earl  Richard's  followers,  who 
were  distributed  about  the  other  parts  of  the 
monastery. 

From  the  favorable  accounts  which  they 
did  not  fail  immediately  giving  of  their  young 
master,  and  the  statement  they  made  that  he 
was  the  afBauced  husband, — and  the  one  of  her 
choice, — of  the  fair  daughter  of  the  rich  and 
puissant  Baron  Godolphin,  (all  which  particu- 
lars soon  reached  the  ears  of  Earl  Richard,) 
every  one  felt  disposed  to  show  Ludolph 
honor  and  attention. 

The  Earl  Richard,  King  of  Leinster,  was 
very  marked  in  his  civility  and  condeacension 
to  him.  The  earl  sought,  thereby,  to  attach 
bim  to  his  own  person,  interest,  and  banner; 
which  he  was  more  particularly  desirous  of 
doing,  as  he  saw  in  Ludolph  a  most  excellent 

I     and  desirable  companion  ia  arms  for  his  son, 
ihe   Lord  Herbert.     Ludolph  highly  pleased 

!     and  flattered  by  the  notice  taken  of  him,  by 
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personageB  of  sach  high  coiuuderation,  mad» 
no  hesitation  in  agreeing  with  the  proposal  o  - 
Earl   Richard   for    embarking  with   him 
Palestine^  which  Saladine,  the  moat  distin 
guished  monarch  of  the  Saracens,  at  the  hea 
of  immense  hordes  of  barbarians,  had  OTer 
run,  and  had  also  taken  full  possession  of  the 
Holy  City. 

A  bond  of  firm  and  lasting  affection  was 
immediately  formed  between  the  Lord  Herbert 
and  Ludolph,  to  whose  mutual  rising  fame  and 
steady  friendship,  the  Earl  Richard  took  the 
last  cup  previously  to  retiring  to  rest.  By 
many  of  the  vassals,  the  night  was  spent  in 
carousing,  which  the  good  Father  Abbot  did 
in  no  ways  seek  to  check  or  prevent.  Such 
scenes  took  place  often  at  this  period,  to  the 
great  scandal  of  most  religious  societies,  for 
the  horror  in  which  the  tread  of  the  infidel's 
foot  upon  the  sacred  ground  was  held,  was 
principally  inspired  by  the  exhortations  of 
the  clergy  and  the  religious  orders,  who 
wrought,  by  every  species  of  excitement,  the 
different  Christian  powers  and  chieftains  to  a 
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"pitch  of  the  highest  phreuzy,  under  the  influ- 
eace  of  which  the  difTerenC  crusades  were 
undertaken;  therefore, they  encoura£;ed,  or  at 
least,  winked  at  sucb  wild  indulgences,  rather 
than  damp  the  ardour  and  enthusiasm  of  their 
votaries  by  an  inhibition  of  those  licentious 
practioes,  which,  with  most,  had  the  effect  of 
drowning  all  care,  and  keepinj^  them  firm  to 
their  purpose.  In  these  scenes  of  debauchery 
and  excesses,  however,  the  clergy  and  monks 
themselves  too  often  found  excuses  for 
joining. 

The  dawn  had  scarcely  gilded  the  east,  ere 
the  sraall  port — a  fishing  town  * — beneath  pre- 
sented ft  most  lively  and  inspiring  sceDe. 
A  fleet  consisting  of  twenty-five  sail  of 
barques,  light  and  heavy  bottomed,  were 
there  collected  for  the  purpose  of  bearing 
Earl  Richard  and  his  little  army  to  the  Holy 
Land,  and  were  riding  gaily  and  quietly  at 
anchor  in  the  spacious  bay.  The  sails  were 
already  unfurled,  and  flapped  to  the  breeze, 
which  came  in  and  strengthened  with  the  tide. 
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NnmerotiB  boats  fix>m  the  shore  to  the  barqne^^ 
and  back  again,  danced  upon  the  waTes, 
busily  employed  in  conveying  on  board  thai 
portion  of  the  Earl  Richard's  troopa  which 
had  been  quartered  for  the  previous  night 
among  the  fisherman's  huts  upon  the  shore. 
The  whole  scene  was  entirely  new  to  La- 
dolph,  who  had  risen  with  the  first  glimpse 
of  mom,  and  had  come  down  upon  the  beach 
to  gratify  his  curiosity.  He  had  never  seen 
the  wide  ocean  so  perfectly  before,  having 
only  viewed  it  from  a  distance,  many  miles 
inland,  and  he,  therefore,  had  formed  but  a 
very  imperfect  idea  of  its  power,  grandeur 
and  magnificence.  His  young,  ambitious, 
emulous,  and  delighted  mind  expanded  at  the 
sight  of  the  broad  waste  of  waters  before  him, 
but  as  indefinitely  as  the  notions  then  enter- 
tained of  their  limits,  or  of  the  sea-girt  shores 
that  they  washed.  He  could  scarcely  give 
credence  to  his  senses  that  the  small  and 
fragile  vessels  which,  now  at  anchor,  yielded 
to  every  breath  of  wind,  and  every  ripple  of 
the  trembling  waves,  could,  possibly,  be  the 


medium  of  transporting  o'er  their  ruffled  sur- 
face, in  safety,  to  shores  far — far  out  of  sight, 
the  three  or  four  thousand  souls,  who  were 
then  effecting  joyously  and  fearlessly  their 
embarkation. 

"  The  time  may  come,"  said  Ludolph,  men- 
tally, in  a  musing  posture,  with  his  arms 
folded  across  his  breast,  "  the  time  may  come, 
when  regions  now  unheard  of,  far  beyond  the 
distant  line  of  heaven,  aud  water,  to  be  traced 
even  from  the  land  we  are  bound  for,  may  be 
reached,  and  nature  be  developed  that  may 
astound  and  stagger  the  most  comprehensive 
and  speculative  mind.  Nought  but  the  huge 
main  and  the  bright  heavens  may  meet  the 
eye,  but  yet  the  sea  must  have  its  limits. — 
What  if  those  limits  should  ever  be  explored  f 
— Should  nations  of  strange  people  be  found 
npon  the  unknown  coasts  where  the  most 
distant  waves  roll,  history  and  knowledge 
will  gain  vastly,  while  all  histories  of  what- 
ever character  which  we  have,  at  present, 
however  some  may  pretend  to  inspired  au- 
thority, will  be  proved  to  be  extremely  narrow 
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and  confiQed,  in  iheir  views  and  nouoos, 
the  extent  of  Ae  euxh  and  its  i: 

Ludolpb's  further  prophetic  and  c 
tive  mugiogs  were  pnt  an  ead  to  by  tlte  i 
proacb  of  the  Earl  Richard,  who  now  direc 
in  person,  the  embarkation  of  the  renuB 
of  bis  little  army,  which  was  then  eSM 
with  the  greatest  possible  dispatch.  A 

When  aJt  were  on  board,  a  signal  was 
Btaotly  given,  to  weigh  anchor  and  pat  oal 
sea,  as  the  state  of  the  tide  just  auited 
■niling.  The  barques  sooo  brought  up  uf 
the  wind,  and  answered  to  the  helm,  wb 
directed  their  heads  steadily  from  land.  Tl 
were  no  aooaer  under  weigh,  and  recedi 
slowly  and  majestically  from  the  shores,  tl 
tile  expedition  raised  loud  and  long-cootim 
■houts,  which  were,  most  heartily  return 
by  the  multitudes  on  shore,  with  whom  w< 
mingled  the  good  and  jovial  brethrea 
Bluck-FriarB.  .J 

There  was  one  who  cheered  louder  thaa4 
rest : — it  was  Peg  of  the  Dell,  who  stood  up 
a  puiut  of  rock  some  distance  from  shore,  a 
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covered  by  the  sea,  which  gare  her  the  ap- 
pearance of  standing  upon  the  waves.  She 
ilouriahed  a  piece  of  her  ragged  and  party- 
coloured  raiment,  fixed  to  her  knotty  etas',  and 
screamed,  rather  than  exclaimed : — 

"Tliii  child  of  chanre, 
Pcnhancre  m»y  be, 
Bf  iword  uid  Lance, 
Of  high  degree." 

"Of  high  degree,  —  of  high  degree,"  she 
repeated  several  times  over,  louder  and  louder, 
till  her  voice  sunk  heedless  and  unheard  upon 
the  noisy  waves. 

The  exhilirating  cheers  from  the  shores 
also,  soon  came  fainter  aod  fainter  upon  the 
ears  of  the  voyagers,  till  they  were  lost  alto- 
gether in  the  nimbling  roar  of  the  billows 
rolling  upon  the  stony  beach.  At  length,  that 
welcome  sound  of  being  near  land,  which  to 
a  weary  mariner,  after  a  long  voyage,  is  more 
gratifying,  if  possible,  than  the  first  sight  of 
it,  ceased  ;  and  then,  nought  was  to  be  heard 
but  the  bold  and  various  splashiugs  of  the 
surge,  aa  the  bows  of  the  different  barques. 
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in  ploughing  their  tracklest  coarse  over  the 
ever  rising  and  falling  snr&ce  of  the  mighty 
deep,  dashed  upon  the  swelling  and  tumul* 
tuous  waves,  and  the  hollow  whistling  of  the 
stiff  breeze  through  the  shrouds  and  cordage. 

Black  Peg  continued  to  wave  her  parting 
greetings  with  her  ragged  flag  till  the  barques 
dwindled  into  mere  atoms  of  themselves,  and 
then  she  plunged  into  the  sea,  and  swam  to 
the  shore. 

Ludolph  took  his  station,  for  a  long  time^ 
near  to  the  captain,  and  observed  with  asto- 
nishment, the  ease  and  precision  with  which 
he  steered  his  vessel  amidst  the  fleet  he  com- 
manded. Every  thing  appeared  smooth  and 
fair  before  him,  as  were,  now,  his  own  bright 
hopes.  For  the  present,  he  had  had  no  meant 
of  forming  any  conception  of  the  frightful 
horrors  of  the  scene,  when  a  ship — which  in 
fair  weather  is  managed  to  so  great  a  nicety, 
but  in  a  storm  with  so  much  difficulty — ^willnot 
answer  to  the  helm,  and  is  consequently,  left 
to  the  mercy  of  the  boisterous  winds,  and  the 
mountain-swelling  waves.    She  is  then  tossed 


about  with  the  facility  of  a  cork — at  one  nio« 
meat  risiog  upon  one  huge  wave,  and  the  next 
engolphed  between  two,  impending  loftily 
OTerher,  and  threatening  to  burst  in  upon  her 
fioiD  on  all  sides,  and  wash  her,  in  an  instant, 
in  a  Tortex  of  waters  to  the  bottom. 

Three  hours  before  the  sun  had  reached  the 
period  of  his  declension,  the  shores,  in  every 
direction^  had  sunk  upon  the  smiling  sea. 
Though  out  of  sight  of  land»  the  fleet  con- 
tinued, for  sometime,  an  undeviating  way 
with  a  stiff  favourable  breeze,  directed  by  the 
oonrse  steered  by  the  commodore,  or  admiral 
-—the  light  in  which  he  was  considered — 
whose  means  for  steering  aright,  were  derived 
fiom  the  course  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  the 
position  of  a  given  planet  or  star  in  the 
direction  of  the  land  they  were  bound  for, 
which  was  the  only  mode  of  navigation  at  the 
period. 

The  sun,  the  moon,  different  planets  and  stars, 
and  points  of  land,  were  the  '' land-marks '*  for 
guidance  in  navigation,  before  the  great,  splen- 
did aqd  useful,  though  simple  discovery  of  the 


compass;  which,  for  its  simplicity^  and  tlie 
vast  and  aniversal  magnitude  of  the  effects 
and  advantages  which  have  resulted  from  it, 
has  no  equal  in  all  the  wonderful  diacoyeries 
of  man.  With  it  the  whole  globe  has  been 
traversed  and  re-traversed,  with  confidence  and 
certainty ;  nations,  which  before  were  unheard 
of,  and  far  out  of  the  reach  of  all  communica- 
tion with  the  other  parts  of  the  worlds  have 
been  visited  again  and  again ;  the  most  re- 
mote regions  have  been  brought  into  imme- 
diate  and  close  compact  and  connexion,  one 
with  another;  commerce  has  been  indefinitely 
extended  over  the  face  of  the  earth;  the  pro- 
ducts of  the  different  hemispheres  are  inter- 
changed with  general  safety,  certainty  and 
dispatch ;  and  communication  is  maintained 
between  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe  in  a 
space  of  time,  nearly  as  short  as  was  formerly 
occupied  in  a  voyage  even  to  neighbouring 
countries.  These  are  the  manifest  good  and 
all-important  consequences  which  have  at- 
tended the  discovery  of  the  compass.  Every 
succeeding  generation  owe  a  deep  debt  of  grati- 
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tudeto  thediacoverer.aDdto  the  bold,  enterpris- 
ing and  dauntless  navigators  and  circumnaviga- 
tors—all Europeana— who  first  applied  it  to  the 
furtherance  of  such  remote  researches,  and  to 
the  attainment  of  such  immense,  incalculable 
and  still  growing  benefits  to  mankind.  Ante- 
cedently to  the  use  of  the  compass,  navi- 
gators seldom  ventured  out  of  sight  of  land. 
Hence,  the  profound  ignorance  in  which  the 
people  of  different  distant  countries,  from  the 
beginning  of  the  world  till  then,  remained  of 
the  existence  of  each  other.  But  to  return  to 
the  progress  of  the  Legend. 

The  sun,  at  length,  sunk  down  upon  the 
waves,  tinging  them,  most  splendidly,  in 
a  long  line  athwart  the  ocean,  with  his  gold- 
thot  rays,  which  also  illumined  and  crim- 
soned the  clouds  above,  which  in  their  glow- 
ing, gay,  and  vivid  colours,  were  beautifully 
reflected  upon  the  shining  surface  of  the  dark 
green  main,  and  seemed  to  be  embodied  in  its 
springing  waters;  so  that  the  barques  sailed, 
to  all  appearance,  over  ao  undulating  sea  of 
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Tbc  j«migB«««  tka  ro»e,  bat  weot  down 
tuij,  IcaiUig  tW  rtan  to  sbed  their  feeble 
light,  and  guide  the  6eet  across  towards  the 
aborea  of  Nonuaodr,  till  the  dark  clouds, 
swelling  npoD  the  midnigbt  breeze,  obscured 
them,  almost,  eatirelr  from  view,  during  the 
remaining  watches  of  the  nigbt.  \ow  sad 
then  a  star  would  twinkle  through  a  break, 
here  and  there,  in  the  clouds,  but  not  suffi- 
ciently long  and  distinct  to  know  which  star 
it  was  to  navigate  by  with  any  degree  of  cer- 
tainty. A  light  was  then  lashed  to  the  mast- 
head of  the  admiral's  barque  to  keep  the  fleet 
together,  and  the  admiral  ordered  that  they 
should  all  keep  upon  the  same  tack  till  the 
ilawD  of  the  morning,  when  they  would  be 
enabled  to  take  freah  observations  for  pur- 
suing the  voyage  more  directly. 

The  morning  came,  when  it  was  perceived, 
that  they  had  made  but  little  way  towards 
Hearing  the  shores  cf  the  Franks  j  for  after  th* 
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obscuration  of  the  stars,  they  had  deviated 
many  leagues  from  the  right  courae,  in  conae* 
qnence  of  change  of  tide,  a  slight  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  wind,  and  getting  into 
diflferent  canrents,  so  that  it  was  not  before 
oigbtfidl  of  the  fourth  day  that  they  gained 
it.  The  Toyage  was  then  prosecuted,  coast- 
wmySt  to  the  Holy  Land,  which  was  reached  in 
two  months  from  the  period  of  leaving  Eng- 
land, which  was  reckoned  a  short  and  pros- 
perous passage. 

The  shores  of  the  Holy  Land,  on  their  arrival, 
presented  an  animated  and  busy  scene.  In- 
nnnMrable  vessels— galleys  and  barques  of  all 
dimensions,  and  from  many  countries — were 
there  assembled,  having  been  freighted  with 
warriors  of  all  arms,  who  were  already  en- 
camped some  leagues  up  the  country,  towards 
Ashkelon,  and  in  face  of  the  infidels,  over 
whom  some  few  aind  trifling  successes  had 
been  very  recently  gained,  after  the  taking  of 
Acre. 

The  Earl  Richard's  little  army  was  soon 
landed,  and  instantly  marched  off  to  join  the 
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main  body  of  the  Christian  army,  which,  la 
fact,  was  composed  of  many  armies,  collected 
in  different  Christian  countries  by  rations 
Christian  monarchs,  and  their  several  chiefii, 
who  owed  them  fealty,  but  under  whose  se- 
veral commands  they  principally  acted  and 
obeyed; 

King  Richard,  of  England,  whose  renown 
for  courage,  prowess,  and  personal  exploits, 
of  the  wildest  and  most  romantic  character, 
had  filled  all  Europe,  possessed,  however,  by 
his  unequalled  fame,  a  power  and  weight  in 
the  war-council ;  an  ascendancy  of  influence 
and  command,  superior  to  all  the  assembled 
monarchs  and  chieftains,  which  excited  much 
jealousy  and  envy  among  them,  but  more  es- 
pecially with  Philip — surnamed  the  August 
— King  of  France,  who,  though  united  in  the 
same  sacred  cause,  did  not  forget  that  his 
brother  royal-crusader  was  his  powerful  rival 
— the  monarch  of  a  brave,  proud«  thriving  and 
enterprising  nation — to  whose  transcendant 
qualities,  he  thought,  it  did  not  beseem  him 
to  bow.    These  jealousies,  however  strongly 
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evinced  before  battle,  in  a  council  among  the 
chieftains  aa  to  what  plan  of  battle  to  adopt, 
and  about  other  matters  concerning  the  mode 
of  warfare  to  be  carried  on,  subsided  alto- 
gether when  the  battle  once  commenced,  for 
then  a  spirit  of  honor  and  emulation  actuated 
all,  which  gave  a  tone  and  direction  to  their 
courage  and  efforts  for  gaining  one  common 
end — the  defeat  of  the  enemy,  and  a  bucccsb- 
ful  issue  to  the  cause.  This  principle  was  so 
generally  entertained,  that  even  Sir  Canute, 
Baron  de  Bellemonte,  who  had  also  arrived 
with  his  followers,  whom  he  succeeded  in 
collecting  together  after  their  singular  disper- 
aion  over  the  plain,  forgot  bis  mortal  hatred 
to  Ludolph,  and  was  found  to  back  his  efforts 
in  putting  to  flight,  at  the  head  of  thirty  es- 
quires, and  three  hundred  archers,  part  of 
Earl  Richard's  contingent  of  troops,  a  large 
body  of  the  infidels,  on  the  third  morning 
after  forming  their  jnnctioa  with  the  hetero- 
geneous forces  of  the  Christiana. 

The    grand  combined   army    of  the    Cru- 
saders  had  now  been   reinforced  by  various 
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bodies  of  soldiers,  to  an  extent,  altogether,  of 
fifty-five  thousand  men  of  all  anoE,  whicli 
was  aa  increase  of  force  that  enabled  it, 
imniediately,  to  make  preparations  for  com- 
mencing offensive  operations  against  the 
infidels,  who  had  been,  from  day  to  day, 
hovering  about  the  Christian  entrenchments, 
in  vast  and  flying  hordes,  and  were  ever  upon 
the  alert  to  take  advantage  of  any  favorable 
opportunity  which  might  present  itself,  of  at- 
tacking, with  effect,  any  isolated  post,  or  body 
of  troops  which  might  stray  from  the  main 
army,  and  could  he  overpowered  and  destroyed 
by  superior  numbers.  The  enemy  were  in 
prodigious  force,  and,  at  times,  were  collected 
together  in  so  lar^e  and  dense  a  body,  that 
as  they  moved  along  the  brow  of  a  hill,  or 
swept  along  the  plain,  the  hill  or  the  plain 
had  the  appearance  of  being  alive  and  in  mo- 
tion, and  rushing  impetuously  forward  to 
overwhelm  the  Cliriatiana,  as  the  mighty  waves 
of  a  terrific  storm  sweep  over  a  flat.  Though 
huge  in  its  masses  of  men.  the  infidel  army 
were   composed  of  light  troops,   principally 
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cavalry,  who  sought  to  avoid  a  general  battle, 
and  to  cut  off  their  enemy  by  surprises  and 
Kkirmishea,  for  their  elegant  and  light  made 
horses  could  not  maintain  themselves  against 
the  powerful  European  war-horses,  from 
which,  when  they  came  in  collieioD,  even  as 
three  to  one,  they  recoiled  back  upon  them- 
selves like  a  wave  from  a  rock  upon  the 
sea,  but  the  slim-boned  Arabians  of  the  in- 
fidels possessed  the  advantage  of  nimbleneas 
aod  speed. 

Hence  it  was,  that  the  iufidels,  in  large 
bodies,  hovered  near  the  Christian  camp — 
at  one  moment,  menacing  one  point,  at  the 
next,  another ;  at  times  flying  away,  in 
all  directions,  when  a  serious  demonstra- 
tion was  made  to  give  them  battle,  and 
then,  the  next  instant  after,  they  were  seen 
reuniting  their  multitudes,  in  a  distant  and 
unassailable  position.  This  harassing  mode 
of  warfare  had  continued  for  some  time, 
attended  with  great  loss  on  both  sides, 
but  with  partial  success  to  the  Christians ; 
and  it   was   now   determined    by   the  Chris- 
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tian  chiefs  to  bring  the  infidel  hosts  to  a 
pitch  battle,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
with  which  object,  the  most  active  prepara- 
tions were  going  forward  in  the  Christian 
camp. 


1  'Xj 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

"  Tbi»  u  the  man  »hould  do  the  bloody  deed  ; 
The  ima^  of  a  wicked  heinous  fault 
Livei  fai  hii  tye  :  that  close  aspect  of  his 
Does  shew  the  mood  of  a  much  troubled  brea&t.'* 

Shaktpeare. 

LuDOLPH  entered  upon  the  duties  of  his 
military  career,  with  all  the  ardour  and  en- 
thuBiasm  of  a  fearless,  ambitious,  and  heroic 
spirit,  which  accorded  so  intimately  with  the 
soul-stirring  chivalrous  notions  of  the  age. 
The  position  allotted  to  Earl  Richard's  de 
tachment,  was  one  much  exposed  to  the  ene- 
mies' predatory  attacks ;  was  very  fatiguing 
to  the  troops  which  composed  it,  and  of  great 
danger.  Many  attempts  had  been  made  in 
the  night-time  to  fire  th^  Christian  camp, 
therefore,  an  incessant  watch  was  established 
along  the  whole  line  of  encampment  to  guard 
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"  Rehre  to  your  tent,  aod  take  repose,  my 
d«or  Ludolph,"  said  the  Lord  Herbert,  who 
peTceired  the  exhausted  coiiditiou  of  his 
friend.  "  You  must  much  need  it  after  such 
incessant  watching».  I  will  accompany  yoQ 
there,  and  afterwards  continue  alone  the 
rounds  for  the  remainder  of  the  night,  which, 
by  the  progress  the  moon  has  made,  will 
only  last  three  watches  more.  I  will  join  you 
at  your  first  meal  for  the  day." 

Ludolph  scarely  heard  the  kind  address  of 
his  friend,  who  now  ted  him,  in  a  state  bor- 
dering upon  total  unconsciousness,  to  his 
tent,  where  his  ejcpressions  of  thanks,  died 
upon  his  lips,  from  over-drowsiness.  His 
two  attendants  were  there  locked  fast  in 
sleep.  The  Loi-d  Herbert  did  not  distarb 
them  to  attend  upon  their  unconscious  master, 
but  undid,  himself,  Ludolph's  heimel,  uii- 
f;irted  his  sword,  took  off  his  cuirasse,  and 
Ihen,  Huding  that  he  was  already  dosing,  he 
laid  him  gently  upon  his  couch  without  dis- 
tx>biiig  him  further,  when  he  sunk  upon  his 
pillow  immediately  into  a  profound  ^leep. 


'  A  fieiw  tents  oC  oq  his  way  from  hu  friend, 
the  Loxd  Herbert  Mw  in  the  moooBliade  of  a 
tent,  the  aaaie  person  whp  had  attracted  th^. 
attentioii  before.  He  challenged  the  stranger 
with  the  watch-word  for  the  night,  which  had 
been  appointed  by  Ludolph. — 

''  The  gnenlon/'  exclaimed  the  Lord  Her- 
bert^ quickly. 

•  ^-  A  lady's  love/'  retamed  the  stranger*  as 
sharply. 

'^  All's  well/'  was  the  rejoinder  of  the  Lord 
Herbert,  ''  and  may  the  love  of  thy  lady-loTc^ 
reward  thee  for  the  perils  of  the  war,  and  for 
thy  fhith  and  honor." 

*^'Amen/'  added  the  sti:anger»  in  a  deep 
smothered  tone^  and  ine^tantly  disuppeared 
Smong  the  tents. 

**  This  is  very  strange.''  said  the  Lord  Her- 
bert to  himself,  on  his  disappearance,  as  he 
proceeded  on  his  visits  to  the  different  sen- 
tinels' posts.  "  I  wanted  to  engage  him  in 
conversation  that  I  might  satisfy  myself  who 
he  was  ;  bnt  he  seemed  to  anticipate  my  de- 
sign, and  avoided  me.    I  will  be  on  the  alert. 
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I  will  hasteu  my  rounds,  quickly  repair  to 
my  friead's  lent,  and  confer  with  him  upon 
the  adventure.  Soaielhlng  strangely  mie- 
givee  me  if  there  he  not  evil  in  that  man," 

With  this  feeling,  the  Lord  Herbert  pursued 
his  rounds,  expeditiously,  but  with  a  heavy 
cloud  of  forehoding  over  his  mind  which  he 
could  not  shake  off,  though,  for  entertaining 
which,  he  in  vain,  racked  his  brain  for  a  cause. 

Ludolph's  tent,  io  the  meantime,  remained 
iu  profound  quiet.  The  atiUneGS  of  the  tomb 
prevailed  there ;  all  waa  hushed  in  the  blood- 
chilling  silence  of  death.  The  heavy  breath- 
ing of  Fidelfo,  the  chief  and  favorite  attend- 
ant upon  Ludolph,  occasionally,  however, 
broke  upon  the  sepulchral  repose, — but,  un- 
consciously, upon  the  three  sleepers,  like  the 
hollow  sighs  of  a  distant  breeze,  dying  away 
upon  the  desert.  Yet,  there  was  one  who 
heard  it — it  was  the  mysterious  stranger,  who, 
in  consequence,  stood  for  awhile,  hesita- 
^'i^glyj  Qt  the  entrance  of  the  tent,  and 
whose  shadow  trenabled  on  the  moon-beam 
which   penetrated     the    interior,  and    which 
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it  dariLened.    Finding,  however,  all  remain 

undisturbed,  lie  softlj  entered  the  tent.    The 

moon   then  ahot  her  pale  beams  unshaded 

within  it,  and  lit  him  to  the  couch  on  which 

Ludolph  was  reclining.    It  was,  by  this  time^ 

the  period  of  the  morning  of  the  full  moon's 

declining  light,  on  the  eye  of  the  rising  dawn. 

The  stranger  raised  high  his  hand, — it  held  a 

dagger,  whose  polished  blade,  gleamed  with 

the  moonshine,  on  the  shade  of  the  tent,  like 

a  flash   of  lightning  on  a  dark  cloud,  as  it 

descended  with   rapidity  and   force,   to   the 

breast  of  the  sleeping  Ludolph. 

The  dagger  penetrated  the  mail-shirt  and 

Test,  but    struck,    heavily,  upon   the  stone 

locket  which  had  been  presented  to  Ludolph 

by  the  Lady  Bona,  and  instantly  snapped  in 

twain  short  at  the  point.    The  violence  of  the 

blow,  convulsed,  for  a  moment,  the  frame  of 

the  youth,  but  did  not  wake  him,   so  deep 

was  the  ileep  into  which  he  bad  fallen.     The 

shock,  however,  caused  him  to  slightly  move ; 

he  then  turned  upon  his  back,  his  arms  fell 

by  his  sides,  and,  with  a  deeply  drawn  sigh. 


he  sunk  ag^io  ioto.  complete  insensibility. 
After  the  pause  of  &  second  (during  which  he 
watched  all  these  appearances  with  trembling 
anxiety)  the  assassin  laid  bis  left  broad  hand 
upon  the  bar^  throat  of  Ludolph,  and  his 
right  was  again  uplifted  to  repeat  the  blow 
with  certainty ; — ^but,  as  it  fell,  the  stroke, 
midway,  was  rendered  nerveless,  its  fatality 
was  arrested,  and  the  broken  pointed  dagger 
fell  from  the  murtherer's  grasp,  who  then 
groaned  deeply,  and,  with  a  horrid  impreca- 
cation,  rushed  from  the  tent. 

At  the  critical  moment,  in  the  minutest 
space  of  time,  a  glaring  light  crimsoned  the 
tent,  which  appes^red  one  blaze  of  fire,  and 
the  most  bewitching,  soft  and  plaintire 
strains  of  music  came  strong  upon  the  gentle 
gale.  The  heaven-bom  creature  of  light — 
the  Ladi/e  of  the  Rose  was  passing  slowly  over 
the  tent. 

The  sudden  light,  and  the  enchanting  music, 
it  was,  which  shook  the  frame  of  the  assassin 
with  alarm  that  averted  the  deadly  blow,  but, 
in  withdrawing  his  left  hand  from  the  gripe 
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he  had  taken  of  the  youth's  neck,  he,  in  his 
agitation,  smote  him  lightly  on  the  face, 
vhich  initantly  awoke  hiin,  and  he  saw  his 
intended  murtherer  rapidly  recede  from  his 
teat.  Ludolph's  attention,  however,  was  im- 
mediately drawn  off  from  the  circumstance 
by  the  illumined  appearance  of  his  tent,  which, 
he  thought,  bad  been  fired  by  the  infidels.  He 
instantly  roused  his  atteudants,  seized  his 
Bword  and  shield,  and  fiew  to  the  entrance. 
Instead  of  the  enemy,  he  beheld  the  angetic 
being  moving  in  the  air,  lingeringly  and  majes- 
tically a  short  distance  from  the  ground,  and 
chanting  in  a  strain  of  music  of  ethereal 
sweetness,  while  the  notes  of  her  omnifarious 
instrument  trembled  softly  on  the  swelling 
breeze, — 


Mk  way  <>  on  i 
Thit  floats  aloj 
And  pigling  0- 

1  lighl  blue 
ngth.^r; 

cl< 

>ud. 

ToodiFrclUnf 

..rtp.i..- 

One  of  her  pretty  little  feet  was  resting  on 
a  small  curly  blue  and  cream-white  cloud,  the 
edges  of  which  were  glowing;  red  with  the 
rays  of  the  rising  sun,  which,  as  yet,  had  only 
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half  emerged  from  the  ocean,  while  her  oih 
foot  was  gracefuUj  curled  up  in  the  air.    He 
omnifarious  instrument  was,  as  usual,  held 
the  wind,  and  imparted  the  sweetest  harmon] 
to  the  morning  breeze,  which  was  also   im 
pregnated  with  the  most  delicious  fragrance 
The  heavy  dews  of  the  east  seemed  to  fal 
thickly  from  her  flowery  robe  and  ornaments, 
like  so  many  small  stars,  while  the  drops  that^ 
remained   upon   them   appeared   larger  than 
usual,  and  dazzled  the  eye  with  their  glitter 
and  brilliancy.    Her  golden  locks  were  of  a 
deeper  and  more  glossy  cast ;  her  blue  eyes 
were  of  a  richer  tint — a  pale  violet  blue;  her 
pouting,  small,  and  pretty  lips  were  of  a  finer 
Vermillion,  though  her  cheeks  were  fair  as  the 
lily-leaf,  slightly  flushed  with  a  colour  like 
the  blossom  of  the  peach ;  her  face  was  irra- 
diated with  a  never-changing  fascinating  smile ; 
and   her  unique,  round,  but  tapering  figure 
was  most  beautifully  defined  upon  the  clear 
air,  before  the  cloudless  azure  sky.     She  now 
moved  off  most  gradually  on  the  light  cloud, 
wafted,  to  appearance,  by  the  slight  wind  that 
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blew,  over  the  dark  walls  of  AsbkeloD,  paBB- 
ing  on  towards  the  bud,  which  was  rising  from 
the  east*    As  she    proceeded    through  the 
clouds  to  cross  orer  the  line  of  the  heavens 
and  the  sea»  she  appeared  to  be  illumined  with 
the  richesty  the  most  brilliant,  and  Tariegated 
ooloon,  which  were  constantly  assuming  a 
variety  of  the  most  beautiful  changes,  as  the 
raya  of  the  sun  fell  obliquely,  yertically,  or 
horizontally  upon  her,  till  she  reached  the 
horizon,  when  her  whole  appearance  became 
of  bomished  gold  of  the  most  vivid  bright- 
ness ;  and  the  little  cloud  on  which  she  took 
her  flight,  had  increased  on  the  way,  and  now 
teemed  a  wavy  cloud  of  silver  and  gold  of  sur- 
passing beauty.     She  there   remained    sta- 
tionary for  a  short  while,  presenting  a  most 
divine  and  gorgeous  spectacle — one  unmingled 
blaze  of  the  most  dazzling  charms — and  then 
she   vanished  over  the   most  distant  wave, 
leaving  behind  her  the  cloud — her  footBtool 
— glowing  red  with  light,  but  which.  Boon 
after,  dissolved  into  air. 

By  reason  of  her  slow  progress,  Ludolph 
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had  never  seen  his  Jovely  preserver  from  ihe 
wolves  and  the  stake — as  yet  he  was  uncun- 
sciouB  of  the  vital  service  she  had  just  ren- 
dered to  him — for  so  prolonged  a  period  be- 
fore, and  therefore,  never  to  so  much  perfec- 
tion. He  stood  sometime  after  the  Ladyt  of 
fAeiiose  was  no  longer  to  be  seen,  transfixed 
to  the  spot  in  an  attitude  of  devotion,  over- 
come with  feelings  of  delight,  gratitude,  aiv«, 
attd  wonderment.  He  inwardly  offered  up  a 
fervent  prayer  of  profound  )tomageand  thanks- 
giving, in  which  the  beloved  name  of  the 
Lady  Bona  more  than  once  occurred,  the  asso- 
ciations of  his  sensitive  mind  recalling  the 
interesting,  but  niomentons  period,  when  he 
last  saw  the  lady-maideu  and  his  ethereal 
saviour  together — the  period  when  he  was  in 
peril  of  being  burnt  alive  for  witchcraft. 

He  was,  at  length,  roused  from  his  reverie 
hy  the  Lord  Herbert,  who  had  just  come  oli 
duty,  giving  him  a  hearty  shalte. 

"  Why,  how  now,  Ludolpb,"  said  his  frieiicl, 
"  what  ails  thee?  Art  thou  sleeping,  or  ba«L 
thou  lost  thy  Bemes  ?" 
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"O!  the  sweet  and  beauteous  creature  1" 
exclaimed  Ludolph,  "  did  you  s«e  her,  Her- 
bert, did  yOD  see  the  lovely  and  celestial 
being  V 

"  See  what — see  what  ?"  returned  the  Lord 
Herbert.  "  I  have  seen  no  '  sweet  and  beaute- 
ous creature,'  no  '  lovely  and  celestial  being,' 
Ludoiph,  but  1  have  seen  some  foul  fiend,  me- 
thinks,  in  the  man  enveloped  in  a  cloak — the 
same  we  have  seen  before — -who  has  crossed 
my  path  twice  during  the  morning  pairole. 
The  last  time  he  was,  with  hasty  and  unsteady 
steps,  coming  from  this  part  of  the  camp,  be- 
traying great  confusion.  1  pursued  him  for 
some  distance,  but  he  succeeded  in  evading 
me.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  the  pass 
for  the  night,  and  should  be  a  friend.  I  can- 
not conceive  his  reasons  for  avoiding  nie; — 
there  can  be  no  good  in  him,  Ludolph." 

"  Now  you  speak  of  it,  Herbert,  I  recollect 
seeing  him  myself,  on  waking,  recede  from 
my  tent,"  said  Ludolph,  "  what  in  the  name 
of  goodness  could  bring  him   there? 'hut 
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Herbert,  let  me  lean  on  thee ;  I  feel  soniewhat 
weak,  and  my  breast  paine  me  acutely." 

"  We  will  in  to  the  tent."  said  the   Lord 

Herbert.      "  Come,  my  friend, 1  wish  to 

heaven  I  had  not  left  thee,"  casting  a  look 
full  of  anxiety  upon  the  face  of  Ludolph, 
which  now  had  assumed  a  deadly  paleness. 
"  Much  I  fear  me,  that  some  dire  evil  has 
been  designed  and  perpetrated  against  thee." 

Ludolph  reached  his  couch  with  difficulty. 
The  Lord  Herbert  now  espied  the  two  parts  of 
the  broken  dagger,  which  were  on  the  ground, 
close  by  the  side  of  the  couch. 

"  It  is  as  I  suspected,"  be  exclaimed  in 
picking  them  up,  "  here  has,  indeed,  been  a 
foul  deed  committed,  or  attempted  against 
thee,  my  dear  Ludolph." 

An  immediate,  and  a  minute  examination 
was  proceeded  in,  when  the  extent  of  the  de- 
sign, and  the  very  narrow  escape  which  Lu- 
dolph had  had,  were  at  once  apparent.  The 
stone  of  the  locket,  which  had  proved  his 
preservation  in  the  first  instani^e,  was  chipped 
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by  the  point  of  the  dagger,  which  had  strucL 
the  locket  with  so  much  force  upon  his  hreast 
near  the  heart,  as  to  cause  an  angry  and  pain- 
ful contusion  over  the  rib-bone,  which  was 
also  bruised  and  injured,  and  this  it  was, 
which  brought  on  the  faintaess,  and  gave  the 
excruciating  pain  of  which  he  complained. 

No  satisfactory  conjecture  could  be  formed, 
as  to  whose  could  have  been  the  wicked  hand 
to  aim  the  murtherous  blow.  It  could  not  he 
an  assassin  from  the  infidels'  camp,  for  why 
should  be  be  singled  out,  from  amongst  so 
yast  a  number  of  warriors  whose  personal  im- 
portance was  60  much  greater  than  his,  for  a 
deed  of  darkness  so  base  and  cowardly?  be- 
sides, the  action  bad  not  the  chivalrous  daring 
of  an  enemy  in  war: — no — it  muat  have  been, 
they  both  concluded,  a  secret  and  dastardly 
enemy  in  tbeir  own  camp.  But  how,  and  in 
what  way  could  the  brnve  and  single-hearted 
youth  have  made,  so  early  in  his  career,  an 
implacable  enemy  who  should  seek  his  life 
—  this  inquiry  puzzled  them,  without  their 
being;  able  to  deduce  from  it,  any  satisfactory 
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conclusion.  The  warning  voice  of  the  Lady 
Bona — "of  all  things  beware  of  De  Belle- 
monle,  he,  too,  goes  to  the  Holy  Land  "— 
arose  to  the  mind  of  Ludolpb,  but  the  suspi- 
cion to  which  the  emphatic  words  gave  rise, 
was  dismissed,  as  soon  as  created,  as  being 
equally  unworthy  of  him  to  entertain,  as  it 
must  he,  he  thought,  undeserved  by  the 
knight'baron.against  whom  it  arose.  Ludolph, 
now,  began  to  exhibit  symptoms  of  exhaustion 
and  drowsiness,  and  therefore,  the  Lord  Her- 
bert left  him  to  his  repose,  charging  his  two 
attendants  to  be  very  watchful  over  tbeii 
master,  while  he  slept,  and  promising,  shortly 
to  return  to  the  tent. 

Ludolph  slept  soundly  all  day,  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  his  friend,  who  would 
not  have  him  disturbed  from  the  refreshing 
slumbers  into  which  he  was  plunged. 

The  darkness  of  night  began  early  to  over- 
spread the  camp, 'when  Ludolph  rose  from  his 
couch  so  much  refreshed  that  be  felt  little  or 
no  inconvenience  IVom  the  late  adventure. 
He  ahortly  after,    received   a  visit   from  the 
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Earl  Richard  and  his  son,  by  whom  the  EarJ 
had  been  iDformed  of  the  base  attempt  which 
had  beea  made  upon  his  life.  The  Earl  came 
to  congratulate  the  youth  upon  his  fortunate 
escape,  and  to  bid  hira  in  future  to  be  cau- 
tious of  his  myBterious  and  secret  enemy.  The 
broken  dagger  was  examined  with  great  scru- 
tiny, but  it  afforded  no  clue  to  the  assassin; 
it  was  put  by  in  the  hope  that  some  time  or 
other  it  might  lead  to  his  detection.  The 
Earl  Richard  soon  took  his  departure,  leaving 
his  son  with  his  friend,  and  stating  that  he 
would  issue  strict  orders  to  have  the  villain 
seized  should  be  again  be  seen  about,  when 
he  should  meet  with  a  punishment  commen- 
surate to  his  deserts. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


"  Pivm  cunp  to  cirnp,  Ihio'  the  foul  Homb  of  nigbU 
The  hum  of  either  anaj  iiilly  loundi, 
Th»i  the  fli'd  wniineli  almost  rfcrite 
The  tocrei  ■hupen  uf  e»ch  other'f  wucb. 
Plre  uuven  Grc  ;  and  through  (heir  poly  BamtM, 
Etch  bttUe  KOI  the  other')  umber'd  bet. 
Steed  thmteni  tCeed,  in  high  uid  boutful  no^i, 
Pterclng  Ihe  nighl'i  dull  tit ;  ind  fiom  Ihe  lenli. 
The  aimounn  ■rcompliihing  the  knighti, 
With  bui;  bamintra  clewing  riieli  up. 
Gin  dreadful  note  of  prepuuion." 

Shakiptart. 

"  I'll  read  you  matter  deep  and  duigeroui : 
Ai  fiill  of  peril  and  adTeni'roui  Bpini. 
Aj  to  o'erwalk  a  current,  roaring  loud, 
On  the  uniteBdy  footing  ofa  tpear." 

Shaktpeare. 


The  sua  had  been  very  sultry  all  day,  and,  to- 
wards nightfall,  the  dews  of  the  earth  rose  from 
the  plain  with  the  density  of  a  thick  cloud,  and 
enveloped  the  Christian  camp  in  an  impervious 
misty  darknees.  Ludolpb  resisted  the  per- 
suasive injunctions  of  his  friend  to  keep  his 
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tent,  and  insisted  upon  accompanying  him 
in  his  rounds,  aa  usual.  The  two  friends  had 
thrice  visited  the  different  stations  of  the  sen- 
tinels, who  they  found  strictly  watchful  upod 
their  duty.  The  last  time  the  two  young  offi- 
cers retired  for  a  little  rest  to  the  most  vulne- 
rable position  of  their  part  of  the  encamp- 
ment,  as  they  considered  it  likely  that  the 
infidels  might  take  advantage  of  therisingmist, 
advance  upon  the  camp,  and  set  it  on  fire,  in 
many  attemps  at  which  they  had  hitherto  been 
bafiled,  and  to  be  prepared  against  all  future 
attempts,  the  greatest  precaution  was  still 
observed. 

Here,  however,  they  had  not  long  remained 
stationary,  before  Ludolph  had  occasion  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Lord  Herbert  to  the 
clanking  sounds  which  he  heard  from  over 
the  wall  of  the  trenches  against  which  they 
were  resting,  and  which,  were  like  those  of  a 
numerous  body  of  armed  men  mounting  an 
acclivity  with  difficulty,  and  their  warlike  ap- 
pointments clashing  against  one  another.  They 
moved  a  few  ateps  in  the   directioo  of  the 
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somxU,  when  a  forest  of  lights,  qaiTeriug  in 
tbe  fog  like  bo  pauiy  "  wiil-o- the* wisp's  " 
over  the  marshes,  iset  their  startled  gaze, 
^ough  they  could  not  aee  the  haiHle  that  held 
them.  Tbe  infidels  were  a&sailing  the  camp. 

The  two  youthful  warriors  fell  back  and 
instantly  wound  a  blast  upon  tlieir  faomsi 
which  was  re-echoed  by  the  sentinels  through 
tbe  encampment ;  and  lU  sleepy  inmates  wen 
iDEtantly  roused  to  resistance  again&t  tbe  foe. 
The  cry  that  the  infidels  weieupoa  them,  flew 
from  tent  to  tent,  and  soon  reached  the  ex- 
tremest  points  of  the  encampmenL  Asbadbeen 
prerioaely  ordered,  in  case  of  any  such  sudden 
attack  in  the  ntght-time,  tbe  Christiaa  chiefs 
and  soldiers  concentrated  about  the  high  tunk 
— tbe  keep  or  strong  bold  of  that  port  of  the 
camp — as  speedily  as  they  could  buckle  on 
their  armour  and  arms,  aod  the  grey  darkness 
of  the  fog  would  admit,  iu  order  that  tbe  po- 
sition of  danger  might  be  ascertained,  and  a 
sufficient  force  concentrated  and  dispatched 
to  bear  down  upon  tbe  point  at  once  to  meet 
and  counleiact  it. 
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The  inficleU  soon  set  tire  to  a  few  tents,  and 
the  dense  light  which  gleamed  red  on  the 
gloomy  night  like  the  Bun  eeen  through  a 
mountain  mist,  gave  fearful  intimation  to  the 
Cbristiang  of  the  quarter  where  the  enemy 
had  commenced  their  attack  and  work  of 
Gonflag  ration . 

The  waving  lights  of  links  were  now  seen 
moving  rapidly  in  different  ways,  and  appeared 
tiirough  the  thick  hazy  air  like  flittering  ma- 
gical flames,  till  their  reality  was  too  appa- 
rent by  the  greater  flames,  which  they  caused, 
rising  in  ao  hundred  places  at  the  same  time, 
and  the  fair  tents  of  the  Christians  disappear- 
ing by  scores  in  the  devouring  element,  which 
was  communicating  and  spreading  in  all  di- 
rections. At  length,  the  great  light  from 
the  numerous  burning  tents  all  in  a  line  pene- 
trated the  dismal  fog,  and  glared  upon  the 
ilight  and  bright  armour,  and  the  grim  and 
swarthy  features  of  the  front  ranks  of  the  infi- 
dels, whose  dense  masses  were  spread  far  in 
the  rear,  and  beyond  where  the  light  would 
allow  the  eye  to  reach. 
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No  lime  was  now  to  be  lost,  for  the  infidels 
were  lighting  their  way,  by  setting  on  fire, 
tent  after  tent,  towards  the  heart  of  the  Chris- 
tian camp,  which  in  a  few  hours,  it  threatened, 
would  be  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ashes,  whicb 
would  have  beea  the  overthrow  of  the  Chris- 
tian army.  The  Crusaders,  by  the  advice  of 
Richard  of  Englaod  (who  upon  the  first  alarm 
hastened  to  the  post  of  danger)  bad  waited 
this  moment,  in  order  to  collect  an  ample 
forrce  to  repel  the  attack  of  the  infidels  with 
vigour,  precision,  and  effect.  The  orders  were 
now  given,  by  the  different  chieftains,  simul- 
taoeoQsly  to  the  troops  under  them,  to  ad- 
TSDce  ill  silence  but  with  expedition,  against 
the  enemy,  and  when  they  should  come  within 
Ihe  sight  of  the  iniidels,  and  not  till  then,  they 
were  to  give  vent  to  loud  shouts  of  war  in  the 
act  of  rushing  upon  them.  A  large  body  of 
men  was  marched  round  to  take  them,  at  the 
same  time,  in  the  rear  of  the  fallen  tents,  and 
were  to  rr-«cJio  the  shouts  of  those  in  front, 
whiU  Sir  Canute  de  Bellemonte,  from  his 
givat  expenencr,  was  entrusted  with  check- 
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ing  the  progress  of  the  flames  among  the 
tents.  This  efTected,  the  kiiight-baron  was 
immediately  to  Join  the  right  wing  of  the  line 
of  battle,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl 
Richard,  with  all  the  forces  he  could  assemble. 
Richard  of  England  led  the  centre,  and  Philip 
of  France  headed  the  left  wing. 

The  shouts  of  the  Christians  as  they  threw 
themselves  upon  the  infidels,  and  the  clang 
of  arms  soon  announced  that  the  awful  and 
terrible  conflict,  and  the  scene  of  carnage 
had  commenced.  Cries  of  "  death  to  the  in- 
fideU"  —  "Christ  the  Saviour" — "the  Holy 
Sepulchre" — ■"  the  bloody  Cross" — "  for  Je- 
ruaalero"  —  "death  —  death  to  the  infidels," 
mingled  with  the  different  names  of  favorite 
chieftains,  rent  the  air  with  the  violence  of  a 
varying  roll,  now  high,  now  low,  of  a  long 
continued  peal  of  thunder.  The  infidels  gave 
way  a  little,  and  fell  back  from  the  burning 
tents.  The  furiber  progress  of  the  flames  was 
then  cut  oflT  by  De  Bellemonte  razing  to  the 
ground  several  tents,  as  yet  untouched,  in 
the  vicinage  of  those  already  in  Barnes,  which 
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were  soon  a  he^p  of  asbes,  i^d4  ceased  to  af* 
ford  light  to  the  contending  armies.    The 
Christian    camp  was  saved  by  this    dear- 
sighted,  prompt,  and  judicious  manoeuvre  of 
De  Bellemonte. 

By  one  of  those  simple  oversights  which 
have  often  proved  the  loss  of  great  battles, 
and  have  rendered  them  more  destructive  to 
the  defeated  than  they  otherwise  would  be, 

■ 

the  infidels  sUll  retained,  in  the  dismal  dark- 
ness which  continued  to  prevail,  the  lighted 
links  which  shewed  their  front  to  their  more 
wary  enemy,  gave  direction  to  their  archers, 
and  caused  them  to  sustain  a  prodigious  loss. 
Wherever  the  lion-hearted  king  moved,  he 
strewed  with  his  battle-axe  the  infidels  upon 
the  ground  about  him,  like  the  ripe  corn  here 
and  there  laid  low  by  a  mighty  tempest.  In 
places  friend  from  foe  could  not  be  distin- 
guished in  the  darkness,  and  many  there 
were,  in  consequence,  who  fell  by  the  hands 
of  no  foemen. 

The  bloody  struggle  had  continued  with- 
out cessation  till  the  second  watch  past  mid- 
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night,  and  the  Mahometan  forces  elill  inaiQ- 
tained  with  firmness  and  couraf^e  the  ground 
they  had  gained  in  the  Christian  campi — the 
only  alternative  they  had,  for  an  endeavour  to 
retreat  from  the  entrenchments  in  the  dread- 
ful darkness,  would  have  been  their  certain 
ruin,  A  fresh  breeze  from  the  sea  now  swept 
over  the  hills  and  curled  up  the  fog  which 
then,  in  the  folds  of  a  cloud,  rolled  off  from 
the  face  of  the  land,  exhibiting  the  Christians 
and  the  inlidels  one  to  the  other.  The  moon 
at  the  time  was  high  in  the  heavens,  round  as 
a  shield,  and  shot  her  pale  beams  nearly  per- 
pendicularly upon  the  frightful  scene.  The 
ashes  of  the  lenta  which  had  been  burnt, 
sent  up  smothering  volumes  of  smoke,  which 
mingled  together  in  the  air,  and  then,  in 
clouds,  was  blown  off  the  field  of  contention. 
An  universal  panic  seized,  for  a  moment,  both 
armies,  for  the  murtheroue  encounter,  as  if 
with  one  accord,  was  suspended  on  both 
sides,  the  opposing  combatants  rested  upon 
their  arms  and  gazed  upon  one  another  with 
a  feeling  of  timid  defiance,  which  the  peculia- 
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rities  of  the  scene  were  so  well  calcalated 
to  inspire. 

The  crisis  was  thrillingly  awfuU  and  of  the 
most  inspiring  interest.  Small  parties  of  the 
Christians,  here  and  there,  had  cut  their  way 
into  the  midst  of  the  enemy,  and,  now  that 
their  situation  could  be  seen,  they  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  being  slain  to  a  man,  by 
the  actire,  nimble  and  numerous  foes  that 
surrounded  them.  Richard  of  England  had 
mowed  his  way  with  his  heary  battle-axe, 
unsupported  and  alone,  into  the  heart  of  the 
infidel  ranks;  and  his  tall,  robust,  square^ 
and  powerful  figure  was  seen  standing,  undis- 
mayed by  the  perils  around  him,  majestically 
erect ;  and  his  battle-axe,  reeking  with  gore, 
was  half  raised  up  ready  to  descend  with  a 
resistless  sweep  upon  the  devoted  head  of 
him,  who  could  have  the  temerity  to  advance 
within  its  reach. 

The  lion-hearted  monarch  had  not  been 
idle  with  it,  for  it  had  done  such  slaughter 
that  his  highness  stood  in  an  open  space 
which  he  had  cleared;  the  ground  of  which 
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was  covered  with  its  victims  ;  but  his  posi- 
tion, now,  was  perilous  in  the  extreme.  He 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  enemies,  so  many 
companions  of  whom  he  had  laid  folded  in 
death  before  them. 

Such  mortal  and  inveterate  foes  as  the 
Christians  and  the  inlideU  had  proved  to  one 
soother,  during  the  whole  progress  of  the 
holy  wars,  could  not  remain  in  such  close 
quarters  together  long  inactive.  The  shouts 
of  the  Christians  soon  announced  the  recom- 
mencement of  the  frightful  carnage.  Richard, 
DOW  sensible  of  his  danger,  was  looking 
around  him  iu  order  to  see  where  the  least 
obstacles  would  present  themselves  to  the 
attempt  he  contemplated  making  of  cutting 
his  way  through  the  surrounding  foe  to  re- 
join his  forces.  The  infidels,  however,  were 
closing  in  upon  him  slowly,  and  with  caution, 
ao  great  was  the  fear  the  hero's  dauntless 
look,  demeanor  and  conduct  had  created 
among  them,  while  one — an  expert  and  strong 
marksman — maintained  his  distance,  and  had 
raised  his  bow  charged  with  a  poisoned  shaft, 
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which  was  aimed  straight  at  the  kind's  breasi 
— (he  stoutest  and  boldest  that  e^er  preaetited 
a  front  to  aa  enemy. 

The  bow  was  drawing  full  tight  in  the  si- 
newy and  brawny  hands  of  the  ioSdel,  the 
shaft  was  steady  in  its  deadly  aim,  and  the 
next  moment  would  have  seen  it  winged  oa 
its  fatal  flight,  and  buried  deep  in  the  heart 
of  the  noble  and  royal  warrior.  But,  in  that 
moment,  the  strong  and  Dervous  arm,  thus 
full  charged  with  instant  death,  was  itself 
laid  low,  stiff  and  powerless  on  the  field,  A 
lance  moat  skilfully  thrown,  had  pierced  bis 
aide  under  his  shaft  arm,  passed  through  his 
heart,  and  pinned  bim,  lifeless  to  the  earth. 
On  the  same  instant,  the  loud  shouts  by  a 
siilgle  individual,  of  "  On  to  the  rescue" — 
"Kihg  Richard  or  death" — "down  with  the 
infidels,"  were  heard  close  at  hand,  and,  with 
the  bound  of  a  deer,  a  slim  yontb,  of  most 
gallant  mien,  sprang  to  the  side  of  the  hero- 
king.  He  was  now  followed  by  many  of  his 
friends;  a  p&ssage,  then,  was  soon  made 
through  the  ranks  of  the   infidels,    and   the 
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gmall  party  of  warriors  were  greeted  with 
deafening  shouta  of  gratification  when  they 
rejoined  their  own  troops. 

Richard  now  proposed,  and  it  was  reaolred 
upon  at  once,  that  the  Christian  forces  should 
fall  without  more  delay  upon  the  Saracens, 
and  by  one  univerBal  rush  drive  them  from 
the  entrenchments.  The  infidels  were  already 
disposed  for  a  retreat  upon  their  main  army, 
which  covered  the  country  beyond,  the  face 
of  which  appeared,  in  the  moonshine,  a  moving 
mass  of  life  and  animation. 

Strong  day-light  also  by  this  time  be^n  to 
kindle  in  the  east,  when  the  infidels  upon  dis- 
cerning the  numerous  bodies  of  Christians 
ponring  down  upon  them  from  on  all  sides, 
sounded  a  retreat,  which  commenced  in  tole- 
rable good  order,  but  quickly  terminated  in  a 
complete  flight.  Many  threw  themselves  over 
the  ramparts  of  mould  which  had  been  cast 
up  out  of  the  trenches,  and  perished.  Not 
half  of  the  infidel  hordes  who  assaulted  the 
Christian  camp,  lived  to  rejoin  their  innume- 
rable colupaniotis  who  had  collected   in  the 
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plain  to  support  them  in  the  attack,  while  the 
loss  sustained  by  the  Christians  was,  compa- 
ratively, very  trifling.  Those  who  reached 
the  plain  soon  mounted  their  fleet  steeds 
which  were  left  in  the  charge  of  those  who 
remained  behind,  when  the  whole  of  the  Ma- 
hometan forces,  bearing  away  with  them  the 
horses  which  had  lost  their  riders,  scampered 
away  to  their  strong  holds,  pell-mell,  like  the 
rabbits  of  an  immense  stocked  warren,  out 
feeding,  suddenly  disturbed ; — the  plain  waj 
moving  alive  with  them  for  a  moment,  and 
then  not  one  was  to  be  seen.  The  prepara- 
tions of  the  Christians  for  active  operations 
against  the  infidels,  which  had  been  sometime 
making,  were  not  yet  complete,  therefore  they 
were  allowed  to  continue  their  flight  uninter- 
ruptedly, and  without  being  pursued  beyond 
the  trenches. 

The  heroic  deeds  of  Richard  in  the  6ght, 
inspired  the  various  chieftains  and  soldiers 
with  unbounded  admiration.  They  now 
crowded  round  the  hero  with  the  most  lively 
interest.      He   experienced   more    fatigue    in 
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receiTiiig  his  friends,  than  he  had  felt  in 
the  late  severe  encounter  with  his  enemies. 
Philip  Augustus  attended  by  a  splendid  es« 
cort,  also  arrired  upon  the  ground.  The 
scene  now  became  animating,  grand  and  im- 
posing to  a  degree. 

"  I  thank  thee,  brare  brother  of  France/' 
said  Richard  of  England,  '^  for  the  noble  and 
able  support  thou  hast  afforded  in  this  night's 
momentous  struggle.  And  thee,  good  cousin 
of  Leinster,  for  the  aid  thou  didst  so  timely 
lend  us  when  our  person  was  so  compassed 
about  by  those  curs  of  infidels.  We  thank 
thee,  brother  nobles,  knights  and  soldiers,  all, 
right  well  have  ye  maintained  thy  courage, 
fame  and  glory;  Jerusalem  must  fall  before 
their  power  and  influence.  But  where  is  that 
dauntless  youth  who  seemed  to  drop  from 
the  clouds  to  our  side,  and  seconded  us  so 
stoutly  ? — By  my  king-head  he  is  a  noble 
and  a  brave,  and  made  no  boy's  play  of  it, 
as  many  of  the  fallen  foe  bear  ample  testi-r 
mony.  In  good  sooth,"  concluded  the  king 
playfully,  *'  he  wielded  his  sword  with  such 
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manly  vigour  and  strength,  that  much  we 
feared  he  would  have  numbered  ours  elves 
among  the  slain — a  further  proof  of  his  great 
zeal  and  loyalty  ia  our  cause,  and  affection 
and  care  of  our  peison." 

"  'An  please  your  highness,"  said  Sir  Ca- 
nute de  Bellemonte  eagerly, "  I  saw  the  heed- 
less stripling  bite  the  dust.  His  sword  yet 
reeking  warm  with  infidel  life,  was  plunged 
hilt  deep  in  another  foe,  but  ere  he  could 
withdraw  the  eaBEmguined  blade,  an  infidel 
•tabbed  him  from  behind,  and  he  fell  upon 
the  blow  to  rise  no  more." 

"  Now,  by  the  holy  rood,"  said  King 
Richard  with  strong  feeling,  "  this  grieves  us 
■orely,  and  casts  a  damp  upon  the  day's  joy. 
Let  his  corse  be  found,  and  due  and  worthy 
honors  shall  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  one, 
who,  had  he  lived,  we  should  have  retained 
near  our  own  person — a  station  he  so  bravely 
gained,  and,  but  for  this  too  fatal  stroke  of 
unkind  fortune,  would,  no  doubt,  as  bravely 
have  maintained  it.  See,  good  Sirs,  that"— ' 
"  Your  Grace's  pardon  '.  genteel-men,  make 
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way  there,  make  way,"  cried  the  Earl  Richard, 
interruptiDg  the  king.  "  By  your  grace's  fa- 
vor, the  brave  and  noble  youth  yet  lives.  I 
see  him  hither,  coming,  companioned  by  my 
son — bis  friend." 

Way  was  instantly  made  in  the  direction 
pointed  out  by  the  Earl  Richard,  when  the 
two  youths  were  ushered  into  the  regal  pre- 
seDce,  amid  the  loud  cheers  of  exultation  and 
gladness,  apontaneonsly  shouted  by  the  group 
of  warriors  ai-ound,  Ludolph  was  leaning 
upon  the  arm  of  the  Lord  Herbert,  and  had 
bis  left  arm  bound  round  with  the  silk  scarf 
presented  to  him  by  the  Lady  Bona. 

The  blow  of  the  infidel  was  well  meant,  but 
it  failed  in  its  purpose.  His  long  dagger 
passed  through  the  fleshy  part  of  Ludolph'i 
arm,  and  then  glanced  off  upon  the  rounding 
of  the  breast-plate  of  his  armour.  At  the 
same  moment  he  stumbled  over  the  lifeless 
trook  of  a  foe  who  had  just  perished  by  his 
sword,  and  fell  to  the  ground.  De  BeJle- 
monte  saw  Ludolph  fall,  and  his  wishes  agree- 
■     tng  so  well  with  the  idea,   he,  at  once,  con- 
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coon  hnrried  mwm  is  tbc  bun  of  King 
Richard  by  the  bvsy  bbcnrr^  of  the  monDg 
fight,  and  he  mw  Doikinf  which  happeocd  to 
the  youth  afterwards.  Tfce  Lorf  Herbeft  kept 
tJiR  enemy  at  bay,  while  LsdcJph  refined  hii 
footing,  ut  which  iostant,  the  retn-at  of  the 
infidi-U  was  sounded,  which  wa«  immediately 
ob«yed.  -^ 

"  \Vtl\,  young  Sir,"  said  the  English  King, 
ftddiessing  Ludolph,  and  Broiling  benignantly 
upon  him,  "  it  pleases  us  much  to  see  thee; 
we  fieared  thee  lost  to  us.  Thy  name  should 
be  as  distinguished  as  is  thy  bravery, — to 
whom  do  we  owe  so  much  ?" 

"  Naroe,  and  please  your  highness,  I  hare 
none  I  can  lay  claim  to,"  said  Ludolph,  deeply 
colouring.  "  1  am  a  foundliug,  my  graciona 
liege,  but  simple  Ludolph  is  the  name  I  am 
known  by.  The  good  Lord  Godolphin,  to 
whom  I  owe  all,  bestowed  upon  me  that  name.* 
"  The  Loid  Godolphin  I — a  goodly  noble 
and  a  true,"  returned  the  King.  "  If  thou 
hast  no  name,  well  do  ye  merit  one.     Those 
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who  bear  a  high  one^  cannot  more  well  deserve 
it.  Thy  deeds^  fair  youth,  bath  gained  thee  a 
name  of  which  the  flower  of  our  nobles 
would  not  blush  to  own.  We  will  and  pl^- 
8ure  it  that  thou  mayest^  hereafter,  be  called 
Lionel; — a  name  somewhat  after  a  title  of 
our  own  which  has  been  given  to  us  by  favour 
of  our  loyal  and  loving  subjects.  Thou  art  of 
fair  Darbye  ? — the  birth-place  of  the  true  and 
bold.  ''  Lionel  de  Darbye/'  a  name  most 
nobly  earned,  «nd  a  bolder  heart  knighthood 
does  not  cover.  Approach  nearer,  Sir  Lionel 
de  Darbye,  and  receive  from  our  own  hands 
the  spurs  of  knighthood,  due  to  thy  valour 
and  our  own  preservation." 

The  lion-hearted  monarch  here  stooped  to 
unbuckle  the  spurs  of  silver  and  gold,  which 
graced  his  own  heels.  The  Lord  Herbert 
hastily  advanced,  and  kneeling  upon  one  knee, 
presented  the  other  bended  for  the  royal  foot 
to  rest  on,  which  enabled  his  highness  to  de- 
tach the  spurs  with  greater  freedom. 

Ludolph,  quite  overcome  with  the  most 
powerful  emotions,  approached  with  timidity. 
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uid  knelt  before  his  soTereign.  ThU  hart, 
which  when  in  the  midst  of  a  host  of  foe*, 
swelled  high  with  duing  and  conrage,  now 
beat  with  trepidation  and  diffidence. 

"  May  I  find  faTOur  in  my  liege's  sight,' 
•aid  Ludolph  hesitatingly.  "To  be  plaia 
Lionel  de  Darbye,  shall  ever  be  my  highest 
pride  and  boast  as  the  honoured  ^ft  of  a  king 
among  warriors,  and  a  warrior  among  kings; 
but  the  knighthood,  I  beseech  your  hi^nen, 
to  grant  to  one  whom  it  will  more  become, 
and  by  whom  it  is  more  deserved.  The  Eari 
Richard's  son,  the  Lord  Herbert,  first  espied, 
at  the  rising  of  the  morn,  the  peril  which  anr- 
rounded  your  grace,  and  stoutly  followed  me 
to  the  rescue.     And — and,  sire, — " 

"  And  what.  Sir?"  said  the  king,  somewhat 
Bternly,  but  which  was  foreign  to  his  real 
feelings. 

"  And  he  saved  my  life,  my  liege,"  rejoined 
Ludolph,  with  resumed  firmness,  "  when  I 
was  profitiate  with  the  infidel  dead,  and  sur- 
rounded by  their  living  friends  who  were  fall- 
ing vengefully  upon  me." 
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"  Yes,"  said  the  Lord  Herbert  warmly,  "  I 
saved  his  life  wheD  there  was  do  one  by  to 
take  it.  The  infidels  had  fled,  sire,  and  all 
the  service  I  could  render  him  was  to  raise 
htm  up,  and  help  to  staunch  the  wound  in  bia 
arm.  I  would  not  bear  knighthood  away  from 
him,  to  gain  the  holy  city.  When  your  high- 
ness was  environed  by  the  infidel  host,  one  of 
the  atroogeat  and  broadest  of  the  African 
bowmen  stood  aloof,  and  took  a  deadly  aim 
at  your  royal  breast.  Ludolph  saw  the  danger 
which  threatened  your  sacred  person,  and  on 
the  instant  flung  his  lance  which  struck  the 
bowman  dead  to  the  earth,  on  the  eve  of  his 
shaft  flying  to  its  precious  destination.  On 
the  smite  of  death,  the  shaft  flew  from  the 
bow,  quivered  up  slantingly  in  the  air,  and 
then  fell  perpendicularly  to  the  ground.  How 
he  managed  it  1  know  not,  but  he  then,  like 
a  tiger,  bounded  through  ifae  foes  before  him, 
and  the  next  instant  after  we  saw  him  fighting 
by  the  side  of  your  highness.  The  Earl 
Richard,  Sir  Canute  de  Bellemonte,  and  the 
rest  of  our  small  party  then  gained  the  same 
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spot  with  little  difficulty^  and  our  way»  with 
your  grace^  was  afterwards  clear  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  Ludolph  turned  back 
upon  the  infidels,  at  which  time  he  received 
his  wound.  Sire,  vouchsafe  on  him  to  shew 
favour,  not  on  me,  for  he  alone  merits  the 
gracious  consideration  and  notice  of  your 
highness." 

**  Brother  Philip,  of  France,  favour  me  with 
thy  counsel,''  said  Richard,  of  England,  with 
a  smile  which  spoke  the  depth  of  feeling 
afloat  in  his  mind,  at  this  amiable,  generous 
and  exalted  contention  between  these  youth- 
ful friends,  each  desirous  of  escaping  a  dignity, 
in  order  that  it  might  be  conferred  upon  the 
other.  ''  I  am  quite  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
to  do  in  this  matter.  There  seems  to  be  more 
difficulty  in  bestowing  an  honour,  than  in  the 
glorious  career  which  has  been  pursued,  to 
deserve  it.  Guide  me  on  this  point,  noble 
brother  of  France,  an'  it  please  thee." 

^'  The  due  estimation  of  warlike  and  chival- 
rous exploits,"  said  Philip/'  cannot  be  in  better 
hands  than  thine,  brother  of  England.     The 
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two  youths  seem  both  to  have  deported  them- 
selves well  in  the  battle,  and  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say  on  whom,  in  preference,  the 
favours  of  your  higboess  should  fall." 

'■  Then  approach  our  right,  Lionel  de 
Darbye,  and  the  Lord  Herbert  our  left,"  said 
King  Richard,  with  lively  emotion.  The 
youths  advanced,  and  sunk  upon  their  knees 
before  the  warrior-monarch,  who  eyed  them 
for  some  moments  with  marked  interest,  be- 
fore he  could  command  language  to  speak. 
At  length,  the  hero  of  chivalry,  prcBenting  to 
each  a  spur,  said,  "  two  youths  who  run  an 
emulating  and  an  equal  race  of  glory,  ought 
to  share  the  honours  which  it  merits.  Rise, 
Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye. — Rise,  Sir  William,  the 
Lord  Herbert;  —  thy  regal  sire  will  leave 
behind  him  his  well-earoed  fame  and  title 
■ — and  no  name  nor  title  could  descend  to 
>  more  deserving  representative.  Rise,  brave 
knights  ;  and  with  permission  of  our  noble 
cousin,  Richard,  of  Leinster,  we  will  have  thee 
both  constantly  near  our  person,  and  will  take 
■thee    into    our    especial   favour.     What    say 
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ye,  brother  of  France,  have  I  decided  be- 
fittingly?" 

"Right  well,  and  justly,  brother  of  Eng- 
land," replied  Philip.  "  No  honour  was  ever 
more  nobly  earned,  or  more  regally  bestowed. 
The  service  was  kingly,  and  it  has  been  most 
kingly  rewarded." 

"  But  there  still  remains  more  to  be  done," 
rejoined  King  Richard.  "  Sir  Lionel  de 
Darbye ! — no  name, — no  banner.  A  banner 
thou  must  have,  good  Sir,  and  wherever  it  be 
unfurled,  it  will,  no  doubt,  be  supported  as  it 
was  gained — with  glory.  Herald  !  bring  forth 
a  banner  of  white  silk." 

On  the  banner  being  produced,  which  was 
done  on  the  instant.  King  Richard  took  it 
in  his  hand,  waved  it  aloft  thrice  over  his  royal 
head;  and,  pointing  to  the  virgin-banner  with 
his  gauntlet,  said,  "  this  banner,  as  yet,  has 
no  designs  or  armorial  bearings  upon  it.  Here, 
then,  is  a  fair  and  clear  field  open  to  thy 
young,  bold,  and  aspiring  mind.  Exploits  of 
vaiour  and  glory  will,  we  fear  not,  soon  cause 
it  to  be  covered  with  honourable  distinctions. 
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To  mark  the  bright  commencemeat  which  has 
BO  Dearly  concerned  ourselves,  let  an  ann-in- 
mail,  grasping  a  lance,  and  surmounted  by  an 
imperial  crown,  be  in  the  dexter  quarter  ;  we 
leave  the  sinister,"  continued  the  King,  with 
peculiar  point,  "open  to  record  thy  fresh  de- 
serts. And  now,  brave  youth,  for  a  suitable 
provision  for  thee,  for  thou  must  not  be  left 
in  a  condition  to  have  given  to  thee  the  sur- 
name '  Lack-Land,'  of  our  fair-faced  brother 
John  ;  or  that  of  iarren-knight,  which  would 
be  a  most  invidious  piay  upon  the  title  of 
'Baron,'  that  we  now  confer  upon  thee  and 
thy  heirs  for  ever,  in  right  and  by  tenure  of 
a  stout  castle  and  its  sylvan  domains,  which 
we  grant  and  inseparably  annex  to  the  lord- 
ikip. 

"  The  Castle — Brook  sby-Caatle,  by  name — 
stands  in  the  midst  of  Weliaud's-Forest  and 
Royal  Chase,  that  sweeps  down  to  the  Severn's 
Bmiling  and  eely  •   banks.      The  estate  and 

"  Ibe  term  "eely,"  lucd  liy  King  Rjchard,  musi  have  refe- 
tcorc  la  the  Sevcm't  Ume,  at  lliat  penod.  Cot  lilver  eeli,  which 
k  TnunUim  (a  thi>  day.  Myriada  of  little  eels — numeiou>  ai  Ibe 
•iDdi  of  Ihc  Ma— come  up  Ibc  rivei  abuiil  tuumiei-Uine,  and 
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MHNV  have  reauioed  attaclied  to  om  crovn 
6m  the  goodly  times  of  the  Firat  Hew;,  o«  J 
Iranked  *  great  mfttenul  gnodfather,  by  wImm*  J 
ude  tbeir  braTc  sad  loyal  o»-ner  fell,  swwd  ' 
in  hu»i<  receiTiog  himself  the  &tal  stroke  ia- 
leoded  for  his  master.  Tbia  castie  and  llie 
fair  laods  ihereoato  belonging,  we  freely  gite 
onto  thee  and  the  tsfiae  of  thy  loins,  for  erer, 
together  with  thy  barony,  whicb  they  wiU  H 
help  to  support  with  becoming  dignity.  Tbey 
are  to  be  held  by  thee  and  tbem,  now  and 
for  ever,  upon  these  coaditioDs  : — a  payment 
to  be  made  at  sun-rise  on  erery  succeeding 
anniversary  of  this  memorable  day,  of  the  tri- 

lilen]];  cover  in  nbalr  furfKC.  They  ass  be  taken  U  nch  ft- 
lioda,  by  buckEU-fUIL  In  ■  wel  muni,  the  Sereni,  id  may 
place),  ofttflow)  iti  binki,  utd  munduei  the  loir-bndi  lev  oimy 
mtlet  uound,  etpecully  on  its  wetleni  ade.  The  land,  Jo  conif 
queDCe  or  il,  and  tbe  flow  oT  witer  from  nini  ind  iptingi  frdai 
the  high-ludi,  ii  inlentdied  viih  numeroiu  brooki  which  ikjrt 
Ihe  mcadnwi  ind  cotn-Gtldt  in  ruioiu  directKHU,  mi  iwm 
wiih  cb<Nce  nliet  eeli.  The  nutic  youlhi  of  Ibe  ndghboarhool, 
haie  lint  (port  in  "  lotting"  for  Ibem  with  a  piece  of  thick  IwiK. 
Mat  s  buncb  of  wornii  tied  to  the  end  of  il ; — a  nry  eaijr  and  n< 
pedilinna  mode  oT  fiihing  lor  them. 

•  Henty  [.,  icquirrd  Ibe  lumimc  of  Beiu-clerc,  or  Ibe  kIhIv, 
from  hit  high  and  rare  HUainmenU  in  literature.     EngUih  libertr 
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bote  of  one  pound  in  silver  monies— a  fee  to 
our  principal  herald ;  and  on  the  same  morn- 
ing as  early  as  convenient  may  be,  a  banner 
of  the  lordship  of  Darbye,  with  the  additional 
bearings  it  may  hereafter  gain,  together  with 
one  silver  spur,  to  be  deposited  in  our  tower 
of  London,  as  a  gage  of  fealty  and  service ;  and 
one  lance,*  to  be  always  ready  to  accompany 
the  King  in  war  or  peace,  at  the  King's  bidding. 
We  think,  we  need  not  stipulate  for  good  enter- 
tainment for  ourselves  or  our  successors,  when 
the  affairs  of  state  or  pleasure,  shall  bring  the 
King  into  that  .vicinage.  In  default,  though, 
of  the  due  and  punctual  performance  in  the 
services  and  conditions  of  retainer  we  have 
enjoined,  the  castle  and  lands  become  forfeit  to 
the  crown,  and  the  title  fails.  By  virtue  of 
possession  alone,  the  owner  of  the  castle  and 
land  may,  now,  and  for  ever,  claim  the  right 
of  giving  the  King  advice  upon  state  matters, 
and  of  assisting  at  the  great  councils  of  the 
puissant  barons  of  the  realm  for  the  nation's 
weal.    When  we  reach  merry  England,  these 

*  A  man-at-arms,  or  warrior,  is  here  meant. 
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grants  shall  be  drawn  up  and  registered  in  due 
form,  till  when  the  performance  of  the  condi* 
tions  are  dispensed  with/' 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye  (by  which  title  he 
prefered  being  styled  on  account  of  the  sonl- 
inspiring  associations  attached  to  the  name 
"  Lionel/'  and  by  which  he  was  more  particu- 
larly known  by  his  contemporary  brother- 
warriors)  drew  forward,  with  his  right  hand, 
his  sword  in  sheath,  and  then,  with  both 
hands,  pressed  the  hilt  of  it,  together  with  the 
royal  gift  of  the  spur — the  symbol  of  knight- 
hood— impressively  to  his  heart,  its  lively 
and  grateful  overflowings,  glistening  and 
trembling  in  his  eye. 

The  two  young  knights  now  fell  back  from 
the  royal  circle,  bowing  the  glowing  thanks 
and  acknowledgements  of  their  hearts,  which 
words  could  not  adequately  express;  and 
when  they  had  reached  the  rear,  they  fell  into 
each  other's  embrace  in  an  eztacy  of  friend- 
ship, and  gratified  pride.  As  they  moved 
away  to  make  preparations  for  accompanying 
the  regal  escort  according  to  the  commands 
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of  King  Richard,  their  steps  were  followed 
with  the  waving  of  numerous  banners  and 
loud  greetinge,  which,  spreading  from  point 
to  point,  at  length  became  universal  along 
tbe  whole  line  of  encampment,  under  the  im- 
pressioD,  with  moat,  that  they  arose  in  es- 
nitation  at  the  signal  overthrow  of  the  infi- 
dels, hut  the  news  of  the  real  occasion  was 
now  soon  known  all  over  the  camp,  and  gave, 
with  hut  one  exception,  universal  satisfaction, 
"We  will  anon,"  concluded  King  Richard, 
"  look  into  other  claims  upon  our  favor, 
though  we  fear  it  will  be  an  endless  task, 
where  all  have  behaved  bo  well.  Brother  of 
France,  Richard  of  Leinster,  Dukes  of  Aus- 
tria and  Burgundy,  and  noble  cousins  all,  we 
invite  thee  to  a  banquet,  in  our  tent,  at  two 
o'clock — an  hour  later  than  usual,  in  order 
that  thou  mayest  take  some  rest  after  the 
fetigues  of  the  battle,  and  come  with  good 
appetite  to  the  meal." 
Horses  now  arrived  for  tbe  monarchs  and 
'  principal  chieftains.  Before  the  splendid  ca- 
valcade had  proceeded  far  towards  the  royal 


tent,  it  was  joined  by  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye, 
mounted  on  his  coal-black  steed,  and  accom* 
panied  by  the  Lord  Herbert.  Sir  Lionel  had 
just  appointed  his  two  attendants  to  be  his 
esquires,  and  they  now  marched  at  the  head 
of  his  horse,  Fidelfo  bearing  with  infinite 
pride  and  satisfaction  his  master's  white  silk 
banner,  which  he  -waved,  ever  and  anon,  in 
great  exultation.  The  Lord  Herbert,  mounted 
on  a  white  charger  was  attended  by  a  party 
of  twenty  of  Earl  Richard's  serfs.  The  steeds 
of  the  new  made  knights  seemed  to  sympa- 
thise in  the  light  and  gay  hearts  of  their 
riders,  for  they  neighed  and  snorted,  pranced 
and  ambled  about  full  of  gaiety  and  spirits, 
showing  off  their  admirable  and  graceful 
horsemanship  to  the  greatest  effect. 

The  warriors,  old  and  young,  who  were 
near  enough  to  witness  the  interesting  cere- 
mony, pronounced  the  whole  of  it  to  have 
been,  "  a  moving  and  a  goodly  sight." 

Sir  Canute,  Baron  de  Bellemonte  was  the 
only  exception  to  the  general  satisfaction 
which  the  favors  King  Richard  had  bestowed 
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On  Luclolpli  had  given,  and  so  deeply  did  he 
take  it  to  heart  that  be  absented  himself  from 
the  king's  banquet,  under  the  influence  of  an 
anxious  uneasy  state  of  mind. 

The  shades  of  night  were  falling  deep,  and 
thick  over  the  camp,  while  De  Bellemonte 
etill  continued  to  pace  with  a  heavy  step  the 
space  before  his  tent,  his  head  bent  forward 
over  bis  breaet  in  a  musing  gloomy  mood, 
and  his  mind  brooding  over  some  dark  and 
dire  intent.  His  meditations  were  here  sud- 
denly interrupted  by  a  stranger,  whose  fa- 
tigued, muddy,  and  dusty  appearance  suffici- 
ently bespoke  that  he  had  just  come  off  a 
long,  but  expeditious  journey. 

"  Who  and  what  art  thou,"  said  the 
knight-barou,  in  bitter  sternness,  "  that 
dares  to  come  upon  us  thus  secretly  and 
quickly  V 

"  I  am  a  messenger  from  merry  England, 
Sir  Knight,  and  mean  no  harm,"  replied  the 
man,  stoutly.  "  Five  morns  past  saw  me 
land  ujion  the  coast,  and  1  have  hastened 
hither  ^vith  all  imaginable  spRed." 
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"  Well,  babbler,  what  is  thy  business  V 
inquired  the  knight-baron. 

"  My  buBioess  is  first  with  King  Richard," 
answered  the  messeDger,  "  and  please  ye.  Sit 
Knight,  to  direct  me  to  his  royal  tent.  I 
then  seek  tidings  of  a  youth  named  Ludolph; 
peradventure,  thou  may  est  have  heard  of  such 
gallant  sprigbt  ?" 

"Hey!  what— Ludolph,  Ludolph,"  re- 
peated the  knight-haroD,  his  frame  at  the 
sound  of  the  name  being  convulsed  with  agi- 
tation. "  Ye — ye — yes  I  know — that  is,  1 
think,  I  know  about  him. — But  tell  me,  sirrah, 
from  whom  come  ye  V 

"  I  am  hither  bent  with  tidings  from  the 
good  Lord  Godolphin  to  King  Richard,"  re- 
plied the  messenger. 

"Ah! indeed,"  said  the  knigbt-bsroD, 

subduing  his  tone,  and  withdrawing  bis  hand 
from  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  which,  at  the  first 
impulse,  he  had  rapidly  seized.  He  then 
added  in  a  winning  tone,  "  faithful  man !  thou 
must  needs  feel  fatigued  alter  thy  long  travel. 
Id  to  my  tent,  and   refresh  thee  awhile  with 
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food  and  rest,  and  a  cup  of  wine.  [  am  to 
the  king,  presently,  myself,  and  thou  i^Lalt  go 
with  me.  Richard  ie  himself  feasting  with  a 
goodly  company  of  chiefs,  and  cannot  now 
be  spoke  with." 

"  Thy  offer,  Sir  Koieht,"  said  tbe-messen- 
ger,  "  is  too  mueh  in  accordance  with  my  re- 
quirements, for  me  to  decline  it,  for,  since 
morning  dawn,  nought  has  past  the  threshold 
of  my  stomach,  which  is  sorely  rebellious  after 
80  long  a  fasti  no;." 

"In  then,  without  more  delay,"  said  De 
Bellemonte, — "  and  thou  shall  have  a  belly- 
full,  if  thy  tidings  are  as  I  suspect  them  to 
be,"  muttered  he  to  himself.  "  We  have  had 
rough  work  of  it  all  night,"  continued  the 
knigbt-baron  resuming  his  usual  address,  after 
the  messenger  had  washed  the  dust  and  thirst 
down  his  throat,  with  the  third  bumper  of  ge- 
nerous Burgundy,  which  was  placed  before 
Um.  "  The  intidels  assailed  the  caiup,  but 
their  defeat  has  been  so  signal,  that,  by  the 
Holy  Cross,  they  will  not  be  inclined  to  show 
^eir  tawny  faces,  witliin  ft  league  of  ue,  for 
B  2 
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some  time  to  come.  A  stripliog,  by  name 
Ludolph,  I  believe,  fell  early  in  the  fight.  He 
was  but  little  known,  and  as  little  care  was 
felt  for  his  fall/' 

"  It  must  be  the  same,  I  seek,"  said  the 
messenger,  putting  down  the  cup  which  was 
again  raised  to  his  lips.  "  Poor  youth,  and 
art  thou  then  slain? — ^Thou  hast  had  many 
chances  for  thy  life,  but  this  comes  of  thy 
heedless  temerity  and  rashness.  There  is  one 
I  have  left  behind,  who  will  sorrow  to  the 
death  for  thee,  if  no  one  else  will  heed  thy 
fall/' 

"  Was  be  loved,  then ;''  demanded  De  Bel* 
lemonte,  in  an  assumed  tone  of  indifference. 

''  Yes,  Sir  Knight,''  replied  the  messen- 
ger, ^^  and  by  one  whose  love  is  worth  a  king- 
dom. The  Lord  Godolphin's  fair  and  pretty 
daughter,  was  his  affianced  bride ;  and  sweet 
hope  of  his  return  in  safety,  kept  the  roses 
still  living  upon  her  lips  and  cheeks,  that  now 
will  fade  upon  the  soul  grieving  for  his  loss, 
which,  in  spirits  at  his  being,  was  the  foun- 
tain of  their  existence.    Alas     she  will  now 
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dioop  like  a  rich  flower  of  the  ming  summer, 
nipped  by  a  winter's  blast.  Better  that  the 
false  and  base  knight,  who,  equally  senseless 
to  honor,  aud  a  disgrace  to  knighthood,  stole 
her  from  her  father's  Castle,  had  killed  the 
hapless  lady  with  his  coward's  hand,  at  once, 
when  he  had  her  in  his  power,  than" — 

"  May  the  inlidel's  curse  blast  thee,"  ex- 
claimed De  Bellemoute,  in  interruption,  rising 
from  his  chair,  and  half  unsheathing  his 
sword;  but  suddenly  checking  himself,  and 
suppressiiig  the  rage  which  was  ready  to 
choke  him.  he  forced  back  the  sword,  and 
continued  with  ill-concealed  confusion,  "blast 
Aim,  1  mean,  for  I  know  the  fair  lady-maiden, 
and  the  foul — that  is,  the  affair  you  speak  of." 

■'  Do  you  know,"  added  the  messenger, 
"  all  about  Sir  Canute  de  Bellemonte  coming 
to  Godolphin  Castle  ?— about  his  followers 
conveying  the  Lady  Bona  away  .'—about  her 
miraculous  escape,  and  return  to  the  Castle  ! 
— and  about  his  seeking  the  life  of  the  youth 
Ludolph  on  account  of  his  love  for  the  lady' 
maiden  I — 1  was  jonneyiii^  it  in  Normandy, 


while  all  this  was  going  forward,  or  in  good 
faith,  a  seDtiment  he  koowe  so  little  of,  he 
would  not  have  found  it  bo  easy  a  matter  to 
have  got  clear  off,  in  spite  of  his  knightship 
and  his  train  of  followers,  all  worthy  of  iheir 
recreant  master;  however,  1  have  come  in  full 
speed,  charged  from  the  Lord  Godolphin, 
with  a  formal  complaint  to  lay  before  Kini; 
Richard,  who  will  better  know  how  to  deal 
with  so  vile  and  treacherous  a  knight;  thought 
if  Ludolpb  etill  lived,  1  would  not  have  given 
three  barley-corns  for  the  caitifl''s  life,  when 
he  came  to  learn  of  the  wrong  done  and  in- 
tended to  his  lady-love." 

"  May  hell  and  the  furies  seize  thee,  thou 
pinch-gutted  varlet,"  cried  De  Bellemonte, 
who  could  no  longer  restrain  the  fury  which 
swelled  bis  breast,,  and  distorted  his  features 
to 'an  expression  of  maniaccy,  and  which  he 
had,  hitherto,  kepi  under  by  biting  his  nether 
lip  till  his  teeth  nearly  met,  while  the  blood 
gushed  out  in  streams.  He  rose  at  the  same 
time,  drew  his  sword,  and  plunged  it  throi^h 
the  body  of  the  hapless  and  indiscreet 
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senger,  saying,  "  go,  tell  thy  tale  to  the  fieudfi 
below,  whither  I  dispatch  thee  upon  thy  er- 
rand, with  a  lighter  heart  than  bore  th«e 
hither,  thou  glibed-tougued  vitiaii) ;  thou  foul 
and  boasting  slave,  for  thy  tale-telling  here  is 
now  all  over  for  ever." 

Hereupon  De  Bellemoute  withdrew  his 
treacherous  steel  from  the  Diessenger'a  breast, 
which  was  done  as  instant  as  the  blow,  when 
the  blood  rushed  out  from  the  surfaces  of  the 
deadly  wound,  behind  and  before,  and  then 
with  a  guttural,  half-smothered  groan,  the  life 
of  the  poor  messenger  which,  the  moment  be- 
fore waa  30  blithesome,  gay  and  affectionate, 
had,  in  the  quivering  of  a  flame,  Hed,  and_he 
fell  to  the  earth,  his  limbs  instantly  stretch- 
ing out  stiff  in  death, 

Stupi&ed  by  the  enormity  of  hia  crime,  the 
knight-baron  stood  resting  upon  bis  sword, 
stained  with  blood,  and  gazed  wildly,  for  some 
time,  upon  the  lifeless  trunk  of  the  unfortu- 
nate victim  to  his  ungovernable  vices  and 
passions.  He  soon,  however,  recovered  from 
this  state  of  conscious-smitten  apathy,  when 
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the  danger  and  horror  of  his  situation,  al 
once,  flashed  upon  his  guilty  mind,  aad  he, 
therefore,  lost  no  time,  in  putting  the  best 
appearance,  that  circumstances  admitted  of, 
upon  the  cruel  and  foul  deed. 

He  took  a  dagger  from  the  messenger's  bell, 
and  steeped  its  point  in  his  own  blood  flow- 
ing from  hia  lip — he  could  not  venture  to 
steep  it  in  that  of  his  victim — and  then  care- 
fully placed  it  near  to  the  right  hand  of  the 
dead  body  of  the  messenger,  as  if  he  had 
justly  fallen  in  making  an  attempt  upon  the 
murtherer's  own  life.  This  done,  he  hastened 
to  the  entrance  of  his  tent,  and  called  lustily 
for  some  of  his  attendants.  Three  of  them 
soon  attended  the  summons,  whom  he  re- 
proached in  furious  terms  for  their  negligence 
in  allowing  an  assassin— here,  he  pointed  to 
the  dead  body  of  the  messenger — to  steal  into 
his  tent,  and  nearly  eflect  his  design  upon  his 
life, — and  here,  directing  their  attention  to 
his  blood-besmeared  face. 

Death  by  violent  means  was  so  very  com- 
mon at  the  period,  and  as  the  most  desperate 
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and  brutal  ruffians  were  inlisted  in  the  holy 
wars,  the  tale  was  immediately  believed,  and 
no  care  nor  thought  was  afterwards  bestowed 
upon  the  matter,  which  was  looked  upon,  by 
ihose  who  chanced  to  hear  of  it,  as  insigni- 
ficant as  it  was  frequent,  more  particularly  as 
the  soldiery  of  the  crusades  were  remarkable 
for  their  lawless  and  licentious  practices. 

The  orders  of  the  knight-baron  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  body,  and  for  its  being  deposited 
among  the  bodies  of  those  who  had  fallen  in 
"  the  battle  of  the  mist/'  as  the  night  and 
morning  encounter  was  styled,  were  obeyed 
with  the  utmost  indifference.  The  hapless 
fate  of  the  poor  messenger  was  forgotten  as 
soon  as  told,  and  his  ashes  mingled  with  those 
of  the  slain  in  one  indiscriminate  grave,  near 
ihe  scene  of  action. 


CHAPTER  X. 


The  Lady-Maiden  Bona  felt  no  personal  ill- 
effects  from  the  recent  most  scandalous  con- 
duct of  Sir  Canute,  Baron  de  Bellemonte,  but 
ber  delicate  and  sensitive  roind  received  so 
deep  a  wound,  that  it  required  all  the  soothing 
cares  and  attentions  of  her  loving  parents,  to 
prevent  a  settled  sorrow  taking  an  irremedi- 
able root,  and  affecting  hec  life. 

The  Lord  Godolphia  had  no  bounds  to  his 
indignation  against  the  knight-baron,  which 
was  Bympathized  in  by  all  in  the  Castle,  and 
in  the  country  around.  The  good  Baron  lost 
no  time  in  despatching  a  Irubty  uie^^ienger  to 
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the  Holy  Land,  with  a  formal  complaint  to 
King  Richard,  against  De  fiellemonte,  leav- 
ing it  to  the  discretion  and  direction  of  the 
King  —  who  was  proverbial  for  a  high  sense 
of  honour,  in  such  affairs — to  point  out  what 
steps  he  should  take  to  seek:  and  obtain  ample 
redress  for  the  grievous  and  outrageous  wrong, 
which  the  knight-baron  had  perpetrated  against 
his  family  and  name. 

The  messenger  was  entrusted  with  the  good 
Lord's  gauntlet,  together  with  a  formal  chaU 
lenge  to  De  Bellemoute,  but  the  time  when, 
and  the  mode  how,  the  denouncement  of  the 
heavy  charge  against  the  honor  of  the  knight- 
baron,  and  the  defiance  to  battle,  were  to  be 
given,  were  to  be  subject  to  the  will  and  plea- 
■ure  of  King  Richard,  depending  that  in  a 
matter  of  such  weight  and  importance  to  the 
honour  of  the  family  of  one  of  his  barons,  his 
gallant  highness  would  decide  aright. 

The  challenge  set  forth,  that  —  "  The 
Lorde  Godotpbin,  one  of  the  barons  of 
England,  of  Godolphln  Castle,  in  the  Coun- 
tye   of    Darbye,    dothe    be  f  ore    the    Kiugcti 
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noble  highnesBP,  his  baruns,  and  the  wbole 
worlde,  charge  and  deDounce  Sir  Caoute, 
BaioQ  de  Bellemonte  withe  beinge  a  Talae 
and  untrue  kniphtej  a  base  violater  of  hospi- 
tolitye,  and  a  cowardlye  recreante  to  friend- 
Bhipe,  for  iD~as-muche  that  he,  the  knighte- 
bai-on,  while  most  honorabiye  entertained, 
housed  and  boarded,  he  and  his  followers,  at 
Godolphiu  Castle,  did  moste  outrageoustye 
and  forcablye,  abducte  the  Ladye  Bona  de 
Godolphin,  the  onlye  and  loving  daughter  of 
the  Lorde  Godolphiu,  from  her  parentes  castle, 
wherebye  the  Ladye-maiden  waB  in  greate 
peril  of  life  and  honor,  for  which  deepe  and 
indelliblc  injurye,  the  Lord  Godolphin  dothe 
challenge  and  demaiide  Sir  Canute,  Baron  de 
Bellemonte,  to  measure  a  lance  or  swordes 
vith  him,  to  the  death,  in  the  tilted  listes, 
Bccordinge  to  the  due  formes  and  contingen- 
cyes  observed  on  all  similar  proceedings  and 
occasionB,  or  to  acknowledge  himselfe,  for 
what  he  is  herebye  declared  to  be — treacbe- 
Touse,  base,  and  false-hearted,  and  a  disgrace 
equullyc  to  kuighteliood  and  lu  baronye. 
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The  Lorde  Godolphin  sayes  this." 
This  challenge  never  reached  the  king,  or 
De  Bellemonte,  for  it  is  seen  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, that  the  faithful  messenger  was  cruelly 
tnurthered  when  he  was  near  fully  performing 
his  mission.  The  poor  messenger  was  also 
the  bearer  of  kind  greetings  from  the  Lady 
Bona  to  Sir  Lionel,  as  well  as  a  few  gages  of 
affection,  but  an  untimely  grave  enclosed  his 
commissions  with  himself,  for  to  search  under 
his  doublet,  where  all  was  secured,  was  never 
thought  of. 

The  Lady  Bona  now  took  delight' in  tend- 
ing her  flower-beds,  one  of  which  was  a  bed 
of  snow-drops  and  violets,  and  it  was  ob- 
served as  a  very  curious  circumstance,  that 
though  the  tirst  is  a  winter,  and  the  last  a 
spring  flower,  still,  at  this  period,  the  height 
of  summer,  the  roots  shot  up  their  flowers 
as  luxuriantly  as  in  their  proper  season.  But 
what  was  more  singular  than  all,  there  was  in 
the  midst  of  the  bed  a  small  rose  tree,  of 
which  Qo  one  knew  the  planting,  but  which 
was    always    coveted    with    roses.      One   of 
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them  was  plucked,  daily,  by  the  lady-maiden 
and  placed  in  her  auburn  locks,  wliicb  seemed 
to  afford  her  great  mental  deligbt,  aa  if  the 
arrangement  was  conoected  with  some  very 
interesting  associationu.  Another,  the  greater 
source  of  pleasure  to  her,  was,  in  fine  wea- 
ther, to  take  a  book  and  seat  herself  upon  the 
turret,  from  whence  she  witnessed  the  de- 
parture of  Ludolph,  though  her  look  was 
more  frequently  directed  towards  the  spot  on 
which  the  youth  wheeled  round  his  steed, 
and  took  the  last  glance  of  her,  than  on  the 
book.  By  degrees,  the  lady-maiden  regained 
the  same  equanimity  of  mind,  which  distin- 
guished her  before  his  departure.  Every  suc- 
ceeding day,  it  was  supposed,  approached 
nearer  the  return  of  the  messenger,  wfaoae 
arrival  was  wished  for,  even  before  he  could 
possibly  have  reached  the  Egyptian  shores, 
so  great  was  hei-  anxiety  to  hear  tidings  of  her 
lover. 

Within  sight  of  the  castle,  but  in  an  oppo- 
site direction  to  the  forest,  stood  a  nunnery, 
which  had  been  founded  and  endowed  aboiU 
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seventy  years  before  this  period,  by  a  lady 
of  rank,  who,  in  the  hey-day  of  her  youth  and 
beauty,  retired  to  its  secluBion,  and  had  ever 
since  presided  over  it  as  lady-abbesB.  It 
was  called  "  the  Retreat  of  our  Lady  of 
Wo,"  and  its  gates  were  never  closed  a^inst 
the  miserable  and  wretched  ;  the  children  of 
sorrow,  here,  were  sure  to  meet  with  sym- 
pathy, consolation  and  succour. 

The  history  of  the  good  lady-abbess,  pre- 
viously to  the  foundation  of  the  monastery, 
was  never  very  well  known,  but  it  was  uni- 
rersally  believed  that  she  was  a  lady  of  many 
troubles  and  misfortunes,  and  her  great  cha- 
rities and  goodness,  and  her  retiring  and  si- 
lent  habits  effectually  suppressed  all  prying 
cariosity  to  search  further.  Her  life,  since, 
Itad  been  one  of  an  invariable  character,  and 
what  at  the  period  of  the  foundation  of  the 
building  had  been  spoken  of,  in  the  progress 
of  seventy  years  had  fallen  into  total  forget- 
fitlness. 

The   sisterhood    were    denominated   "  the 
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Happy  Sisters  of  our  Lady  of  Wo,"  for  though, 
principally,  the  sorrowful  and  grieved-hearted 
alone  were  welcomed  into  the  society,  yet 
such  was  the  attention  paid  to  their  comforts 
and  happiness,  that  their  troubles  and  sor- 
rows, which  Jed  them  to  the  retreat,  were 
very  soon  assnage-d,  nnd  fadetl  before  more 
congenial  feelings.  The  orphan,  and  the  diii^ 
owned,  the  friendless  and  the  miserable,  here 
found  a  parent — a  more  than  mother  in  the 
amiable  lady-abbess,  and  sisters  in  the  sister- 
hood, who  were  no  less  so  in  character  than 
in  name,  from  the  excellent  example  which 
was  before  them  in  their  superior,  and  which 
they  closely  followed. 

Though  the  lady-abbess  was  the  foantain 
pf  the  happy  state  of  things  which  character- 
iaed  the  retreat,  yet  she  never  tasted  of  hap- 
piness herself.  A  settled  sorrow  sat  upon  her 
brow,  grief  had  there  enthroned  ttaelf  ao 
firmly  that  she  was  never  seen  to  smile, 
though  a  dimple  in  the  cheek,  and  a  slight 
movement   of    the    upper  lip   whenever  anv 
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thing  pleasurable  arose  before  her  observa- 
tiou,  showed  that  she  had  not  always  been  a 
tola)  stranger  to  joy. 

From  the  period  of  her  first  taking  up  her 
abode  at  the  retreat,  she  had  never  changed 
the  character  of  her  habiliments  of  mourning. 
She  was  now  near  a  hundred  years  old,  yet 
she  was  in  full  possession  of  all  her  faculties. 
Locks,  white  as  the  driven  snow,  which 
escaped  from  under  a  tiara  made  of  black 
crape,  and  the  deep  lines — more  from  sorrow 
than  even  age — upon  her  serious  and  stedfast 
visage,  only  gave  the  indication  of  years,  or 
showed  tbe  mark  of  time,  which  had  still  left 
the  remains  of  considerable  charms. 

The  Lady- Maiden  Bona  had  been  educated 
at  "  the  Retreat,"  under  the  superinteodance 
of"  Our  Lady  of  Wo,"  for  whom  she  enter- 
tained the  deepest  respect  and  reverence. 
Since  her  abduction  from  her  home,  she  had 
been  a  frequent  visiter  to  the  monastery,  and 
the  consolatory  and  instructive  converse  of  its 
rery  reverent  lady  abbess.soothed  her  mind  and 
spirits,  and  had  greatly  to  do  in  restoring  their 
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tone,  wbic.h  had  received  so  great  a  shock  by 
that  transaction. 

The  lady  abbess  was  now  very  ill,  which 
iuduced  the  gentle  lady-maiden  to  be  a  daily 
visiter  to  the  retreat,  whither  she  was  attended 
by  the  old  house-keeper,  Agutlia,  and  the 
armoarer,  who  marched  \a  warlike  array,  at 
the  head  of  a  score  of  the  Lord  Godolphin's 
stouteet  retainers,  for  the  effectual  protection 
of  the  young  lady. 

These  visits  continued  ft^m  day  to  day, 
without  any  parlicuhir  alteration  taking  place 
in  the  beaUh  of  the  lady-abbess,  or  any  thing 
occurring  worth  recording,  while  time  waned 
on,  when  the  messenger  was  expected  back 
from  hifi  journey  to  the  Holy  Land. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


"  Glory  ii  like  »  circle  in  Uie  wittr, 
Which  nem  ccisu  lo  enUr^  iUelf, 
Till,  by  broid  ipreiding,  it  dit|>enes  ti 
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"Melhought,  he  bora  him 
Ai  dolh  a  lion  in  a  beid  of  neat; 
Or,  u  B  bear  inniDipus'd  round  ollb  dnga, 
Who  hare  iiinched  a  Teur,  and  made  tllein  cry, 
Tile  res<  stand  all  aloof,  and  burk  al  hiic." 

Shakspei 


A  GREAT  sensation  was  now  created  through- 
out the  Christian  camp  by  the  announcement, 
that  Philip  Au^rustus  had  determined  to  with- 
draw himself  and  the  principal  part  of  hia 
forces  from  Palestine.  Jealousy  of  the  British 
monarch  was,  no  doubt,  the  primary  cause 
for  this  step,  which,  at  firs-t,  threatened  to  be 
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attended  with  the  most  disastrous  conse- 
quences to  the  rest  of  the  crusaders,  though  it 
was  industriously  'circulated,  that  the  unessy 
and  unsettled  state  of  hia  dominions  at  home, 
imperiously  demanded  the  presence  of  the 
French  monarch  in  Europe.  He  also  pleaded 
illness;  hut,  in  order  to  put  a  better  face 
upon  his  defection  from  the  crusade,  he  left 
ten  thousand  men  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who,  with  his  army, 
was  to  ohey  King-  Richard  implicitly,  in  all 
things,  in  the  further  prosecution  of  the  war. 

The  two  rival  inonarehs  parted  with  ill-con- 
cealed dislike  towards  each  other,  though  a 
forced  cordiality  in  their  farewell  served  to 
deceive  most,  aud  to  keep  alive  the  spirits  of 
that  portion  of  the  combined  army  which 
remained,  deserted,  as  it  was,  by  one  of  the 
principal  props  of  the  crusade. 

Richard,  however,  rose  superior  to  every 
difficulty,  aud  after  the  departure  of  the 
French  King,  and  the  main  body,  of  his  forces 
to  the  coast  for  enubarkation,  he  commenced 
the   raost  active    operations   foi    taking   the 
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field  ott'ensirely  against  the  infictels.  One 
success  now  followed  auother  in  rapid  suc- 
cession, in  his  advance  towards  Jerusalem  ; 
and,  at  last,  a  full  determination  was  taken, 
to  make  a  bold  and  vigorous  attempt  upon 
the  fortress  of  Ashkelon ;  which  gained,  it 
was  thought,  would  lead,  without  much  more 
struggle,  to  the  possession  of  the  Holy  City 
itself — the  great  aim  of  their  ambition ;  and  to 
attain  which,  had  proved  the  destruction  of 
the  flower  of  the  nobility  and  other  warriors 
of  Europe. 

The  sun  rose  in  unclouded  splendour  on 
the  plain  before  Ashkelon,  on  the  morning  of 
the  great  and  eventful  battle  of  that  name. 
Three  hundred  tliousnnd  of  the  infidel  hosts, 
nnder  the  command  of  Saladine,  were  already 
in  motion,  and  drawn  up  in  battle  array,  to 
defend  that  place  against  the  Christian  army, 
which  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  thousand 
men,  of  all  arms. 

But  King  Richard  was  a  host  in  him- 
self; and  while  his  presence  inspired  confi- 
dence  and    courage    in    his   own   troops,    it 
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tpfrail    lerror   and   dismay   in   those   of  (be 
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The  onset  of  the  battie  was  most  furioiu 
•a  hnih  skl«s.  The  Chnstians  and  tbe  infi- 
del^ lM««rer  diSeriog  in  religion,  were  in- 
fcwril  with  the  same  deadly  hate, — the  same 
dire  aod  bitter  jfwssioas  against  each  other. 
T%e  Bune  sentiments  of  horror  and  detesta- 
WM  liOmnU  each  other,  swelled  and  rankled 
ia  lb«r  breasts.  The  difference  between  them 
ms  Hot  in  the  qualities  of  the  lierirt,  but  in 
th*  banners  timier  which  they  fought  —  the 
ctvss  and  the  crescent;  and  religion,  and  the 
pvreait  of  glory,  drew  the  sword  with  an 
equal  resolre  on  both  sides  of  individual 
extawiaation.  The  two  armies  had  now  been 
lOBf  iasigfat  of  each  other,  and  the  various 
•eateats  and  skirmishes  which  had  taken 
plac«,  had  served  only  to  increase  the  fury 
and  animosity  of  each  party  to  auch  a  pitch 
of  exctt«meut.  that  this  day  of  battle,  which 
wooM  alTird  them  an  opportunity  of  reeking 
vjceancer  had  been  mutually  looked 
fbntavd  to,  and  desired. 
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They  advanced,  therefore,  to  meet  each 
other,  burning  with  the  moet  fiery  impatience. 
When  within  bowshot,  a  flight  of  arrows  from 
the  English  archers  darkened  the  air,  and 
spread  havoc  and  death  amongst  the  front 
ranks  of  the  infidele.  No  time  was  allowed 
for  a  second  discharge,  for  the  Christians  and 
infidels  now  rushed  upon  one  another,  when 
the  hand-weapons  of  war  alone  could  be 
brought  into  destructive  use.  Terrible  was 
their  meeting.  The  earth  shook  with  their 
terrific  collision,  and  the  clouds  above  were 
rent  with  the  din  of  war — shouts  that  burst 
upon  the  air  like  sudden  peals  of  the  loudest 
thunder,  now  near,  and  then  rolling  off  into  a 
thousand  mountain  echoes.  The  coming  in 
contact  of  the  two  armies,  w.ts  as  furious  as 
two  impetuous  mouutaiu  streams,  falling  from 
a  high  ascent,  tumultuously  miugling  iu  the 
valley. 

In  some  parts  of  the  infidels'  line  of  battle, 
more  wariness  was  shown  than  customary,  for 
^vfae^e  it  was  aeen   that  any  (laittcular  attack 
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was  least  supported,  they  opened  their  ranks 
lo  admit  tlieir  foes  as  if  in  dismay,  aud  then 
surrounded  them  in  huge  masses,  with  the  in- 
tention of  cutting  them  to  pieces,  not  caring 
if  there  fell,  on  their  side,  two  to  one  of  their 
stout  enemy. 

The  lion-hearted  King.Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye, 
and  the  Lord  Herbert,  supported  by  a  small 
band  of  the  bravest  of  the  crusaders — birds 
of  a  feather  will  Hock  together,  an  adage, 
which,  at  this  period,  first  came  to  be  in  use — 
were  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  inlidela, 
as  n  party  easily  to  be  cut  off.  These  heroes, 
from  personal  stretiB^th, success  in  many  battles, 
and  a  high  and  lofty  spirit  of  honour  and 
glory,  which  inspired  them  with  a  resistless, 
chivalrous,  and  bold  daring,  and  which  ga- 
thered fresh  strength,  from  the  weakness  their 
invincible  bearing  inspired  in  their  slight- 
built,  but  tiger-spirited  foes,  had  advanced, 
devoid  of  all  thought  of  what  support  they 
should  find  from  behind,  in  the  progress  they 
should  Hiakt)  in  their  ranks.     They  were  soon 


surrounded,  but  ilieJr  way  amongst  their  ene- 
mies was  like  ihat  of  the  scythe  in  mowing 
down  a  swathy  •  meadow. 

At  length,  tliey  received  a  check.  A  body 
of  iDfidel-warriors  now  pushed  forward  in 
irresistible  numbers,  bearing  a  forest  of  ban- 
ners ornamented  with  gold,  which  glittered 
with  the  suD-beams  with  a  steady  glare,  as  if 
the  sun  was  moving  in  the  midst  of  them.  The 
eifect  of  this  overpowering  force  of  the  infi- 
deh,  upon  this  small  portion  of  the  stout 
crusaders,  was,  for  the  moment,  like  that  of 
a  powerful  sea  breaking  through  a  bar  of 
shambles,  raised  up  by  tempestuous  weather 
in  the  mouth  of  a  wide  harbour. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye  and  his  friend,  and 
about  three  hundred  lances,  were  thus  sepa- 
rated from  the  main  body,  which  was  with 
King  Richard.  The  infidels  immediately  sur- 
rounded this  small  band  of  heroes  by  thou- 
sands, when  more  than  two  thirds  were  soon 
put  to  the  aword.  But  they  fell  not  unavenged, 
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for  the  ground  was  strewed  with  the  infidel 
slain  to  more  than  three-fold  their  number. 
Sir  Lionel  and  the  Lord  Herbert  were  ui^ing 
on  the  remaining  handful  of  men  lo  a  despe- 
rate effort  to  regain  the  King's  parly,  when  a 
bolt*  from  an  infidel  archer.l"  struck  the 
Lord  Herbert  from  his  horse  to  the  ground. 

Sir  Lionel,  seeing  the  peril  of  his  friend,  as 
instantly  flung  himself  from  Black  Dorset, 
and  covered  him,  determined  to  defend  biu 
to  the  last.  Their  few  remaining  friends,  were 
now  soon  hurried  away  by  the  enemy,  by 
whom  they  were  hard  pressed.  Sir  Lionel 
held  fast  the  bridle  of  his  horse  with  his 
shield  arm,  and  stoutly  kept  the  foe  at  bay  in 
front,  while  his  steed,  uneasy  at  the  nnusnal 
pressure  of  its  bit,  kept  incessantly  in  motion, 
which  had  the  effect  of  keeping  them  off  from 
behind.  The  infidels  in  the  rear  of  the  horse 
felt  secure  in  the  two  knights,  for   the  most 
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distingiiised  valour  must,  at  last,  yield  before 
overpowering  nurabers,  and  they,  therefore, 
were  the  less  eager  to  press  forward ;  and, 
besides,  they  thought  that  bo  noble  and  superb 
an  animal  as  Black  Dorset,  would  be  highly 
prized  by  their  Emperor,  and  they  wished  to 
preserve  it  at  every  hazard. 

"Save  the  horse!  save  the  magnificent 
creature,  for  our  prince  !  "  resounded  from 
many. 

While  Black  Dorset  was  thus  being  spared 
from  even  a  wound,  bis  master  and  his  friend 
had  a  score  points  ready  to  do  their  deadly 
office,  directed  to  their  breasts.  Though  all 
were  nerved  with  death,  ere  one  advanced  an 
inch  upon  its  passage,  a  loud  and  command- 
ing voice,  from  a  little  in  the  rear,  cried, 
"  forbear,"  when  they  instantly  lowered  their 
cimeters,  which  then  remained  by  their  sides 
as  harmless  as  so  many  distaffs.  The  in&dels 
around,  who,  the  moment  before,  were  fierce 
as  tigers  upon  their  prey,  now  submissively 
fell  back,  held  down  their  heads  with  an 
ution  of  profound  obeisuuce,  and  then  made 
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as  polished  white  ivory.  His  brow  was  widely 
arclied,  exquisitely  defined,  and  black  as  jet. 
His  eye  was  dark,  full  aod  sparkling,  and  the 
intensity  of  its  expression  was  softened  by 
long  black  silken  lashes,  irhich,  as  they  were 
raised  or  lowered,  regulated  the  intelligence 
which  the  eye  conveyed  of  the  leading  paa- 
sioDs  of  his  mind,  —  undauntable  courage, 
martial  ardour,  fierceness,  affection,  ktndnesa, 
and  benevolence.  His  noae  was  between  the 
grecian  and  the  roman ;  and  his  complexion 
was  of  the  highest  order  of  the  climate — a 
soft,  glossy,  light  bronze.  His  [right  hand 
gracefully  rested  upon  his  thigh,  while  his 
left  held  his  bright  cimeter  and  shining  shield^ 
on  which  were  some  curious  designs  in  the 
highest  relievo.  Majesty  was  in  every  look 
and  gesture,  and  commaod  in  every  intona- 
tion of  his  voice.  Nature  had  moulded  him 
for  what  he  was — a  prince,  and  a  hero  : — the 
infidel  chief,  was  Saladine,  the  great  Emperor 
of ihe  Saracens, 

His  charger  was  n  wfajte,  thorough-bred 
Arabian,  the  fluwur  of  the  I)rftjd ;  and  was  us 
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Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  who  still  maintained 
his  position  over  his  fallen  friend,  but  the 
point  of  his  sword,  dripping  with  blood,  was 
resting  on  the  ground. 

Hemmed  in  on  all  sides  by  his  foes,  the 
young  knight  now  gave  his  friend  and  himself 
up  as  lost.  He  looked,  however,  on  the  im- 
posing and  dignifled  stranger  before  hioi  with 
a  glance  which  expressed  unsubdued  courage 
and  firmness  of  purpose,  mingled  with  a  feel- 
ing of  respect  and  admiration  at  the  heroic 
presence  of  the  infidel  chief,  though  he  ex- 
pected his  instant  death,  pierced  hy  a  thou- 
sand wounds,  awaited  his  commands.  But  a 
smile — that,  for  the  time,  relaxed  the  stern 
and  deep  expression  of  Saladine's  warlike 
spirit  under  the  powerful  excitement  of  the 
clan  of  arms,  of  war-shouts,  and  of  martial 
instruments  of  music  in  the  heat  of  battle, — 
displayed  a  bright  attribute  of  God,  and  not 
the  fixed  dark  purpose  of  a  vengeful  deed. 

"  Thou  art  young,  but  strong  and  bold  in 
arms,"  said  Saladine,  "  We  have  observed 
thee   in    thy   attempts    to    save    thy   friend. 
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Christian  though  t1iou  art,  and  one  of  our 
deadliest  foes,  we  war  not  to  the  death  with 
a  spirit  of  the  faithful,  though  it  may  inhabit 
the  breast  of  a  Christian,  in  one  of  whom  it 
-  was  least  expected  to  be  seen.  Thou  shalt 
go  free,  yonth;  thon  and  thy  friend,  if  life, 
from  him  be  not  already  sped." 

Hereupon,  Sir  Lionel  raised  bis  friend  from 
the  ground,  who  i»ow  showed  symptoms  of 
returning  life.  In  fact,  the  Lord  Herbert  was 
more  hurt  by  the  fall  which  stanned  him, 
than  injured  by  the  bolt  which  emote  him 
down. 

"  Zetto,"  said  Saladine,  addressing  one  of 
his  favorite  officers — an  European  who  had 
fallen  into  his  power  some  years  before,  and 
had  ever  since  been  attached  to  his  person, 
"  Zetto,  do  thou,  with  a  small  guard,  conduct 
these  two  Christian  friends,  in  all  honor, 
safely  from  our  army,  by  the  left  extremity  of 
the  6eld."  Then,  turning  a  look  upon  the 
young  knights,  he  added,  "Christian  knights, 
remember  the  clemency  of  Mahomet's  chief, 
and  aa  far  as  if  may  in  thee  lie,  be  thou  mer- 


ciful  to  those  of  the  faithful,  who  may,  for 
some  secret  and  uiiatoiieJ  sins,  full  into  the 
Christian  power." 

Saladine  waited  for  no  reply— no  thauka ; 
but,  attended  by  his  splendid  retinue  of  offi- 
cers, hastened  off  to  the  right  where  he  saw 
the  battle  was  the  most  hotly  raging.  Sir 
Lionel  and  the  Lord  Herbert  then  mounted 
their  steeds,  and  pursued  their  way  along  the 
rear  of  the  Mahometan  army.  Sir  Lionel 
cast  many  an  anxious  look  behind  towards 
the  spot  where  he  supposed  King  Richard 
might  be,  and  where  he  saw,  by  the  flourish 
of  spears  and  swords,  and  the  waving  of 
plumes,  the  conflict  to  be  terrible;  and  he 
deeply  sighed  to  be  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Zetto,  with  the  utmost  respect,  and  in 
perfect  good  faith,  did  as  he  was  com- 
manded, and  conducted  the  youthful  warriors, 
safely,  midway  towards  their  own  side,  and 
then  left  them ;  Zetto  and  his  guards  re- 
gaining their  linea  at  full  gallop,  as  did  Sir 
Lionel  and  the  Lord  Herbert  theirs,  in  like 
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The  young  knights,  now  came  upon  a  small 
eminence. 

''  We  will  pass  over  the  eminence/'  said 
Sir  Lionel,  ^'  it  will  afford  a  view  of  the  field 
of  battle/' 

A  scene  of  the  deepest  interest  presented 
itself  from  the  summit  of  the  rising  ground. 
Between  two  and  three  hundred  thousand 
men  with  various  descriptions  of  banners, 
weapons  of  war,  and  in  different  uniforms  and 
armour,  were,  nearly  all^  at  the  same  time, 
engaged  in  mortal  conflict,  and  rending  the 
skies  with  deafening  shouts  of  onset,  or  of 
triumph,  as  one  side  or  the  other  made  some 
temporary  impression  upon  their  enemy. 

'^  See,  Herbert,  see,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  rein- 
ing up  his  steed,  and  casting  an  eager  and 
rapid  glance  over  the  field  of  battle,  "  see  the 
Gaulic  banners  are  stationed  well  on  the 
enemy's  right — they  force  back  the  infidels; 
bravo.  Burgundy,  press  on,  press  on,  and  the 
day  is  half  won  : — they  are  checked — they 
shew  weakness,  by  heavens,  they  give  way : — 
now  they  rally  ;   again  they  drive  back  the 
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infidels — they  have  regained  their  position ; 
be  firm,  boys,  keep  and  improve  it. — But 
look  !  what  nest  of  heroes  are  those  who  are 
so  deep  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy's  centre? 
— by  the  holy  cross,  it's  no  child's  play  there. 
-^'Tis  King  Richard — I  see  him,  1  see  him. 
Advance  thou  sluggards  in  the  rear,  and  give 
him  aid,  and  the  day  is  ours.  Come,  Herbert, 
let's  away,  and  urge  them  to  it.  But  stop, 
Herbert,  come  back.  I  see  our  right  is  giving 
way — they  flee  before  the  infidels  like  chaff 
before  the  wind  : — thy  father's  banner  disap- 
peared this  instant.  Aye! — what  do  I  see? 
— by  heaven,  a  large  body  of  troops  have 
turned  their  backs  upon  the  foe,  and  are  fly- 
ing away  like  so  many  deer,  scared  by  the 
huntsman's  horn  without  a  single  hound  upon 
their  track  ;^they  must  be  stopped,  or  the 
day  is  lost.  Away,  Dorset,  away,"  and  the 
noble  steed,  hearing  the  cheer,  and  feeling 
the  rowels  against  its  sides,  bounded  off  with 
inconceivable  speed,  and  soon  brought  its 
roaster  up  with  the  runaways. 

"  Halt,  genteel-men,"  exclaimed  Sir  Lionel, 

VOL.  II.  c 
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in  a  voice  of  thunder,  and  raising  himself  np 
in  his  Btirrups,  he  waved  liis  sword  on  high 
with  an  action  and  attitude  of  resistless  com- 
mand, which  instantly  arrested  their  further 
flight,  and  caused  them  to  rein  back  their 
horses.  "  Whither  flee  ye,  genteel-men  1 — 
why,  ye  are  turning  ye're  back  on  Tictory." 

"  Our  leader  is  slain.  Sir  Lionel,"  replied 
one  of  the  superior  officers,  advancing  from  the 
rest,  "besides,  we  are  sick  of  a  war  in  which 
we  gain  nothing  but  liard  blows,  whilst  others 
carry  oflf  the  glory  we  assist  in  the  gaining." 

"  How  is  that,  my  brave  fellows,"  returned 
Sir  Lionel,  "who  can  bear  away  from  thee 
the  laurels  thy  valour  gains  V 

"  We  are  only  auxiliaries,  or  volunteera, 
paid  out  of  the  Saladine  tax ,•  and  own  vaseal- 
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ablt  Ughl. 
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lage  to  no  particular  haron/'  replied  the  offi- 
cer, a  slight  hectic  passing  over  his  warlike 
features.  "  We  were  attached  to  the  right 
wing,  under  the  command  of  Sir  Canute  de 
Bellemonte — a  chief  formerly  renowned  for 
courage  and  discretion,  but  in  this  day's  fight, 
he  shewed  the  weakness  and  indecision  of  a 
boy,  and  periahed  by  a  stripling's  sword.  At 
the  same  moment,  the  Earl  Richard  who  com- 
manded iu  chief  the  right  wing,  fell,  covered 
with  wounds,  when,  the  troops,  hard  pressed, 
gave  way  before  ihe  infidels.  We  should  still, 
however,  have  shown  a  firm  front  to  the 
enemy,  but  we  should  have  been  victorious 
without  glory,  or  have  fallen  without  renown, 
being  deemed  mercenaries,  and  stigmatized 
as  'Saladine-tax  men,'  hence,  no  merit  could 
be  seen  in  us.  Give  us  but  a  banner  and  a 
name  of  service  to  glory  in,  when  we  should 
no  longer  fight  under  an  inglorious  epithet 
which  checks  our  courage  and  damps  our 
spirits,  but  the  sense  of  honourable  equality 
would  then  fill  our  hearts  with  just  emulation 
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and  pride,  and  nenre  our  anns  to  deeds  of  va- 
lour and  heroism." 

''  My  brave  and  noble-minded  fellows/'  ex- 
claimed Sir  Lionel,  advancing  Dorset  a  few 
paces,  and  giving  his  mailed  hand  to  the  bold 
speaker  with  great  dignity,  while   his  eye 
flashed  with   ardour  and   satisfaction,  ''My 
brave  and  noble-minded  fellows,  thou  shall 
be   outcasts  from  the  records  of  fame  do 
longer.     By  the  great  favor  of  my  liege,  I  am 
Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  Baron  de  Darbye,  and 
I  will  be  thy  chief — thy  leader ;  henceforth 
thou  shalt  be  my  vassals,  and  I  will  now  lead 
thee  back  to  honor  and  to  victory/' 

At  this  moment,  Fidelfo  advanced  with  his 
master's  banner.  The  young  knight  seized  it, 
waved  it  aloft  in  the  air,  and  then  placed  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  officer  whom  he  instantly 
made  his  lieutenant.  The  whole  scene  was 
immediately  comprehended  by  the  body  of 
troops^  who  welcomed  their  new  young  lord 
with  the  most  exhilarating  and  inspiring 
cheers  and  shouts. 
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The  flying  soldiers  rallied  round  the  white 
banner,  and  Sir  Lionel,  amid  the  most  deaf- 
eDJng  shouts  of  "  a  Darbye,  a  Darbye,  and 
victory,"  led  iheru  back  against  the  foe.  The 
infidels  no  sooner  saw  the  turn  matters  had 
taken  in  this  quarter,  than  they  halted  to  re- 
ceive the  vigorous  attack  that  was  advancing 
against  them,  by  the  defeated  Christians,  who 
now  seemed  to  fight  under  the  influence  of 
the  highest  degree  of  inspiration.  The  infidels 
were  then  soon  driven  back,  and  the  battle, 
in  this  part  of  the  field,  was  thus  brilliantly 
restored. 

In  the  meanwhile.  King  Richard  and 
his  hand  of  heroes  were  maintaining  their 
ground  in  the  enemy's  centre,  with  the 
most  determined  resolution,  and  were  per- 
forming prodigies  of  valour.  The  lion-r 
hearted  monarch  was  secretly  ambitious  of 
meeting  with  bis  gallant  and  renowned  op- 
ponent, Saladine ;  and  at>  hia  keen  quick 
eye  beheld  a  large  cluster  of  banners, 
spears,  ciraeters,  and  nodding  plumes  (which 
wore   more   the   appearance  of  a   gay  bridal 
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The  Emperor  wag  equall 
iawith  bis  great  and  undil 
had  just  succeeded  id  tJ 
the  right  of  the  Chnstianl 
vanciDg  to  make  a  bold  al 
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informed  of  the  state  of  the 
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Austria  and  Burgundy  was 
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But  Richard's  martial  | 
irere  equal  to  the  emerge 
usual,   superior  to  the  dif 
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represented  to  them  the  victory  as  certain, 
and  promised  that  the  infidel  camp,  full  of 
riches  and  glittering  with  gold,  should  be 
given  up  to  indiscriminate  pillage. 

Cries  of  "  King  Richard,  for  ever ! "  "  death 
to  the  infidels  ! "  "  Christ  the  saviour !  "  "  for 
Jeniealem ! "  and  many  other  inspiring  shouts, 
instantly  filled  the  air,  and  in  the  height  of 
their  enthusiasm,  Richard  led  them  back  to 
the  attack.  This  movement  was  simultaneous 
with  that  of  Sir  Lionel's,  which  had  restored 
the  battle  on  the  right.  Richard  on  this  oc- 
casion shewed  more  conduct  in  war  than  cus- 
tomary ^  for,  in  the  quality  of  discretion,  he 
was  very  inferior  to  his  lively  and  gallant 
rival  in  ihis  great  battle. 

The  shock  of  the  meeting  of  tlie  two  cen- 
tres, was  like  that  of  two  immense  propelling 
powers  coming  in  violent  contact,  and,  the 
vibration  of  the  shock,  was  felt  even  in  the 
remotest  ranks  of  both  armies,  from  the  points 
of  collision.  The  front  ranks,  for  a  moment, 
staggered  with  its  effects,  and  recoiled  back 
upon  themselves.   Then  commenced  the  most 
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terrible  carnage,  which  continued  for  a  lonjj 
time,  without  either  side  making:  any  parti- 
cular impression  upon  the  other. 

At  length,  Richard,  at  the  head  of  a  nume- 
rous body  of  knights,  succeeded  in  making  a 
passage  in  the  ranks  of  the  infidels,  and  by 
degrees  hewed  his  way  towards  Saladine 
and  his  staff,  who  were  also  advancing  oa  their 
enemy. 

Now  all  impediments  between  them  were 
soon  passed,  when  the  two  great  heroes 
of  the  day  met  face  to  face.  They  leaped 
their  chargers,  at  oue  and  the  same  moment, 
into  an  open  space,  that  was  strewed  with 
the  bodies  of  the  slain.  The  warriors  around, 
on  both  sides,  suspended  their  hostility,  and 
inactively,  but  with  the  most  powerful  and 
thrilling  interest,  looked  on,  each  party  feel- 
ing confidence  in  their  heroic  chief,  though 
the  contrast  of  size  between  them  was  great 
and  striking  in  the  extreme.  The  tall  and 
athletic  figure  of  Richard,  armed  "  cap  a  pie," 
mounted  on  his  large  and  powerful  black 
horse,   and   grasping   stoutly  his   butlle-xxe. 
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dripping  with  gore,  waa  peculiarly  imposing 
as  compared  with  the  alight,  amall,  and  ele- 
gant figure  of  Saladiiie,  in  light  net  armour, 
mounted  upon  his  unique  Arabian  charger, 
and  armed  with  a  cimeter  and  round  shield. 
But  what  was  wanting  in  personal  atrength, 
in  Saladine,  was  amply  made  up  in  courage, 
agility,  cunning,  and  expertness.  Richard'a 
spirit  corresponded  with  his  great  strength 
and  size,  but  the  spirit  of  Saladine,  was  too 
vast  for  his  slight  frame,  and  was,  in  fact, 
sufficient  for  a  dozen  heroes  ;  so  that  the 
noble,  gallant,  and  martial  attitude  of  defiance 
be  threw  himself  into,  as  be  reined  up  his 
steed  upon  its  haunches  in  front  of  bis  huge 
opponent,  equalized  the  warlike  appearance 
of  the  two  royal  chiefs,  and  evinced,  though 
widely  differing  in  their  nature,  a  parity  of 
powers  for  the  contest,  which,  at  first  view, 
were  so  very  disproportionate. 

Richard  was  as  firm  as  a  rock,  and,  ever 
and  anon,  raised  high  his  ponderous  battle- 
axe,  ready  to  make  a  sure  and  deadly  stroke, 
but  each  time  it  was  suspended,  or  its  power 
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wasted  oo  the  air  by  Saladioe's  admirable  and 
adroit  rosQageiDent  of  his  uiiuble-footed  steed. 
At  one  TOOmeDt,  he  advanced  upon  his  pow- 
erful foe,  the  next,  he  receded  sideways  or 
backwards,  and,  then,  he  wheeled  completely 
round  him,  his  eagle  eye  searching  for  some 
vulnerable  part  about  his  person  to  aioi  at. 
Saladine  again  advanced,  and  Richard  antici- 
pating his  quick  movements,  clapped  spars  to 
his  charger,  and  held  bis  battle-axe  half  raised 
up;  but  Saladiue,  as  usual,  rendered  the  ac- 
tJon  aborUTe  by  leaping  his  horse  on  one 
side,  and,  as  qaick  as  lightning,  he  then 
bron)(ht  it  sharply  round  upon  the  left  flank 
of  Richard's  charger,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
made  so  true  a  cut  with  his  well-tempered 
cimeter — a  true  Damascus  *  blade — that  he 
sliced  off  the  shoulder  cap  of  the  armour  of 
the  shield  arm,  together  with  the  raiment 
beneath  it,  but  did  not  wound  him. 

On  coming  up  again,  Saladine's  horse  stum- 
bled over  a  dead  body,  but  he  held  his  steed 
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in  band  from  tailing.  Richard,  took  advan- 
tage of  the  accident,  (which,  for  the  instant, 
checked  the  rapid  moveiueiits  of  Saladine) 
reined  round  his  horse,  and  raised  once  more 
his  battle-axe,  with  a  power  sufficient  to  fell 
an  ox,  his  dark  blue  eye  turning  black  with 
excitement.  Hie  battle-axe  was  then  descend- 
ing with  too  sure  an  aim,  when  an  infidel  offi- 
cer dashed  between  the  two  royal  combatants, 
and  received  the  fatal  stroke,  which,  otherwise, 
moat  certainly,  would  have  laid  the  Emperor 
low.  The  blow  was  of  terrific  force.  It  cleanly 
severed  in  twain  the  helmet,  head,  and  neck, 
down  to  the  chest  of  the  heroic  infidel,  laying 
ft  cheek  over  each  shoulder.  Thus  fell  Zetto 
— the  true  and  faithful  infidel — renegade — 
in  a  noble  act,  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  though 
it  immortalized  him. 

At  this  Tery  critical  moment,  some  Ma- 
hometan horseman,  in  full  speed,  their 
steeds  foaming  and  themselves  out  of  breath, 
arrived  to  announce  that  their  left  wing 
hod  given  way  before  a  fresh  attack  of 
the    Christian's    right,    and    that   taaladiiie's 
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the  Christians;  but,  at  lens;th,  Richard,  and 
his  knights,  who  were  ecjiially  as  regardless 
of  danger  as  their  King,  had  penetrated  into 
the  heart  of  the  infidel's  centre,  and  being 
now  well  supported  in  their  rear  it  was  soon 
overthrown.  All  Saladine's  exertions  to 
iave  the  day  were  fruitless.  The  left  wing 
perceiving  the  centre  give  way  was  disheart- 
ened, and  also  retreated  with  all  haste,  an  ex- 
ample which  was  soon  followed  by  the  right 
wing,  when  the  total  dispersion  of  the  infidel 
army  was  complete. 

The  pursuit  of  the  flying  enemy  was  then 
vigorously  maintained,  in  order  to  prevent 
them  from  securing  a  rallying  point,  and  to 
consummate  their  irredeemable  ruin.  The 
flight  of  the  infidels  was  as  rapid  as  the  flight 
of  a  large  flock  of  crows,  when  disturbed  from 
a  fresh  ploughed  Held. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  in  the  heat  of  pur- 
suit, was  urgently  called  back,  from  following 
the  enemy,  by  a  message  that  was  brought  to 
him,  that  a  Christian  chief,  mortally  wounded, 
and   on  the  point  of  death,  wanted,  ere  he 
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died,  to  see  him,  on  matters  of  moment,whicb 
intimately  concerned  himself. 

The  young  knight  was  led  to  a  tree,  at  a 
remote  part  of  the  field  of  battle.  Sir  CaDute, 
Baron  de  Bellemonte — the  chief  in  question 
—  was  there  lying  on  the  grass,  at  ita  foot, 
with  his  helmet  off,  and  shewing  no  signs  of 
life.  The  knight-baron  had  received  three 
desperate  wounds,  one  in  fais  breast,  another 
over  his  head,  and  a  third  in  his  neck,  the 
blood  from  all  which,  had  flowed  profusely, 
but  now  it  ran  languidly  and  thick,  aa  if  the 
stream  of  life  had  nearly  sped,  and  chilled  in 
its  passage,  for  it  congealed  about  the  orifices 
of  the  wounds,  as  soon  es  it  reached  them. 

Sir  Lionel  thought  he  had  arrived  too  late, 
and  looked  upon  the  fallen  knight-baron  with 
deep  concern  and  sorrow.  But  a  convulsive 
shiver  all  over  his  frame  shewed  that  life  was 
oot  yet  extinct.  He  soon  after  opened  his 
eyes,  which  appeared  steady  and  glazed,  and 
languidly  clear,  without  animation.  When, 
however,  they  rested  upon  Sir  Lionel,  they 
beamed  with  more  intelligence,  and  he  seemed 
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to  struggle  for  powers,  which  appeared  fast 
binding  in  death. 

"  Dismount,  Ludolph,- — Baron  Darbye.  1 
mean,"  said  the  knight-baron  in  a  feeble,  un- 
steady voice,  "  and  quickly  approach  me, 
for  I  have  something  to  say  which  must  be 
briefly  spoken.  Life  is  already  fluttering  in 
my  veins,  like  an  expiring  taper  in  the  socket 
of  a  lamp.  Say,  first,  that  ye  forgive  me  the 
wrongs  I  have  done  ye : — speak,  baron,  O, 
foi^ive  me." 

"Brave  knight-baron,  be  tranquil  —  iJiy 
tnind  strangely  wanders  ;  thou  didst  never  in- 
jure me,  therefore,  have  I  nothing  to  forgive," 
said  Sir  Lionel,  dismounting.  "  Say,  is  there 
ought  I  can  do  for  ye  ? — it  will  pleasure  me 
to  the  soul  to  afford  ease,  or  satisfaction  to 
80  brave,  but  ill-starred  a  warrior," 

"  Ill-starred  indeed,"  echoed  the  dying  De 
Bellemonte.  "  But  I  tell  ye,  I  have  wronged 
ye,  basely  wronged  ye,  I  am  ill-starred  in  that, 
and  heavily  have  my  crimes  recoiled  upon 
my  own  head.  They  were  ever  present  to  my 
mind  in  this  day's  action,  which  unnerved  my 
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die  in  peace." 

"  Thou  hast  my  willing  forgiveness.  Sir 
Kmght-Baron/   said  Sir  Lionel  wiU,  muck 
feeling,  "though,  of  what  thou  art  to  be  for- 
given, I  am  ignorant,  and  do  not  wish  to 
learn.    Now,  name  aught  f  can  do  for  ih^r 
"  I  thank  lliee,  youth,— good  aa  thou  art 
br«ve,"  replied  De  Bellemonte,  "  but  there  n 
nothing  thou  can'st  do  for  me.     Now  listen 
patiently    and    attentively,"    he    continued, 
raising  himself  a   little   up  with   one  luad, 
while  the  other  pressed  the  wound  upon  his 
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breast  as  if  it  g^ve  him  more  pain  than  the 
others.  "  Love  of  the  gentle  lady-maiden. 
Bona  de  Godolpbin,  caused  me  to  seek  thy 
death— nay,  start  not — I  had,  too,  another 
reason  for  wishing  it.  My  father,  to  gain  his 
titles  and  estates,  mur — hastened  the  death 
of  his  elder  brother, — thy  good  grandfather, 
u  I  have  strong  belief,  and  I  was,  therefore, 
afraid  that  thy  claim,  when  the  fact  became 
known,  would  cause  me  the  loss  of  the  title 
and  property  I  inherited  from  my  father,  and 
that  his  fame  and  memory  must  be  deeply 
stained  in  establishing  thy  rights.  I  now 
wish,  ere  I  die,  to  make  thee  all  the  repara* 
tion  in  my  power  for  the  great  injuries,  thou 
and  thy  forefathers,  have  endured  from  me 
and  mine.  I  sought  thy  life  by  the  stake — ^I 
would  have  taken  it  in  thy  sleep  in  thy  tent, 
but  the  same  providential  power  saved  thee, 
and  spared  me  so  dark  a  crime  to  answer  for. 
— There  is  one,  past  all  human  amends. — O, 
that  I  could  recall  the  deed ; — it  sits  heavy 
on  my  soul — ^but  he  came  to  cover  me  with 
disgrace  in  the  eyes  of  my  lie6:e,  and  the 
VOL.  II.  n 
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whole  army.  A  meBsenger  from  the  Lord  Go- 
dolphin  arrived  at  the  camp,  and — O,  God — 
my  strength  fails  me — my  eyes  grow  dim- 
get  from  before  me — let  me  see  once  more 
the  light  of  day — there — there  is  a  paper  re- 
lating to  thy  affairs  in  a  secret  pocket  of  my 
Test — nheii — when  in  England  again — seek — 
seek  Peg  of  the  Dell — she  can  further  eluci- 
date— seek  Black  Peg,  I  say — and  tell  her — 
tell  her— O,  I  can  no  more — spare — spare  my 
memory,  for  I  am  thy  cousin — spare  it — spare 
it — O,  God,  have  mercy  on  me — have  mercy 
on  me  0,  God." 

Here  the  further  speech  of  the  knight-baron 
was  interrupted  by  a  long  and  heavy  groan, 
and,  with  it,  the  formerly  staunch  and  bold 
De  Bellemonte,  breathed  his  last.  He  fell  on 
bis  back  a  lifeless  oorse,  slain  ui  his  prime, 
by  reason  of  his  wicked  conscience  having 
impaired  bis  warrior-spirit  and  energies,  which 
gave  the  enemy  such  easy  power  over  him. 

Sir  Lionel  carefully  secured  the  paper 
which  De  Bellemonte  spoke  of,  and  then  re- 
mounted his  steed,  saying  with  strong  emo- 
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tion,  "  thus  is  it,  those,  who  in  their  vigour 
and  strength,  have  the  least  mercy  for  others, 
are  always,  in  time  of  affliction  and  woe,  the 
most  urgent  in  claiming  it  in  behalf  of  them- 
selves;— ^but,  may  thy  sinful  soul  rest  in 
peace,  De  Bellemonte." 

In  a  few  moments  after,  Sir  Lionel  had  re- 
crossed  the  field  of  battle,  passing  over  thou- 
sands of  the  dead  and  dying  in  his  way  to  re- 
join the  pursuit  of  the  infidels,  and  leaving 
the  dead  body  of  the  knight-baron  to  the 
grave  of  warriors  slain  in  battle — a  pit  hastily 
dug  in  the  field  of  contention,  where  friends 
and  foes,  who,  in  life,  are  arrayed  against  each 
other  in  murtherous  conflict,  but  in  death, 
mingle  their  ashes  together  in  undisturbed 
repose. 


CHAPTER  II. 


Knr  him  debate  on 


King  nere  nude  a  pcelMe: 
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The  Gordiin  knot  oflt  he  will  udIdok, 
Familiu  u  hit  guier.     When  he  ipealu, 
The  ait,  a  chflrtrr"d  liberline,  ia  tlili ; 
And  the  male  wonder  lurkelb  in  ineo'i  cart, 

Shakiprare. 

The  night  of  this  eventful  day  now  hegaa  ra- 
pidly to  fait,  nnd  Sir  Lionel  pushed  on  as  fast 
fts  the  fatigue  of  Black  Dorset  would  allow, 
in  hopes,  every  moment,  of  coming  up  with 
fais  friends,  but  he  had  gone  on  some  leagues, 
and  still  saw  nothing  of  them.  Here  and 
there,  in  the  early  part  of  his  way,  he  passed 
a  few  stragglers,  but  they  could  give  no  ac- 
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curate  information  of  the  precise  route  the 
army  had  advanced  upon ;  and  he,  therefore, 
was  compelled,  heedleBsIy,  to  pursue  the  direc- 
tion he  supposed  they  must  have  taken, 
trusting  a  great  deal  to  chance,  to  lead  him 
rightly.  The  night  too,  set  in  dark  and  gloomy, 
and  the  full  moon  was  not  yet  up. 

The  wind  came  over  the  wilds,  whistling  in 
hoarse  moanings,  as  if  it  bad  swept  over  the 
field  of  slaughter  and  pain,  and  bore  away 
the  groans  of  the  wounded  and  dying,  which 
swelled  on,  and  passed  off  with  the  breeze. 
The  scene  and  circumstances  altogether,  were 
peculiarly  affecting  to  a  young  and  sensitive 
mind,  and  Sir  Lionel  was  deeply  moved  and 
absorbed  in  thought,  and  infected  with  sad- 
ness. 

Sir  Lionel  was  now  bewildered  and  be- 
nighted, and  the  mood  of  his  mind,  as  all  the 
occurrences  of  the  day  flashed  upon  it,  be- 
came more  and  more  reflective  and  melan- 
choly. He  now  approached  a  small  grove  of 
olive  trees,  whose  shade  he  sought,  to  give 
himself  and  his  steed  a  little  resti    intending, 


U  Boon  as  the  moon  wuuld  enable  him  to  see 
^ie  way  better,  to  renew  his  endeavours  to 
reach  the  Christian  army  ;  and  before,  if 
poesible,  it  had  commenced  its  march  in 
the  morning,  after  the  halt  for  the  night, 
it  must  have  made,  to  refresh  the  haraflsed 
troops. 

He  dismuuuted  and  seated  himself  upon  a 
mound  of  moes  and  grass,  allowing  his  horse 
to  graze  by  his  side.  His  thoughts  were  too 
busily  occupied  to  admit  of  his  seeking  re- 
pose. It  was  not  long,  however,  ere  the  moon 
rose  high  in  the  heavens,  springing  from  be- 
hind a  distant  mountain,  and  silvered  the 
face  of  nature  with  her  calm  and  lovely  beams, 
but  she  rose  unnoticed  by  the  young  Baron, 
who  had  then  fallen  into  a  reverie,  profound 
as  sleep,  with  his  head,  which  was  partly 
supported  by  his  left  arm,  resting  against  the 
trunk  of  an  olive  tree. 

He  was  shortly  roused  from  his  meditations, 
by  the  loud  snortings  of  his  horse.  He  started 
iDfitantly  upon  his  legs,  and  his  quick  eye 
rested  upon  an  object  similarly  roused  to  him- 
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self,  and  whose  sight  of  Sir  Lionel  was  as  in- 
stantaneous. 

"  Who  art  thou,"  cried  a  roice,  apparently 
affected  with  powerful  emotion,  "  who  comes 
upon  our  sorrows  and  loneliness  thus  secretljr, 
whose  intent  must  be  as  dark  as  the  hour? — 
Ah! — a  Christian  invader! — Alasl  I  am  an 
enemy  no  longer  worthy  the  vengeance  of 
even  a  Christian. — But,  Christian,  look,  to  it 
—  though  alone,  I  will  part  with  life  dearly, 
ebouid  ye  have  scores  to  back  ye."  And  the 
cimeter  of  an  infidel  gleamed  with  the  mooa- 
shine,  and  its  flourish,  cast  a  radiant  light 
upon  the  dark  foliage  of  the  grove,  as  vivid 
and  as  forked  as  lightning. 

Sir  Lionel  thought  that  he  had  heard  the 
voice  before;  and  the  associations,  the  sound 
of  it  created  in  his  mind,  were,  that  it  was 
■ome  friendly  voice ; — not  the  voice  of  a  foe, 
but  still  he  unsheathed  his  sword  to  be  pre- 
pared against  every  extremity- 

"  Infidel,"  rejoined  Sir  Lionel,  in  a  mild, 
though  firm  voice,  "  I,  too,  am  alone,  but  I 
have   no  wish  to   battle  with  thee.— I  would 
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rather  do  thee  service;— the   day    has    been 
enough  against  thee  aheady," 

"  Enough,  indeed/'  retorted  the  infidel, 
his  voice  though  loud,  was  almost  choted 
with  feeling,  "  but  not  quite  enough  to  thj 
coet.  Christian,  so  defend  thyself."  And 
the  infidel  instantly  threw  himself  into  an 
nltitude  of  attack,  bo  imposing,  that  it  gave, 
as  if  by  magic,  his  diminutive  and  elegant 
figure  the  appearance  of  enlarged  dimensions 
— the  same  effect  as  if  it  were  viewed  through 
a  maguifying  glass  of  moderate  power.  The 
pale  moon,  at  the  same  time,  lodged  her  train 
of  silver  light  upon  his  person,  and  brought 
it  out  still  more  in  relievo,  from  the  shade  of 
the  olives. 

"/  war  aol,"  said  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye, 
touchiiigly  and  emphatically,  "  I  tear  not  to  the 
death  with  the  spirit  of  a  Christian,  though  it 
mat/  inhabit  the  breast  of  an  itifidei." 

"Ah!  —  who  is  be  that  speaks  this  lan- 
guage !  "  said  the  infidel,  in  a  subdued  tone, 
and  taken  off  his  guard,  by  the  deep  interest 
the   sentiment   had    awakened   in   his   mind. 


"  Words  of  a  similar  import  to  those,  but  re- 
versely applied,  we  used  this  morning  to  a 
Christian  youth,  who  was  in  our  power,  but 
wKo,  by  his  noble  and  devoted  protection  of 
hid  fallen  friend,  well  merited  the  preservation 
we  commanded." 

"  That  youth,  now,  stands  before  tbee,  noble 
generoua  prince,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  whose  sus- 
picion, that  he  had  met  the  Emperor  SaU- 
dine  was  now  confirmed,  "and  most  heartily 
does  it  grieve  me,  that  only  in  misfortune 
haa  the  opportunity  oiTered,  of  expressing  my 
gratitude." 

"Christian  knight!  confidence  cannot  be 
withheld  from  ye,  for  he  who  is  true  to  a 
friend,  cannot  be  treacherou^i  to  a  foe,"  said 
Saladine,  placing  his  cimeter  in  iu  scabbard; 
and  at  the  same  time,  and  with  a  similar  im- 
pulse, Sir  Lionel  sheathed  his  sword.  Upon 
this  being  done,  Saladine  continued,  "  thy 
release  was  ordered  without  conditions;  bad 
it  been  otherwise,  the  issue  of  the  past  day's 
battle  might  have  been  different.  The  share 
thou   hwd'st  afterwards,  in   the  overthrow  of 
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the  army  of  the  faithful,  is  not  uaknown  to  as, 
yet,  were  il  to  occur  over  again,  we  ehotiM 
not  behave  differently,  for  we  could  not  Eully 
an  act  of  grace,  by  clogging  it  with  angenfr- 
ruus  conditions.  It  was,  after  all,  but  the 
chance  of  war : — chance,  before,  has  gained 
us  victory,  and,  chance  now  has  lost  it.  Bat 
these  chances — these  turns  of  fortune,  and 
the  issues  of  battles  are  with  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, and  He  directs  ihem  where  and  how 
He  lists,  and  good  or  bad  for  us.  His  decrees, 
must  be  received  with  favour,  humility,  and 
submission," 

Saladine  upon  ceasing  to  speak,  lifted  his 
black  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  his  lips  slightly 
moved,  as  if  in  deep  and  silent  praver;  and 
his  countenance  beamed  with  the  most  lively 
and  dignified  intelligence  : — an  intelligence 
in  which  was  eicpressed  humility  and  resigna- 
tion ;  an  earnest  and  devout  beseeching ; 
grief,  anxiety,  and  hope ;  the  expression  of 
each  feeling  passed  over  his  face,  where,  for 
a  time,  it  appeared  embodied  as  distinctly. 
■s  objects  successively  reflected  on  the  bright 
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Burface  of  a  mirror.  The  expression  of  one 
ueDtiment  gave  way  to  the  expression  of 
another,  so  soon  as  the  mind  had  formed  it; 
and  when  the  bias  of  his  soul  resumed  its 
visual  range,  his  face  and  mien  were  indica- 
tive of  deep  thought,  placidity  and  calmness; 
of  lesietless  command  ;  and  of  benign,  grand, 
and  matchless  majesty. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  full  of  admiration  at 
the  imperial  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Saracen 
£mperor  and  hero,  silently,  and  with  reve- 
rence, watched  the  emotions  by  which  he  was 
inQuenced,  and  to  which,  for  a  season,  he  had 
yielded. 

A  dark  thick  cloud  now  shot  across  the 
moon,  and  shadowed  all  around  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed 
away,  when  the  moon  again  illumined  the 
sosne  with  her  resplendent  beams,  appearing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  a  few  small  light  fleecy 
clouds,  that  seemed,  in  silver  folds,  cast  off 
from  her  shining  face. 

Sir  Lionel  here  observed  Saladine  glance  a 
look  of  inquiry  upon  hiuij  in  which  there  was 
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the  army  of  the  faithful,  is  not  unknowD  to  na, 
yet,  were  it  to  occur  over  again,  we  should 
not  behave  differently,  for  we  could  not  sully 
an  act  of  grace,  by  clogging  it  with  ungene- 
rous cooditions.  It  was,  after  all,  but  the 
chance  of  war : — chance,  before,  has  gained 
us  victory,  and,  chance  now  has  lost  it.  But 
these  chances — these  turns  of  fortune,  and 
the  issues  of  battles  are  with  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, and  He  directs  them  where  and  how 
He  lists,  and  good  or  bad  for  us.  His  decrees, 
must  be  received  with  favour,  humility,  and 
submission." 

Saladine  upon  ceasing  to  speak,  lifted  his 
black  eyes  towards  heaven ;  his  lips  slightly 
moved,  as  if  in  deep  and  silent  prayer;  and 
fais  coutitenance  beamed  with  the  most  lively 
and  dignified  intelligence: — an  intelligence 
in  which  was  expressed  humility  and  resigna- 
tion ;  an  earnest  and  devout  beseechiog ; 
grief,  anxiety,  and  hope ;  the  expression  of 
each  feeling  passed  over  his  face,  where,  for 
a  time,  it  appeared  embodied  as  distinctly, 
as  objects  succes^^ively  reflecled  on  the  bright 
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surface  of  a  mirror.  The  expression  of  one 
eentitnent  gave  way  to  tlie  espression  of 
another,  so  soon  as  the  mind  had  formed  it; 
and  wheu  the  bias  of  hia  soul  resumed  its 
usual  range,  hia  face  and  mien  were  indica- 
tiTcofdeep  thought,  placidity  and  calmoeBs; 
of  tesisttess  command  i  and  of  benign,  grand, 
and  matchless  majeBty. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  full  of  admiration  at 
the  imperial  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Saracen 
Emperor  and  hero,  silently,  and  with  reve- 
rence, watched  the  emotions  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  and  to  which,  for  a  season,  be  had 
yielded. 

A  dark  thick  cloud  now  shot  across  the 
moon,  and  shadowed  all  around  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed 
airay,  when  the  moon  again  illumined  the 
■cene  with  her  resplendent  beams,  appearing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  a  few  small  light  fleecy 
clouds,  that  seemed,  in  silver  folds,  cast  off 
from  her  shining  face. 

Sir  Lionel  here  observed  Saladine  glance  a 
look  of  inquiry  upon  him,  in  which  there  wa^j 
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the  army  of  the  faithful,  is  not  unknown  to  ns, 
yet,  were  it  to  occur  over  again,  we  shouH 
not  behave  differently,  for  we  could  not  sally 
an  act  of  grace,  by  clogging  it  with  un|;ene- 
ruus  conditiona.  It  was,  after  all,  but  the 
chance  of  war : — chance,  before,  haa  gained 
us  Tictory,  and,  chance  now  has  lost  it.  Bat 
these  chances — these  turns  of  fortune,  and 
the  issues  of  battles  are  with  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, and  He  directs  them  where  and  how 
He  lists,  and  good  or  bad  for  us.  His  decrees, 
must  be  received  with  favour,  humility,  and 
submission." 

Saladine  upon  ceasing  to  speak,  lifted  his 
black  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  his  lips  slightly 
moved,  as  if  in  deep  and  silent  prayer;  and 
his  countenance  beamed  with  the  moat  lively 
and  dignified  intelligence :— an  intelligence 
in  which  was  expressed  humility  and  resigtw- 
tion ;  an  earnest  and  devout  beseechiDg ; 
grief,  anxiety,  and  hope;  the  expression  of 
each  feeling  passed  over  his  face,  where,  for 
a  time,  it  appeared  embodied  as  distinctly, 
as  objects  succesiiively  reflected  on  the  bright 
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surface  of  a  mirror.  The  expression  of  one 
seDtiment  gave  way  to  llie  expression  of 
another,  bo  soon  aa  the  mind  had  formed  itj 
and  when  the  bias  of  his  soul  resumed  its 
usual  range,  his  face  and  mien  were  indlca- 
tive  of  deep  thought,  placidity  and  calmness  ; 
of  leaistless  command  j  and  of  benign,  grant), 
and  matchless  majesty. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  full  of  admiration  at 
the  imperial  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Saracen 
Emperor  and  hero,  silently,  and  with  reve- 
rence, watched  the  emotions  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  and  to  which,  for  a  season,  he  had 
yielded. 

A  dark  thick  cloud  now  shot  across  the 
moon,  and  shadowed  all  around  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed 
away,  when  the  moon  again  illumined  the 
scene  with  her  resplendent  beams,  appearing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  a  lew  small  light  fleecy 
clouds,  that  seemed,  in  silver  folds,  cast  off 
from  her  shining  face. 

Sir  Lionel  here  observed  Saladine  glance  a 
look  of  inquiry  upon  him,  in  which  there  was 
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the  army  of  the  faithful,  is  Dot  unknown  to  ns, 
yet,  were  it  to  occur  over  a^in,  we  sboulil 
not  behave  differently,  for  we  could  not  sully 
an  act  of  grace,  by  clogging  it  with  ungene- 
rous conditions.  It  was,  after  all,  but  the 
chance  of  war : — chance,  before,  has  gained 
us  victory,  and,  chance  now  has  lost  it.  But 
these  chances — these  tnrns  of  fortune,  and 
the  issues  of  battles  are  with  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, and  He  directs  them  where  and  how 
He  lists,  and  good  or  bad  for  us.  His  decrees, 
must  be  received  with  favour,  humility,  and 
submission." 

Saladine  upon  ceasing  to  speak,  lifted  bis 
black  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  his  lips  slightly 
moved,  as  if  in  deep  and  silent  prayer;  and 
his  countenance  beamed  with  the  most  lively 
and  dignified  intelligence: — an  intelligence 
in  which  was  expressed  humility  and  resigns- 
tion ;  an  earnest  and  devout  beseeching ; 
grief,  anxiety,  and  hope ;  the  expression  of 
each  feeling  passed  over  his  face,  where,  for 
a  time,  it  appeared  embodied  as  distinctly, 
■s  objects  successively  reflected  on  the  bright 
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surface  of  a  mirror.  The  expresBion  of  one 
sentiment  gave  way  to  the  expression  of 
another,  so  soon  as  the  mind  had  formed  it; 
and  when  the  bias  of  his  soul  resumed  its 
usual  range,  hia  face  and  mien  were  indica- 
tive of  deep  thought,  placidity  and  calmness; 
of  resistless  command  j  and  of  benign,  grand, 
and  matchless  majesty. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  full  of  admiration  at 
the  imperial  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Saracen 
Emperor  and  hero,  silently,  and  with  reve- 
rence, watched  tfae  emotions  by  which  he  was 
influenced,  and  to  which,  for  a  season,  he  had 
yielded. 

A  dark  thick  cloud  now  shot  across  the 
moon,  and  shadowed  all  around  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed 
away,  when  the  moon  again  illumined  the 
tc«ne  with  her  resplendent  beams,  appearing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  ii  few  small  light  fleecy 
clouds,  that  seemed,  in  silver  folds,  cast  oflf 
from  her  shining  face. 

Sir  Lionel  here  observed  Saladine  glance  a 
look  of  inquiry  upon  him,  in  which  there  was 
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the  amiy  of  the  faithful,  is  not  unkDowo  to  as, 
yet,  were  it  to  occur  over  again,  we  should 
not  behave  differently,  for  we  could  not  GulIy 
ftii  act  of  grace,  by  clogging  it  with  ungene- 
rous conditions.  It  was,  after  all,  but  the 
chance  of  war : — chance,  before,  has  gained 
»s  victory,  and,  chance  now  has  lost  it.  But 
these  chances — these  turns  of  fortune,  and 
the  issues  of  battles  are  with  the  God  of  Ma- 
homet, and  He  directs  them  where  and  how 
He  lists,  and  good  or  bad  for  us.  His  decrees, 
must  be  received  with  favour,  humility,  and 
submission." 

Saladine  upon  ceasing  to  speak,  lifted  his 
black  eyes  towards  heaven  ;  bis  lips  slightly 
moved,  as  if  in  deep  and  silent  prayer;  and 
hie  countenance  beamed  with  the  most  lively 
and  dignified  intelligence : — an  intelligence 
in  which  was  expressed  humility  and  resit^a- 
tion ;  an  earnest  and  devout  beseeching ; 
-  pief,  anxiety,  and  hope ;  the  expression  of 
each  feeling  passed  over  his  face,  where,  for 
•  time,  it  appeared  embodied  as  distinctly, 
IS  objects  successively  reHeclcd  on  the  bright 
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Gurface  of  a  mirror.  Tlie  expreaeion  of  one 
seutiment  gaye  way  to  the  expressioa  of 
Roother,  so  soon  as  the  mind  had  formed  it; 
and  when  tfae  bias  of  his  soul  resumed  its 
usual  range,  his  face  and  mien  were  indica- 
tive of  deep  thought,  placidity  and  calmness; 
of  lesistless  command  ;  and  of  benign,  grand, 
and  matchless  majesty. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  full  of  admiration  at 
tbe  imperial  and  noble  bearing  of  the  Saracen 
Emperor  and  hero,  silently,  and  with  reve- 
rence, watched  the  emotions  by  which  he  was 
iaSuenced,  and  to  which,  for  a  season,  be  had 
yielded. 

A  dark  thick  cloud  now  shot  across  the 
moon,  and  shadowed  all  around  in  the  deepest 
gloom.  The  cloud,  however,  soon  passed 
away,  when  the  moon  again  illumined  the 
scene  with  her  resplendent  beams,  appearing 
clear  in  the  midst  of  a  lew  small  light  fieecy 
clouds,  that  seemed,  in  silver  folds,  cast  off 
from  her  shining  face. 

Sir  Lionel  here  observed  Saladine  glance  a 
look  of  intpiiry  upon  him,  in  which  there  was 


a  k  ^sdc  ef  botli  uixiety  and  confi- 
■cieifM^  W  shfctred  in  a  mild  tone, 
As  ■■•  kod  courteous  man- 

Ik  mum  ft  brought  roe  hither, 

mimgK.  I  Many  from  advanc- 

haivan  ■  R<]Qes.t  of  a  dying 

1W  iMb  th  IkiiD  delayed  ne, 

»wAk,  cded  with  all  haste, 

at  ha!««  n  wf  King,  ere  oiglit- 

:  I  ;:;,  i>  1  ^cw  feel  confideol  I  have, 
3^  '"sy-  I  icught  this  group  of 
r,---  i  liiiie  n:!!.  and  here  to  await  the 
:"  :ht  i:,vn.  iud  then  (o  proceed  for- 


:ic  iruiv  has  advanced  on  Ash- 
t-  hive  lulled  in  saving,''  said 


■"  $0  1  .:.'.£^\i,  and  I  took  the  way  which, 
I   i-jpciij.  would  lead  me  thither,"  said  Sir 

"  Thou  ha>t  deviated  from  that  fortress, 
Sir  Knight,  full  tike  leacnes  to  the  left,"  ob- 
served the  Saracen  Emperor.  "Ob  the  dis- 
persion of  our  army,  when   ihe  day  was  past 
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all  recovery, "  toil  tin  tied  Saladine,  after  a  short 
pause,  "by  the  aiFections  and  gfood  care  of 
our  guards,  we  were  hurried  from  the  field. 
As  we  proceeded  in  the  retreat,  our  numhers 
greatly  fell  off  from  about  our  person,  id 
order,  the  better  to  secure  our  safety  and  save 
us  from  pursuit.  As  twilight  thickened  from 
the  east,  the  speed  of  our  horse  began  sud- 
denly to  flag,  and,  unwitting  to  our  friends, 
we  were,  in  a  moment,  left  behind.  Our  voice 
calling  upon  our  guards  to  halt,  was  raised  in 
vain;  it  fell  unheard  upon  the  hollow  wind, 
and  died  away  unheeded  over  the  desert.  The 
poor  creature  now  could  scarcely  move.  We 
were  near  this  cluster  of  olives,  which  we  had 
just  reached,  when  our  noble  charger  fell 
down  dead.  An  arrow  had  deeply  pierced 
its  chest,  at  what  time  we  know  not,  and 
broke  short  ofT,  leaving  its  barbed  head  to 
rankle  in  the  deadly  wound.  The  courage  of 
the  noble  beast  outlived  its  powers  and 
strength,  and  it  continued  to  bear  us  till  life 
ceased  to  animate  its  frame.  Yonder,  the 
poor  beast  lies,  and  thy  charger  ib  over  against 
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it.*  If,  Sir  Knight,  others  of  the  invaders 
were  not  likely  to  follow  thy  track,  we  fain 
would  tarry  here  awhile,  for  the  fall  with  our 
horse  has  sorely  hruised  us." 

"  Rest  ill  security,  brave  Prince,"  said  Sir 
Lionel.  "  In  my  way  hither,  1  encountered 
none  but  a  few  stragglers,  and  those  I  have 
long  outstepped,  and  left  far  in  the  rear." 

Saladine  then,  in  conftdence,  seated  himself 
upon  the  ground,  and  motioned  Sir  Lionel  to 
be  seated  also.  The  Emperor  now  produced 
a  small  bottle  made  of  gold,  most  beautifully 
chased,  the  stopper  of  which  was  a  diamond 
of  unequalled  brilliancy,  and  of  inestimable 
value.  He  put  a  f«w  drops  of  the  contents  of 
the  bottle  upon  a  young  leaf  of  an  olive  tree, 
and  handed  it  to  Sir  Lionel  to  take.  He  pre- 
pared a  leaf  in  like  manner  for  himself,  and 
instantly  swallowed  it.  The  effect  which  it 
had  upon  the  young  baron  was  most  extraor- 
dinary.    It  seemed  to  search  the  whole  of  his 

*  Moit  hocHi  are  peculiwly  iffFCled  by  tb(  ligiil  of  dead 
DTH.  Tliey  iDilT,  and  inorl,  and  Ihrir  ryes  look  mild,  «iriada( 
the  iirongcsi  fMling  orfnr. 
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organic  ityBtem ;  to  relieve,  instantly,  the  ex- 
bauatioD  under  which  he  laboured  Trom  fa- 
tigue and  abstinence;  and  to  give  him  a  vi- 
gour, and  a  buoyancy  of  Bpirits  quite  new  to 
him. 

On  replacing  the  golden  bottle,  the  Saracen 
prince  observed,  "what  inducement? — what 
fatal  illusion  is  it  that  induces  you  Euro- 
peans to  leave  thy  rich  and  fertile  plains  for 
shores  so  barren  and  sterile  as  these?  It  has 
already  cost  the  Christian  princes  dearly ;  the 
flower  of  their  nations  have,  heretofore,  found 
a  premature  grave  in  this  land  of  strangers, 
and  though  thou  art  victorious  now,  we  ar« 
too  strong  and  too  numerous  for  this  crusade 
to  end  better  than  the  others  have  done." 

"  Our  cause.  Emperor,  is  holy,"  said  Sir 
Lionel,  touched  a  little  to  the  quick  by  the 
reference  made  to  the  immense  sacrifices 
which  had  been  encountered  in  the  different 
crusades,  without  being  attended  with  any 
corresponding  advantages.  "  A  zeal  for  the 
true  religion,  and  a  devout  glory  in  the  un- 
dertaking, have  led  us  hither  to  drive  the — " 
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"'Infidels  out  of  JeruBBleni,'"  said  SiUt 
dine,  fiDiBhing  ihe  sentetice,  which.  Sir  Lioael, 
hesitated  and  d  short  ia  doing,  for  fev 

of  wounding  ^elings   of   the    etnperor. 

"  Fear  not,"  co  >d  he,  "speak  out.  There 

is  much  in  a  te  '  reproach,  and  it  has  an 

influence  with  it  many  who  do   not  ui- 

derstand  the  n  ig'of  it.     We  are  styled 

'infidels' — you,  stians.'  The  term  'Chris- 

tians' conveys  with  it  to  us  a  sense  of  dis- 
grace, as  the  term  'infidels'  does  with  vou. 
Now  we  are  of  the  true  faith,  faithful  to  our 
God,  who  made  the  universe,  and  whose 
power  regulates  it;  firmly  believe  in  and  obey 
his  true  prophet,  Mahomet;  upright  in  our 
dealings  ;  honourable  in  our  lives  ;  steadfast 
in  our  friendships;  and  our  subjects  are  true 
and  faithful  to  their  prince. 

"  Our  religion  is  of  an  age ;  thine  of  yester- 
day," continued  the  Emperor,  pursuing  the 
subject  deeply  moved.  "  But  a  principal 
feature  in  all  religion,  is  to  keep  good  men 
steady  in  virtue,  and  sound  in  principle  ;  and 
to  check  and  control  the   evil  inclinations  ol" 
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bad  men;  and,  we  question,  if  there  exists 
more  virtue  among  the  Christians,  than  among 
the  faithful ;  or  if  the  Christian  laws  equal 
the  lawa  of  the  Koran  in  the  qualities  for  ef- 
fecting the  object  of  all  laws  human  or  divine. 
Good  men,  of  either  faith,  serve  but  the  one, 
and  the  only  God  ;  they  dttfer,  meiely,  in  the 
belief  in  the  instrument  of  his  power  and 
mercy — Mahomet,  with  one — and  Jesus  Christ, 
with  the  other.  If  the  sentiments  of  each 
were  properly  investigated  and  understood, 
the  barriers  which  now  keep  them  apart 
would  be  cast  down,  and  an  interchange  of 
good  offices  would  then  take  the  place  of 
deadly  hatred  and  strife;  —  none  but  the 
wicked  and  evil  ones,  that  have  no  true  reli- 
gion in  their  hearts,  persecute  and  slaughter 
upon  the  score  of  religion. 

"In  the  spirit  of  universal  peace  and  har- 
mony, thy  prophet "  said — *  lie  that  fives  b^ 
the  tword,  shall  perish  Ay  the  sword,'  and  yet 


■  At  Ihii  pciiud,  JeiDS  Clirut,  hbi  coiuidered,  by  m 
6n  ilxtba  of  [be  woild,  Ihe  prophet  of  the  ClinitiiiTij,  ■ 
met  wu  roiutdertd  iht  priiphrt  of  thf  Mabnmelant. 
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in  the  face  of  this  denunciation  againat  war 
Mid  ike  spilling  of  blood,  the  Cbristian^, 
— bis  followers — leave  their  couDtries,  and 
seek  to  destroy  a  distant,  unotfending  nation. 
at  ibe  point  of  the  sword.  The  Christians, 
in  point  of  fact,  are  themselves  true  infidels, 
in  not  being  actuated  by  the  dictates  of  the 
faith  they  follow  and  profess : — infidelity  is 
nota  characteristic  of  the  faithful." 

"  But  Jesus,  was  the  son  of  God,"  said  Sir 
LioQcl.  who  was  strangely  moved  by  the 
Eapert^'s  discourse  upon  a  subject,  about 
which  his  notions,  hitherto,  were  very  sd- 
pcfftcaal,  "and  Jerusalem  contains  the  Holy 
Sc|>alchre,  which  ought  to  be  protected  from 
Ibe-" 

"  *  Poilnlioo  of  the  infidels'  presence,'  is  it 
not  soT'  inquired  Saladine,  with  a  rolling, 
smiling  eye.  again  anticipating  the  finish  of  a 
sentence  in  the  phraseology  then  commonly 
tucd  against  the  Saracens.  "  We  warred  upon 
the  Jcwi,"  he  proceeded,  "  to  redress  ingulu 
■nd  aggreaaioDS,  and  thus  tee  became  the  in- 
strumvut    of  the   divine  vengeance — as    the 
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Christians  name  it — which  has  fallen  upon 
them. 

"  Whether  Jesus  was  the  son  of  God,  as  he 
described  himself,  and  as  his  believers  credit, 
or  was  only  the  son  of  man — a  prophet  of 
divinity  —  of  inspiration  —  that  he  was  the 
founder  of  a  great,  an  imposing,  and  a  wide- 
spreading  religion,  no  one  can  dispute — the 
Jews,  in  him,  wickedly  put  to  a  cruel,  tortur- 
ing death,  a  meek,  good,  and  upright  man. 
The  founders  of  all  religions,  have  invariably 
resorted  to  supernatural  agency  in  order  to 
give  the  more  weight  and  importance  to  their 
variouB  doctrines  ;  but  the  Christian  faith 
is  built,  for  the  most  partj  upon  a  great  ano- 
maly :  it  is  founded  upon  the  Jewish  history, 
which  the  Jews  themselves  repudiate. 

"  But  we  will  not  endeavour  to  shake  thy 
principles  of  faith.  Sir  Knigbt,  for  let  thy  re- 
ligion be  what  it  raay,  thou  cans't  not  fail 
being  an  estimable  man,  and — " 

"  Hush,  hush,  great  prince,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
hastily  interrupting  the  Emperor,  "  what 
sounds  are  those  that  approach,   iocreasing 
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oa  (he  breeze,  and  break  upon  the  stiUiie&t 
of  the  night? — Hark" — 

Saladine,  applied,  for  a  moment,  his  ear  to 
the  ground,  and  immediately  after  rose  up, 
saying,  "they  are  the  sounds  of  many  horse- 
men upon  the  gallop  ;  they  are  not  far  off,  and 
are  this  way  coming. — They  cannot  be  of  the 
faithful,"  he  continued,  after  a  moment's  re- 
Section,  and  shaking  his  head, — "they  must 
be  ft  party  of  invaders." 

Saladine  and  Sir  Lionel  both  looked  an- 
xiously and  breathlessly  in  the  direction  of 
the  sounds,  when  they  beheld,  a  short  dis- 
tance off,  a  cloud  of  sand,  many  particles  of 
which  sparkled  with  the  moon-beams,  which 
were  shining  bright  and  clear.  A  gust  of 
wind  now  suddenly  arose  and  swept  the  cloud 
of  sand  from  before  them,  exhibiting  a  large 
body  of  ChristiaD  hoi-eemen,  whose  polished 
helmets,  breast-plates  and  shields,  reflecting 
the  moonshine,  appeared  like  so  many  ad- 
vancing bodies  of  light. 

Saladine  immediately  drew  his  cimeter,  and 
exclaimed,  "if  there  be  a  thousand  of  ye,  1 
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will  face  ye,  and  fall,  at  least,  with  honour. 
May  the  God  of  Mahomet  receive  our  spirit 
among  the  faithful." 

"  By  heaven,  noble  Saladine,  thou  shalt  be 
saved,  if  my  own  life  be  lost  in  thy  preserva- 
tion," eagerly,  but  solemnly  said  Sir  Lionel. 
"  Hither,  Dorset,  hither,  my  brave  steed," 
and  Black  Dorset  came  prancing  up  to  its 
master.  "  Mount,  great  prince,  and  instantly 
fly ; — there  is  not  a  momeat  to  lose,  and  may 
God  and  thy  prophet  preserve  thee." 

"  I  will  not  leave  to  peril  thy  life,"  said 
Saladine,  resolutely. 

"  They  are  my  countrymen,  and  I  am  safe," 
quickly  rejoined  Sir  Lionel,  "  Mount,  great 
prince,  mount." 

Ere  Sir  Lionel  had  finiahed  speaking,  Sa- 
ladine was  mounted,  and  then  said,  "  for  thy 
sake,  noble  youth,  we  will,  hereafter,  bear  us 
better  towards  the  Christian  race." 

"And  in  remembrance  ofthee,  mighty  empe- 
ror, I  will  hold  the  race,  that  owns  thee  Lord, 
in  better  esteem,"  rejoined  Sir  Lionel.  "  Fly, 
Prince,  fly,  the  troops  are  close  upon  us." 


k 
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But  all  Saladine's  endeavours  to  move 
Dorset  were  fruitless.  He  spurred  it,  and 
then  smote  it  with  the  flat  side  of  his  cinie- 
ter;  yet  all  in  vain.  The  horse  pawed  the 
ground ;  curled  up  its  fore-legs,  and  tossed 
its  head  about,  showing  the  greatest  restire- 
nesa  and  obstinacy,  as  if  conscious  that  its 
master  was  not  riding  it. 

"  O,  my  God,  ail  is  lost,"  exclaimed  Sir 
Lionel,  in  an  a^ony  of  mind  that  baffles  de- 
scription. 

He  then  hastily  approached  his  horse,  beat 
over  its  neck,  and  patted  the  off  side,  saying 
"  away,  Dorset,  away." 

The  sagacious  animal  instantly  pluaged 
into  a  gallop,  and  bounded  off  with  his  royal 
and  gallant  rider. 

"  Farewell,  noble  Saladine,  farewell.*'  said 
Sir  Lionel,  "  Farewell,  too,  my  brave  steed  : 
— thou  bast  carried  me,  i^afely,  through  many 
a  struggle,  and  now  thou  savest  a  great  man, 
and  thy  master's  preserver;  my  honour  and 
gratitude  are  vindicated,  and  thy  loss  ts  over- 
looked in  the   paramount   and    noble    cauM 
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which  occasions  it, — though,  where  shall  I 
find  thy  fellow  1" 

"  By  the  holy  cross,"  exclaimed,  ia  a  f^ruff 
voice,  the  foremost  trooper,  who,  with  his 
party,  had  now  reached  the  grove  of  olives, 
"why  we  have  unkenneled  an  infidel  fox. 
MarshoufF,  quickly  let  fiy  thy  swiftest  and 
stoutest  bolt,  and  bring  him  down." 

"  Then  he  drewe  oui  a  fiiyre  brode  atrowe, 
Hjs  bowr  wai  grnt  and  longe. 
He  set  thai  urrowe  in  his  bone. 
That  wu  bolh  ttjSe  and  alronjte." 

Marshouff  advanced  forward  a  few  paces, 
unslung  his  bow,  and  poised  a  bolt  in  a  space 
of  time  as  short  as  the  command  occupied  in 
the  delivery. 

"  Hold  !  —  for  thy  life,"  vociferated  Sir 
Lionel,  making  a  cut  at  the  bolt  with  his 
sword,  which  took  cleanly  off  its  barbed  head 
at  the  moment  it  was,  with  full  force,  leaving 
the  bow.  The  stump  still  winged  its  course, 
and  so  stout  and  true  was  the  aim,  that  it  was 
seen  to  rebound  from  the  back  of  the  empe- 
ror, and  fall  to  the  earth.  '»"' 
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The  eyes  of  the  whole  troop,  at  the  time, 
were  directed  towards  the  retreating  Emperor, 
BO  that  this  act  of  Sir  Lionel,  was  not  ob- 
served, though  his  voice  did  not  fail  at- 
tracting attention  for  the  moment,  but  which 
was  instantly  lost  in  the  deeper  interest  of 
the  scene. 

"  By  the  Holy  Sepulchre,"  exclaimed  Mar- 
shouff,  "  that  infidel  dog  has  his  own  luck  and 
the  devil's  too.  No  bolt  ever  led  bow  with 
surer  aim,  or  with  more  power,  and  yet  the 
infidel  cur  is  unscathed." 

"  After  him,  boys,"  said  the  commander, 
"  be  must  not  escape  us  so." 

"  Stir  not,  genteel-men,  I  charge  thee," 
said  Sir  Lionel,  in  a  commanding  voice  and 
attitude. — "he  is  a  friend." 

"  And  who,  pray,  art  thou,  who  dares 
to  controvert  my  orders?"  said  the  same 
officer. 

"  I  am  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  Baron  de 
Darbye.  1  and  one  of  my  esquires  lost  our 
way  in  the  night,  and  took  shelter  here  for 
rest,  mid  to  wait  the  tising  of  the  moon.    The 
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boree  of  my  esquire  was  killed  in  the  battle 
of  yesterday,  hut  its  place  was  soon  sup- 
]died  by  a  superb  Arabian  that  had  lost  its 
rider.  This  horse,  too,  was  wounded,  and 
we  had  just  reached  here  when  it  died.  There 
it  lies,  and  a  prettier  creature  never  wore 
paddle.  I  have  this  moment  dispatched  my 
esquire  with  an  important  message  to  our 
liege/' 

''  To  my  fancy.  Sir  Knight-Baron,  be  that 
left  just  now,  was  too  surely  an  infidel,"  said 
the  commander  of  the  party,  ''I  know  him 
from  his  dress." 

"  My  esquire,**  returned  Sir  Lionel,  "  is 
disguised  as  an  infidel,  the  better  to  insure 
his  safe  arrival  at  bis  place  of  destination, 
whither  I  have  sent  him  on  my  own  charger. 
Bight  glad  am  I,  Sir,  that  such  good  chance 
has  brought  so  brave  a  party  of  our  soldiers 
to  relieve  me  out  of  a  difficulty,  for  see,  I  am 
left  horseless." 

Sir  Lionel's  fame  insured  him  credit  and 
obedience.    He  was  instantly  supplied  with 
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a  charger  belonging  to  one  of  the  troopers. 
who  readily  yielded  it  to  the  young  Baron, 
putting  up  himself  with  the  accommodatioa 
afforded  him  by  a  fellow-trooper  at  the  back 
of  his  horse. 

By  the  next  mid-day.  Sir  Lionel  had  again 
joined  the  Christian  army,  which  was  now, 
by  forced  marches,  prosecuting  its  way  to- 
wards Jerusalem.  His  arrival  was  greeted 
with  every  demonstration  of  joy  and  satis- 
faction 

King  Richard  was  one  of  the  first  to  ad- 
vance forward,  to  express  his  royal  pleasure 
at  seeing  him  again,  and  in  the  presence  of 
the  whole  army,  shook  him  heartily  by  the 
hand,  saying,  "  It  is  only  in  merry  England, 
Baron  de  Darbye,  that  we  can  properly  de- 
monstrate our  estimation  of  tby  transcendant 
services," 

Sir  Lionel's  new-made  vassals  rent  the  air 
with  their  lively  acclamations;  and  all  the 
mercenaries,  or"  Saladine-tax  men,"  came  for- 
ward to  solicit  tlie  privilege  of  claiming  vas- 
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salage,  to  the  Baron  de  Darbye,  who  readily 
granted  their  wishes,  so  that  he  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  as  numerous  and  as  impo- 
sing a  body  of  vassals  and  retainers,  as  any 
one  of  the  chieftains  of  the  crusade. 


EvERV  obstacle  had  given  way  in  the  ad- 
vance of  the  Christian  army  upon  Jerusalem, 
which  city  might  have  been  permanently  re- 
tained, but  for  the  envies  aud  jealousies  en- 
tertained against  the  King  of  England,  ivhich 
had  long  rankled  in  the  minds  of  the  other 
princes  and  chiefs  of  the  crusade,  but  which 
now  were  evinced,  in  open  disobedience  to 
his  orders  and  commands. 

This  want  of  the  spirit  of  union  among  the 
chiefs  of  the  Christian  forces,  notwithstand- 
ing the  brilliant  exploits  which  had,  hitherto, 
marked  their  career,  was  fatal  to  the  ullerior 
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objects  of  the  expedition.  The  great  battle 
of  AshlceloD,  won  mainly  by  the  personal 
exertions  and  prowess  of  the  Euglish.  particu- 
larly of  their  King,  who  had  united  the  duties 
and  labours  of  cODimander -in -chief  and  com- 
mon soldier,  instead  of  inspiring  confidence 
and  confirming  the  strength  of  the  combined 
Christian  army,  actually  created  those  ele- 
ments of  discord,  which,  very  soon  after,  led 
to  the  complete  dismemberment  of  the  whole 
army,  and  its  entire  overthrow.  At  length, 
the  army  literally  broke  up  into  different  par- 
ties, which  sought  their  way  to  the  coast  for 
embarkation  for  Europe,  how  they  could. 

This  desultory  mode  of  retreat  proved  fatal 
to  thousands.  The  French  moved  off  oneway, 
the  Austrians  and  Germans  another,  and  the 
English,  in  great  disgust,  another;  and  all 
three,  subsequently,  were  subdivided  into 
smaller  parties  under  different  chiefs.  Many 
of  these  isolated  parties  were  fallen  in  with  by 
the  infidels,  and  slain  to  a  man.  Union  had 
made  them  strong  in  victory,  which,  in  fact, 
it  caused  them  to  gain,  and  union  would  have 
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B  Ik^m.  tt  lesfU  respecUbie  in   retnat, 
!(  Ai^  fheed  Aim  coffctely  at  Ac 


1W  ^MB  bo^  «r  tihe  Eagink  coDtingoit 
■ascMMietmUj  is  •drante  of  King  Ridhaid, 
£k  liMd  6e  DKrbve.  the  Lord  Hcri>ert— now 
tmi  «f  Fi  mIii iJ  c — uid  viay  other  cfaiefii 
■iJ  aifoiar  oAcen  who  fbiaed  s  «wt  «f 
h«tr  g«ri  te  the  Kia^  wai  the  njal  pai^ 
MM  h^bag  far  tke  a^t  on  their  wajr  to 
A«  eaai^  «hcB  they  were  aiiezpectedly  st- 
tadadl  hj  a  iHge  faice  of  the  infidels,  and 
cftniad^  diipened,  Dotwithstaading;  a  most 
faHaat  laMtiacc.  la  spite  of  all  his  eadea- 
va^B^  Sv  lioael  m  entirelT  separated  from 
Ik  fcwaJa,  deadactl  aevcr  more  to  join  theai, 
■ad  he  «a»  raaipelled  to  effect  his  retreat 
al  lai,  or  &11  an  eas)~  Tictim  to  infidel  Ten- 


TW  siCaaiMn  of  the  yoong  knigfat  was  now 
oae  of  the  hi^e»t  periL    He  was  a  rast  many 
a  the  coast,  at  evenr  step  of  which 
da^er  of  being  orertaken  by  a 
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party  of  the  enemy,  or  some  of  the  wandering 
tribes  with  which  the  country  abounded. 

The  infidels,  too,  were  not  remiss  in  reta- 
liating upon  the  Christians  some  of  the  cru- 
elties, which  it  cannot  be  denied,  and  to  their 
shame  be  it  spoken,  the  Christians  had  prac- 
tised upon  them  ;  though  Saladine  upon  their 
retreat,  had  issued  express  orders  to  his 
troops  not  to  slay  their  enemy  in  cold  blood, 
but  to  spare  all  lives  where  it  could  be  done 
with  safety. 

Sir  Lionel  continued  to  prosecute  his  pro- 
gress alone  towards  the  sea  coast,  using  as 
much  precaution  in  his  way  as  circumstances 
would  admit  of.  He  allowed  himself  to  suffer 
the  extreme  of  hunger,  ere  he  ventured  to  ap- 
proach any  inhabited  place  for  proviaions, 
and  then  lie  selected  some  solitary  abode  or 
hamlet  which  was  likely  to  prove  thin  of  in- 
habitants. 

His  stock  of  provisions,  however,  now  had 
been  exhausted  two  days,  during  which  pe- 
riod he  had  travelled  without  observing  any 
habitation,  or  seeing  a  sinele  person,  except- 


T^»  *■»*.  mi  tbe  erening  of  the  eighth  day 
ir"  iis  iffnLii-';-!.  f^^^l  hi?  frie:>ds,  ithea,  to- 
wtrcs  n*  fjrt?*.  C£  CEme  upon  the  coDfines  of 
t  ■«■&«;  sttiCT  oes*n  cf  hudv  leacfues  in  ei- 
HO)-  Od*  hiizf  tTPs-  ind  onlv  oae — a  sort 
rr  iiiBO-inLrk  &<.  ,f  :o  fh.^«  the  end  of  all  ve- 
ri-^z-.-iT — wfis  :n  si^hi,  »  bJch  bid  defiance  to 
^;  >Tic-."::ri  arrsnd  it,  aDd  continued  to  flon- 
Tiii  jcrri".  ;cn;riaiiily.  lis  rich  foliage  formed 
liw  £-~?nfsi,  but  ino>t  melaiKrholT  contrast, 
:,-  '.i-i  ■•",;-  if->-"lait.  barren  and  cheerless  ap- 
TifirtKC*  ol  li-f  f«ce  of  the  countr\-  beyond  it, 
;,-  t  i.-stii,.-*  fii.  very  hr  out  of  the  reach  of 

•■  TVs?  ts  It  with  me,  and  my  destinv."  said 
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Sir  Lionel,  mentally,  upon  arriving  beneath 
the  wide-spreading  branches  of  the  tree,  and 
dismounting  from  his  tired  steed,  intending 
to  re&t  under  their  canopy  during  the  night, 
for  he  was  himself  fatigued  beyond  all  further 
endurance.  "My  fate  and  fortunes  are  now 
as  cheerless  and  as  fruitless  as  this  blvnk  de- 
sert, but  sweet  hope  within  me  still  flourishes 
ia  colours  as  fresh  and  gay  as  the  thick  fo- 
liage of  this  noble  tree,  which  nods  to  the 
storm,  but  does  not  break.  Then  why  should 
I  yield  to  despair,  or  be  cast  down. — Yet, 
dearest  Lady  Bona,  is  it  destined  that  I  shall 
ever  behold  thee  more  ?" — 

His  emotion  here  became  so  deep,  powerful 
and  painful,  that  a  big  tear  swelled  in  his  eye, 
and  rolled  off  his  manly  cheek.  But  he  in- 
stantly resisted  the  weakness,  and  shook  it 
off  as  unbecoming  him,  though  the  tear,  and 
the  thoughts  which  gave  rise  to  it,  had  afforded 
his  overcharged  heart  some  little  relief.  He 
then  made  fast  his  horse  to  one  of  the  lower 
branches  of  the  tree,  and  laid  himself  down 
at  its  root.     One  moment  his  thoughts  were 

VOL.  u.  F 
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occupied  about  the  fate  of  King  Richanl : 
then  of  that  of  his  friend,  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
brake  ;  now  about  the  fate  of  his  two  esquires ) 
after,  of  that  of  )iis  vassals ;  and  then  about 
the  extraordinary  disclosures  made  by  De 
Bellemonte;  but,  at  last,  the  uneasy  wander- 
ings of  his  mind  settled  in  thoughts  of  his 
lady-love,  when,  at  length,  he  became  more 
tranquil.  His  musings,  by  degrees,  became 
more  and  more  confused,  till  he  dropped  off 
into  a  solid  dreamless  sleep,  in  which  he  re- 
mained during  every  watch  of  the  night. 


The  great  vivifier — the  life  and  soul  of  all 
nature,  animal  aad  vegetable  —  the  glowing 
orb  of  day,  had  risen  full  two  hours,  ere  Sir 
Lionel  broke  from  hie  deep  slumbers,  when 
the  melancholy  situation  in  which  he  was 
placed,  immediately  presented  itself  to  his 
mind,  iu  the  most  disheartening  and  astound* 
ing  characters.  This  was  tlie  comniencemcqit 
of  ^e  third  day  since  he  had  tssted  food ;  be 
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had  active  and  vengeful  enemies  behind  and 
before  ;  and  a  long  and  dreary  desert  to  tra- 
verse for  better  security,  though  with  the  ex- 
tent and  dangers  of  which,  he  was  wholly 
unacquainted,  yet  he  was  certain  of  meeting 
with  no  human  abode-  His  mind,  for  once, 
now  completely  gave  way  to  the  bitterest 
despair. 

In  the  deepest  despondency  he  turned  his 
head  round,  when  his  astonishment  was  un- 
bounded tiO  behold,  spread  out  upon  the  sand 
near  him,  a  wide  piece  of  rich  cream-coloured 
gilk,  covered  with  a  great  variety  of  choice 
refreshments  :  — -  melons,  figs,  dates,  raisins, 
grapes,  hooey,  cakes,  a  variety  of  deliciously 
seasoned  potted  viands,  and  tlasks  of  choice 
wines.  The  dishes  and  goblets  were  of  pure 
and  burnished  gold,  most  beautifully  chased 
and  ornamented.  The  sight  in  the  morning^ 
of  olden  time,  of  the  manna — the  food  from 
heaven — which  had  fallen  upon  the  ground 
during  the  night,  was  not  more  grateful  to 
the  maccbiug  and  famished  children  of  Israel, 
than  the  appearance  of  these  inviting  refresh- 
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ments  was  to  the  tliree-days  fasted  and  qnite 
starving  young  kaight. 

The  rich  and  savoury  potted- viands,  and  the 
fragrance  of  the  fruit  and  wines  assailed  his 
olfactory  nerves,  and  increased  his  hunger 
tenfold,  but  he  eyed  the  tempting  fare  some- 
what askance,  like  a  hungry  wolf  does  food 
which  is  out  of  its  reach.  He  did  not  ven- 
ture to  approach  it,  but  stared  about  him 
with  the  greatest  wildness  for  some  elucids' 
tion  to  the  miracle,  which,  lie  considered, 
the  extraordinary  circumstance,  could  only 
be.  He  looked  all  round,  but  no  object  met 
Jiis  eager  gaze. 

In  the  height  of  his  amazement,  a  Saracen, 
in  the  garb  of  a  travelling  merchant,  dropped, 
from  a  branch  of  the  tree,  close  by  his  side. 
The  hand  of  Sir  Lionel  was  instantly  on  his 
Bwoid,  which  he  half  unsheathed, 

"  Stranger,  be  not  troubled,  or  alurmed.  I 
am  only  a  merchant,  travelling  over  the  de- 
sert," said  the  intruder,  in  a.  conciliatory  tone, 
accompanied  with  a  smile  that  inspired  coii' 
fidence ;  and  then   without  waiting  for   any 
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inquiry,  he  continued,  "  1  have  had  many 
dealings  with  thy  countrymen,  whom  1  greatly 
respect.  There,  laid  out,  is  my  early  meal. 
On  taking  it,  I  shall  follow  my  camels  and 
merchandise,  which  have  preceded  me  these 
three  hours.  Come,  sit  thee  down,  good 
stranger,  and  join  me  in  the  hreak-fast." 

The  invitation  too  w«ll  agreed  with  his 
wishes  and  cravings  for  Sir  Lionel  to  decline 
it,  therefore,  he  sat  down  with  the  Saracen 
merchant,  with  an  alacrity  bordering  upon 
eagerness. 

The  merchant  was  excessively  amused  at 
the  rapidity  with  which  Sir  Lionel  devoured 
every  thing  placed  before  him,  scajcely  able 
to  taste  anything  himself  for  laughing.  When 
the  meal  was  nearly  finished,  the  merchant 
filled  out,  for  the  third  lime,  two  goblets  of 
very  choice  wine  of  Damascus,  one  of  which 
he  presented  to  the  young  knight. 

"  I  suppose,"  said  the  merchant,  on  putting 
down  his  own  empty  goblet,  "  that  thou  art 
bound,  with  all  convenient  speed,  for  the 
nearest  friendly  port  to  embark  for  Britain, 
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best,  will  take  us  some  eight  days  ia  the  per* 
formance.  We  will  then  follow  my  camels, 
which  will  halt  at  mid-day,  three  days  hence, 
by  a  well  there  is  oa  our  track  over  the  de- 
sert, where  they  will  be  refreshed  with  rest, 
and  water,  of  which  they  will  there  take  in  a 
fresh  supply,  and  wait  for  my  coming." 

Every  thing  bad  been  safely  deposited  in  a 
small  case,  fixed  to  the  crupper  of  the  saddle 
of  the  merchant's  horse,  which  had  been  pre- 
viously, kept  from  view,  by  the  broad  trunk 
of  the  tree,  and  Sir  Lionel  and  the  merchant 
were  then  about  mounting  their  steeds,  when 
a  numerous  body  of  infid«ls  came  suddenly 
upon  them. 

As  Sir  Lionel  threw  himself  into  saddle, 
he  drew  his  trusty  sword,  determined  to  sell 
his  life  as  dearly  as  he  could,  and  cast 
a  fierce  glance  at  the  merchant,  which  was 
keenly  expressive  of  a  conviction  of  his 
treachery. 

"  What !"  said  the  commander  of  the  party, 
*'  A  Christian  here.  Seize  him,  soldiers,  bind 
him  legs  and  arms,  and  bang  bim  by  the  hair 
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turoing  upon  the  astoniiihed  youth,  but  taking 
DO  notice  of  the  injurious  look  which  he  bad 
given  him,  "  we  will  after  the  camels.  I  have 
much  dealing  with  our  emperor,  and  all,  from 
whom  he  vouchsafes  to  purchase,  are  pecu- 
liarly protected  in  their  persons  and  property  ; 
and  possess  a  privilege,  —  which  even  his 
greatest  officers  are  without, — a  privilege  of 
protecting  all  who  may  happen  to  be  with 
them,  for  whom  they  desire  security,  even  an 
enemy,  as  thou  seest  in  thine  own  person, 
for  which,  it  is  supposed,  of  course,  that  we 
have  good  and  sufficient  reason,  whenever  the 
privilege  is  so  exercised." 

"  But  what  reason  can'st  thou  have,  good 
merchant,  for  using  such  privilege  in  ray  be- 
hoof— a  stranger  I"  inquired  Sir  Lionel,  com- 
pletely reassuming  his  confidence  in  the  in- 
fidel merchant. 

"  For  the  sake  of  thy  countrymen — and 
mayhap,  out  of  a  little  lurking  regard  for  thy- 
self;" replied  the  merchant.  "  Besides,  I 
want  company  over  the  desert,  and,  more- 
over, we  have  taken  that  together,  which  our 


religion  enjoins  as  a  pledge  of  firiendshipi  ibe 
obligations  of  which  must  be  obseired  iD 
every  extremity,  as  we  hope  for  favor  and 
grace  in  the  eyes  of  onr  Ood,  and  the  holy 
prophet.  But  in  order  better  to  secure  thy 
safety,  and  escape  all  future  unpleasant  sen- 
tiny  or  observation,  thou  must  doff  the  ap- 
pointments of  a  Christian  knight,  and  take 
upon  thee  the  humble  garb  of  a  travelling 
merchant,  which  will  be  more  consonant  witfi 
thy  character  as  my  companion.  We  shall 
then  journey  it  as  traders  in  merchandise, 
in  search  of  barter,  and  not  as  warriors  — 
a  character  somewhat  dangerous  in  these 
times,  unless  one  happens  to  be  on  the 
strongest  side,  which  is  not  at  present  the  case 
with  thee,  Sir  Knight.''  As  he  concloded,  he 
gave  Sir  Lionel  an  arch  look,  which  confound- 
ed him  a  little,  without  his  understanding,  in 
the  least,  the  meaning  of  it. 

'*  In  laying  aside  my  armour,  good  mer- 
chant/' rejoined  Sir  Lionel,  "  I  remove  one 
of  the  principal  defences  of  my  person,  and 
at  a  time,  too,  when  my  safety  requires  those 
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defences  should  be  increased,  rather  than  di- 
minished." 

"Thy  greatest  strength,  Sir  Knight,  ia  in 
weakness,"  said  the  infidel  merchant  empha- 
tically. "  In  appearing  totally  defenceless, 
thy  safety,  at  least,  will  be  easier  accom- 
plished. Had'st  thou  but  an  enemy,  here  and 
there,  to  encounter,  in  thy  progress  to  the  sea- 
side, why  thy  prowess  and  valour  might  safely 
bid  defiance  to  every  chance,  but  when  whole 
nations  are  up  in  arms  a^inat  thee  and  thine, 
a  thousand  coats-of-mail,  and  as  many  hearts 
aa  tough  as  they  could  cover,  would  avail 
thee  nothing ;  and  the  most  signal  bravery 
must  yield  before  overwhelming  numbers." 

"There  is  much  wJBdom  in  thy  speech, 
good  merchant,"  said  the  young  knight,  "  but 
where  can  I  obtain  the  requisite  disguise  ?  " 

"  I  have  with  me,  by  lucky  accident,"  re- 
plied the  infidel  merchant,  "a  dress  that  will 
answer  the  purpose.  It  is  one  of  my  own 
tiiat  has  not  yet  been  worn,"  and  as  his  keen, 
but  smiling  eye,  scanned  the  lofty  figure  of 
the  young  knight,  as  compared  with  his  own, 
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he  was  making.  He  took  off  his  armour, 
piece  by  piece,  heaving,  occasionally,  a  deep 
sigh,  and  stopping  between  whiieB,  as  if  in 
doubt,  fear,  and  hesitation,  but  each  time  a 
toss,  or  a  sort  of  a  fling  of  his  head,  shewed 
that  whatever  were  his  thoughts,  he  dismissed 
them  after  a  moment's  pause,  and  so  he  con- 
tinued on,  till  he  had  completely  dispossessed 
himself  of  his  coat-of-mail. 

He  then  succeeded,  with  the  greatest  diffi- 
culty, in  getting  on  the  merchant's  dress,  but 
he  looked  in  it  like  a  stuffed  turkey,  bursting 
out  at  all  points. 

"  I  must  say,"  said  the  merchant,  convulsed 
with  laughter,  at  seeing  the  manteuvres  of  the 
young  knight  to  adopt  the  dress  more  conve- 
niently to  his  person,  by  first  stretching  out 
one  teg,  then  the  other,  uow  one  arm,  and 
then  the  other,  giving  each  limb  an  occasional 
shake,  and  looking  lack-a-daisically,  first  at 
himselfjand  theuat  the  merchant.  "  I  must  say, 
that  the  dimensions  of  Ihe  dress  might  be  en- 
larged without  detriment  to  thy  comfort  or 
appearance. — Yes,  I  see,  the  lower  garment 
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will  allow  of  its  being  brought  higher  up  upon 
the  neck — and  there,  tliat  widens  it.  Why, 
I  declare,  there  is  now  space  enough  for  the 
lining  of  agood  dinner,  which,  I  suppose,  to 
judge  from  the  sample  given  awhile  ago,  will 
not  come  amiss  to  Ihee,  by  and  by,  aye  Sir 
Knight !  —  Well,  take  thee  all  in  all.  really 
thou  dost  not  make  a  bad  Saracen  j  for- 
Rooth,  thou  lookest  belter  in  that  dress,  than 
in  thy  lobster  case.* — What,  angry  again  ? — 
by  Mahomet,  thou  might'st  be  received  for  good 
and  all  among  the  faithful,  but  thou  art  too 
quick  to  wrath.  I  bethink  me,  that  witli  thy 
armour  thou  must  drop  thy  knighthood,  and 
be  content  with  a  name,  which  will  better 
suit  thy  present  character.  Let  me  see  for 
some  honourable  name  that  will  content  thy 
pride  to  bear  in  the  absence  of  thy  proper 
one.       'Abdallah  Mirza'  — yes — '  Abdallah 

•  Tbu  dmile  of  the  msrcliBiii'i  ii  nol  iiupt.  There  «re  to 
muxy  psru  in  the  conslrudion  of  a  luit  of  armnut  which  rcneni- 
blc  pinicaltt  pBcls  or  a  lolDter-shell,  thai  there  can  be  no  doubt 
bat  >  lobner  tumiahed  Ihe  model  for  the  peculiar  funuaiion  of 
manf  of  iu  parta  and  joinU,  and  moit  probably,  fitil  gave  rite  to 
IW  idea  of  ill  ulilhjr  and  uic  in  nr. 
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signified,  retained  the  spur  which  had  be- 
longed  to  King  Richard,  a.nd  with  which  he 
had  been  knighted  :  but  the  importance  which 
he  seemed  to  attach  to  a  epur,  excessively 
amused  the  merchant,  till  Abdallah  Mirza  ex- 
plained to  him  the  reason  of  his  regard  for  it, 
which  commanded  his  respect  and  admiration, 
though  he  considered  it  a  very  odd  circum- 
stance. 

"Thou  hast  permiBsion,  also,  friend  Abdal- 
Ifthj"  said  the  merchant,  "  to  retain  thy  sword, 
but  it  must  be  concealed  from  view,  as  I  keep 
my  cimeter,"  at  the  same  time  shewing  the 
hilt  of  it  from  under  a  fold  of  his  loose  dress, 
"  for  it  would  not  be  exactly  safe  to  travel 
wholly  unarmed,  or  have  thy  European  blade 
conspicuous  to  view." 

A  hole  was  soon  scooped  out  in  the  sandy 
soil,  near  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  in  which,  the 
armour,  shield,  and  helmet  of  Sir  Lionel  were 
safely  deposited.  As  they  were  being  covered 
over,  the  young  knight  thought  of  his  bright 
hopes  when  first  he  encased  himself  in  them, 
and  thedifferentsceneswhichhad  since  marked 

VOL.  II.  tl 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


•<  Portia. — '  How  far  that  little  candle  throws  its  beamii ! 

80  thinet  a  good  deed  in  a  naughty  world.' 

Nbr.— '  When  the  moon  shone,  we  did  not  see  the  candle.' 
PoETiA. — '  So  doth  the  greater  glory  dim  the  less : 

A  tobttitnte  shines  brightly  as  a  king. 

Until  a  king  be  by ;   and  then  his  state 

Empties  itself,  as  doth  an  inland  brook 

Into  the  main  waters.' " 

Shakxpeare. 


The  travellers  continued  a  straight  forward 
route,  throughout  that,  and  the  three  following 
days,  without  approaching  near  any  well,  or 
overtaking  the  camels — a  circumstance  which 
excited  Abdallah  Mirza's  surprise,  and  the 
more  so,  from  his  observing,  that  the  infidel 
merchant  was,  in  no  shape,  discomposed  by  it, 
or  betrayed  the  least  anxiety  or  uneasiness 
upon  the  matter. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  of  their 

a  2 
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They  discerned,  soon  after,  a  spot  a  little 
elevated,  where  they  halted ;  the  wind,  by  this 
time,  haviug  greatly  increased,  aad  particles 
of  saod  were  flying  about  in  the  air. 

"  Draw  up  thine  horse,  banking  to  wind- 
ward, friend  Abdallah,"  said  the  Saracen  mer- 
chant, who  betrayed  no  symptoais  of  fear  or 
alarm  whatever,  but  appeared,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  one  well  experienced  in  such  adven- 
tures, and  looked  upon  meeting  with  them, 
almost,  as  a  matter  of  course.  "  We  will  sta- 
tion ourselves  to  leeward,  and  take  some  food 
and  wine,  ere  the  storm  increases." 

The  meal, politically.was  hastily  despatched, 
and  the  merchant,  and  Abdallah  Mirza,  were 
again,  in  saddle,  abreast  of  each  other,  keeping 
their  faces  leeward  to  avoid  tlie  particles  of 
sand,  which,  by  this  time,  had  thickened  in 
the  air,  from  getting  into  their  eyee,  or  the 
eyes  of  their  steeds.  For  a  space,  it  con- 
tinued to  blow  stronger  and  stronger,  but,  at 
length,  the  wind  suddenly  abated,  and  fell  off 
into  a  perfect  calm,  dissipating  all  further 
appreheneion,    and    leaving   them,    for    the 
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the  approach  of  the  two  travellers,  rose  up  ia 
a  cloud  from  their  nauseous  banquet,  dark- 
eoing  the  gun,  and  hovered  ia  the  air  over 
their  hapless  prey,  till  the  travellers  had 
moved  some  distance  away,  when  the  fiock 
again  descended  to  their  corrupted  food. 

"  Those  poor  objects,"  said  the  infidel  mer- 
chant, reining  his  steed  away,  "  must  have 
perished  some  long  time,  probably,  a  year  or 
more.  The  first  bed  of  sand  which  destroyed 
them,  must  have  been  blown  off  by  some  sub- 
sequent tempest,  and  the  remains,  since,  I 
judge,  have  alternately  been  covered  with 
sand  by  fresh  whirlwinds,  and  left  exposed 
by  others,  as  they  now  are,  no  doubt,  by  the 
sweeping  breeze  whiih  wa&  abroad  last  night. 
But  the  sands  being  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  time  over  them,  is,  most  likely,  the  reason 
why  any  portion  of  them  remains.  This  broad 
desert  has  often  been  the  scene  of  similar 
fearful  occurrences.  But  be  of  good  cheer, 
friend  Abdallah,  I  think  the  chances  of  meet- 
ing with  such  a  misfortune  ourselves,  passed 
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off  with  the  night.  Ahoul  the  fifth  day  from 
now  we  shall  have  cleared  the  dreary  waste." 

The  merchant  without  any  apparent  de- 
sign, but,  in  fact,  in  order,  imperceptibly,  to 
draw  Abdallah  Mirza'smind  from  the  gloomy 
thoughts,  which  had  full  posseBsion  of  it,  and 
clouded  his  brow,  then  branched  out  into  a 
subject  which,  he  judged,  would  absorb  every 
other  consideration. 

"  Thy  king,  friend  Abdallah,"  said  he, "  has, 
ere  this,  reached  the  coast  in  Bafety,  I  no- 
ways doubt,  for  no  tidings  have  I  beard  of 
his  fall ;  and  the  last  news  of  biiu  was  that  he 
bad  overcome  every  obstacle,  and  was  ap- 
proaching Acre  with  all  expedition." 

The  countenance  of  Abdallah  Mirza  was 
immediately  brightened,  and  his  own  griefs 
gave  way  before  the  {gladness  which  the  state- 
ment of  King  Richard's  safety  inspired. 

Id  conversation  about  the  crusades,  and 
the  different  exploits  and  e?ents  of  the  war, 
they  beguiled  the  wearisome  journey,  till  to- 
wards evening,  when  they  again  halted  for  tj 
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night.  The  travellers  now  sat  down  upon  the 
sands  in  a  tolerable  easy  roood,  spreading 
their  meal  out  before  them  with  every  atten- 
tion to  order  and  comfort,  of  which  they  both 
partook  most  heartily,  for  they  were  both 
alike  famished.  Any  peculiar  and  great  ex- 
citement of  the  mind,  generally,  leaves  behind 
it  a  good  appetite,  and  this  effect  had  been 
produced  upon  them,  at  least,  they  attacked 
their  food  with  uncommon  relish.  A  third 
person  would  have  enjoyed  the  eagerness  dis- 
played by  both,  with  as  much  glee,  as  the 
merchant  evinced  at  Abdallah  Mirza,  over 
the  first  meal  which  they  took  together. 

Their  steeds  all  this  while,  it  may  be  sup- 
posed, had  not  been  forgotten.  They  had 
been  refreshed,  here  and  there,  at  small  pools 
of  water  ihey  passed  in  their  way,  which  had 
been  formed  by  the  heavy  rains,  or  dews,  and 
supplied  with  two  feeds  of  com  a  day. 

On  the  travellers  rising  from  their  meal, 
they  found  that  their  horses  had  laid  down  to 
sleep,  the  first  relief  of  the  kind  that  they, 
hitherto,   had    had.     The  wiud  was  still,  so 
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they  determined  to  reclioe  ihemselTes  for  the 
night,  upon  the  sands,  iu  order  to  gi*e  theii 
tired  steeda  tb«  rest  nhicli  they  so  much  re- 
quired. 

The  nest  morning  at  day-break,  the  sua 
rose  ifl  red  streaks,  and  the  heavens,  gene- 
rally, wore  an  aspect  indicative  of  rough  and 
boisterous  weather.  On  his  waking,  Ab- 
datlah  Mirza  found  the  merchant  already 
upon  his  legs,  and  noticed  that  he  was  observ- 
ing the  appearances  of  the  heavens  with  pain- 
ful anxiety. 

"  Friend  Abdallah,"  said  the  Saracen  mer- 
chant, "  we  must  in*-tantly  away.  The  clouds 
and  heavens  are  portentous  of  a  great  tempeal. 
The  wind  lies  upon  our  left,  and  already 
blows  full  haid  ^  but,  if  we  proceed  with  all 
possible  haste,  we  may  head  the  violence  of 
the  coming  storm,  and  so  escape  the  heaviest 
and  thickest  part  of  the  moving  sands,  which, 
I  perceive,  are  even  now  rising  and  falling  in 
diti'erent  places." 

Away  flew  the  travellers  with  all  the  speed 
thcirhorses  could  master.  The  wind  still  cou- 


tibned  to  increase,  and,  occasionnlly,  blew 
upon  them  in  sudden,  short,  and  powerful 
gusts.  The  effects  of  the  gusts  of  wind  upon 
the  sandsy  were,  already,  to  be  seen,  and  were 
csalculated  to  shake  the  stoutest  heart.  Wher- 
erer  they  possessed  sufficient  power,  they 
swept  up  the  sands,  here  and  there,  in  clouds, 
or  rather  in  pyramids,  which  quickly  rose 
upon  the  sight,  and  as  suddenly  fell  again. 
As  the  wind  further  increased  in  strength,  it 
Mew  the  steadier,  till,  at  last,  it  swelled  into 
an  irresistible  whirlwind. 

Large  drops  of  rain  then  began  to  fall,  a 
circumstance  which  inspired  the  hope — the 
faint  and  transitory  hope  —  that  a  heavy 
shower  might  &11  and  settle  the  sands.  But 
the  hope  vanished  as  soon  as  formed,  for  there 
was  no  cloud  dense  enough  to  warrant  the  be- 
Kef,  that  it  might  be  sufficiently  surcharged 
with  rain  to  lay  the  sands,  so  as  to  admit  the 
whirlwind  to  pass  over,  without  disturbing  or 
taising  them. 

The  merchant's  glance,  was  then  on  ^the 
wind's  eye,''  and  shrunk  back  in  dismay.    A 
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ball,  to  Abdallah  Mirza  ;  whose  surprise  was 
great  to  find  that  it  unfolded  to  a  very  con 
siderable  length  aad  width,  and  completely 
enveloped  him,  horse  and  all. 

"Now,  fiiend  Abdallah,"  said  the  mfidel 
merchant,  sheltering  himself  in  like  manner, 
"everything  has  been  done,  which  the  great 
emergency  of  the  occasion  w  ill  admit  of,  and  we 
have  only  now  to  commend  our  aoiiU  to  God, 
in  the  name  of  out  several  holy  prophets,  and 
watt  with  hope,  and,  if  not  with  confidence, 
at  least,  without  fear,  the  coming  and  the 
paBsage  of  the  moving  and  mountainous 
sands.  Be  firm,  Abdallah,  nor  heed  the  sands 
settling  about  thee ;  for  if  they  are  not  too 
dense,  they  will  be  speedily  carried  ofl"  by 
the  wind  which  impels  them  forward.  Now 
—  may  the  God  of  Mahomet  pieserve  thee, 
my  dear  friend,"  concluded  the  merchant 
in  a  solemn,  impressive,  and  soul-thrilling 
voice. 

"And,  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  may 
the  righteous  and  all-powerful  God  of  Heaven, 
preserve   thee,  good   and  worthy  merchant," 
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responded  Abdallah  Mirza,  with  correspond- 
ing feeling. 

The  windy  by  this  time^  was  howling  furi- 
ously aroundy  and  the  sands  began  to  mak 
by,  andy  soon  after,  to  fall  and  settle  aboat 
them.    At  first,  the  sands  advanced  in  a  light 
shower,  but  they  quickly  thickened  into  one 
dense  and  overwhelming  mass.    At  length, 
they  had  accumulated  so  much   upon  their 
persons,  that  the  weight  became  almost  in- 
supportable.    The  heat,  too,  was  excessive 
and  overpowering.     Hope,  now,  vanished  en- 
tirely from  their  minds,  when,  looking  only 
to  a  blissful  and  an  unchequered  hereafter, 
they  patiently  resigned   themselves   to  that 
horrible  fate,  which  they  had  seen  had  ovei^ 
taken  others,  and  had  been  lamenting  bat  the 
day  before,  though  the  thoughts  of  it  caused 
their  frames  to  shudder  with  horror. 

After  awhile,  however,  it  became  quite 
evident  that  the  weight  about  them  did  not 
increase,  when  the  cheering  hope  instantly 
flashed  upon  their  minds,  that  the  thickest 
and  main  body  of  the  sands  had  passed  them. 
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That  vivifying  and  bright  prospect  became 
quite  sunny  and  glowing  to  their  souls,  as 
they  found  that  the  burthen,  under  which 
tliey  were  on  the  point  of  penciling,  began 
sensibly.and  then  rapidly  to  diminish,  so  much 
BO,  that,  at  last,  they  heard  some  part  of  their 
covering  flap  upon  the  wind. 

The  rush  of  wind  now  was  tremendous,  and 
would  have  blown  them  and  their  horses  be- 
fore it,  but  their  horses  still  remained  more 
than  knee  deep  in  the  sanda  which  had  fallen 
about  them.  The  wind,  however,  continued 
powerfully  to  blow,  and  soon  swept  off  the 
Bands  which  had  collected,  as  snow  ia  awept 
off  the  smooth  surface  of  a  frozen  lake  by  a 
high  and  elilf  breeze. 

When  the  Saracen  merchant  felt  his  steed 
begin  to  move,  he  was  convinced  that  the 
danger  was  all  over.  For  some  moments  after, 
the  travellers  remained  silent,  each  under  the 
painful  apprehension  that  the  other  must  have 
perished.  At  length,  the  merchant  said, 
"  Friend  Abdallah,  I  quite  dread  to  inquire — 
but  art  thou  safe  ?  "  ^ 


"  I  am,  good  merchant,"  replied  Abdallah 
Mirza,  "And  God  be  praised,  that  once  more 
I  hear  thy  voice,  which,  much  I  feared,  wa^ 
silenced  for  ever." 

"  Praises,  indeed,  be  to  the  God  of  Maho- 
met, for  our  preservation,"  rejoined  tbe  mer- 
chant. 

As  the  wind  began  to  subside,  they  both 
raised  the  coveriDgs  which  had  given  them 
air,  while  covered  by  (he  sands,  and  protected 
their  eyes  and  the  eyes  of  their  steeds  from 
the  floating  particles  of  burning  sand,  which, 
ID  a  multitude  of  instances,  from  want  of  pro- 
per precaution,  have  proved  fatal  in  causing 
total  blindness.* 

Upon  glancing:,  in  a  direct  line  from  them, 
athwart  the  wind,  they  saw  the  drifting;  sands 
mountain  high,  and  imperviously  thick, rapidly 
passing  ofl*  a  short  distance  from  them,  and 
the  lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  side,  irra- 
diated and  sparkling  with  the  sun  ;  the  effiscts 

*  Tbe  ilrcMllul  Egyptiu  rDmpUinl  of  Ihi  eyri,  called  "the 
Opthalniia,"  muil  bt  here-  alluded  lo.  There  are  muiy  petwtu, 
in  Ate  lUtnt  of  LDodon,  in  out  a*a  liiiie,  [tone-blind  frmn  il> 
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of  his  rays  upon  the  sandy  mass,  was  ex- 
ceediDgly  beautiful.  The  travellers,  at  the 
judicious  instigation  of  the  merchant,  it  ap- 
peared, had  shot  ahead  of  the  moiit  dense 
portion  of  the  range  of  sands,  the  thinnest 
part  of  which,  only,  had  overtaken  and  gone 
over  them. 

It  would  be  difRcult  here  to  determine, 
whether  it  was  the  prayer  of  the  Christian,  or 
that  of  the  Mahometan,  which  had  the  most 
weight  in  effecting  their  mutual  preservation, 
seeing  that  their  lives  were  both  alike  in  peril 
from  the  same  cfiuse,  and  that  they  were  both 
alike  saved  by  the  same  means,  and  at  the 
■ame  moment.  Narrow  and  bigoted  minds  of 
the  Christian  faith  would  reason,  that  the  Di- 
vine interposition  had  been  extended  to  the 
Mahometan  for  the  sake  of  the  Christian, 
while  narrow  and  bigoted  minds  of  the  Maho- 
metan faith,  would  reason,  quite  as  justly, 
that  it  had  been  extended  to  the  Christian  for 
the  sake  of  the  Mahometan  :  but  these  two 
enlightened  travellers,  emerging  from  all  the 
trammels   of  sectarian  distinctions,  at  once. 
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ID  uDion,  poured  out  the  thanksgivings  of 
their  grateful  hearts — to  one  God,  whose  pro- 
yideuce  had  been  so  signally  exhibited  io  their 
miraculous  escape,  which  had  beeo  invoked 
by  each,  and  ia  each  ollier's  behalf,  ia  the 
name  and  through  the  medium  of  their  seve- 
ral prophets. 

However,  this  delicate  point  is  led  for 
the  coQsideratioD  of  those  theological  diBpn- 
tauts,  who  leave  the  substance  to  run  after 
the  shadow,  and  who  take  such  infiuite  pains 
ID  enteriag  into  minor,  subordinate,  and  idle 
disquisitions  upon  difTereuces  and  matters  of 
faith,  while  they  entirely  lose  sight  of  the 
more  lofty,  ^raud,  and  sublime  flights  which 
the  human  mind  is  capable  of  taking  in  search 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  true  and  living  God 
— the  great  Creator  of  all  things, — which  i« 
the  most  essential  and  important  of  all  con- 
aideratioas.  To  return  to  the  progreea  of  the 
Legend. 

The  travellers  dismounted,  instantly  fell 
into  each  other's  embrace,  sunk  upon  their 
knees,   and    did    homage   to    the    Almighty. 
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forgetting  the  different  principles  of  reli- 
gion in  which  they  were  instructed,  and,  at 
once,  lifting  up  their  minds  and  souls, — to- 
gether, —  to  the  divine  throne  of  universal 
power,  grace,  and  mercy,  feeling,  that  the 
overflowings  of  grateful  heaits  would  there 
be  accepted,  without  a  consideration  being 
bestowed  upon  the  medium  through  which 
ibey  poured,  for  the  source,  from  whence 
they  sprung,  was  the  same  —  pure  and  hal- 
lowed. 

The  wind  now  rushed  by  in  one  powerful 
and  continued  gust,  which  lasted  five  minutes 
or  more,  and  cleared  the  air  of  all  particles  of 
aand.  A  settled  calm  succeeded;  but  the  re- 
ceding tempest  howled  over  the  waste,  like 
the  moauiug  sound  of  the  waters  of  the  mighty 
deep,  falling*  back  from  the  rocks  against 
^hicli  they  have  tumultuoiisly  washed,  and 
echoing  along  the  uneven  cliffs. 

The  danger  all  past,  the  morning's  repast 
was  soon  spread  out  upon  the  sand.  The 
Bkerchant  banded  to  bis  companion,  a  very 
h2 
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time  swelled  to  an  age  in  the  eyes  of  both, 
and  they  felt  as  if  they  had  been  familiarly 
acquainted  all  their  lives. 

Snch  is  eyer  the  leaning  affinity  between 
noble-minded  men,  especially,  when  gpreat 
dangers  and  vicissitudes  have  been  periled 
together. 


"  0,  meiDory  !  (hou  fond  dec^Ter> 
sail  impoiluute  and  vain, 
To  fonner  joyi  recurring  e»»r. 
And  turning  all  the  put  la  pain. 
Thou,  like  the  woild,  ih'  oppreit  oppmting. 
Thy  sioilei  inife»e  Ihe  wrelrh't  woe  ; 
And  he  who  wonla  each  olbcr  bleung. 
In  thee  muil  ertt  find  ■  foe. 
But  liap«,  like  the  gUmmering  taper'*  light, 
BHgbtene,  adonu»  ind  cbeen  the  wi;  t 
And  will  iijll,  as  darker  growi  the  night. 
Stronger  emit  a  clearer  tay." 


On  the  fourth  day  from  the  tempest,  the  Ira- 
vellers  reached,  in  safety,  and  without  meet' 
ing  with  any  fresh  adventure  worth  recording, 
the  contine&  of  the  desert,  over  which  they 
had  come  nearly  in  a  straight  line,  directed 
by  the  position  of  the  rising  and  the  setting 

"  Friend  Abdallnh,"  said  the  merchant,  on 
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approaching  the  cultivated  soil  around  a  few 
straggling  habitations,  which  was,  at  firBt, 
extremely  cheerful  to  their  setises,  but  these 
feelings  soon  gave  way  to  thoughts  of  the 
neceBsity  for  them  to  use  the  greatest  caution 
and  care.  "  Friend  Abdallah,  for  thy  better 
security,  thou  must  hold  but  Httla  conversa- 
tion with  me,  for  the  present,  and  none  what- 
ever with  the  natives,  who  are  mortally  en- 
raged against  the  Christians.  'Twill  be  well 
for  thee  to  lose  the  use  of  thy  tongue,  and 
appear  dumb,  for  we  may,  otherwise,  chance 
to  get  into  collision  with  those  who  may  not 
sufficiently  understand,  or  appreciate  the  au- 
thority with  which  I  am  empowered.  I  would 
rather  that  we  met  the  whole  army  of  the 
faithful,  than  have  to  encounter  the  ignorant 
brutality  of  the  boors,  for  there  would  then 
be  imminent  danger  to  thee,  friend  Abdallah, 
in  thy  detection,  by  them,  as  a  Christian, 
without  the  likelihood  of  attention  being  paid 
to  that  protection,  which  was  respected  by 
the  band  of  troopers,  which  came  upon  us 
on  the  other  side  of  the  desert.   Thou  would'st 
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have  reason  to  apprehend  more  from  their  in- 
stant vengeance,  than  from  the  moving  sands, 
in  repeated  passages  across  the  wilds  we  have 
just  passed,  for  they  are  equally  as  senseless, 
and  an  appeal  to  the  one,  would  be  just  as  ef- 
fective, as  an  appeal  to  the  other.  Silence, 
therefore,  dear  friend,  I  enjoin  thee,  though 
much  it  will  pain  me  to  observe  it  with 
thee." 

The  merchant's  speech  was  marked  with 
singular  feeling,  and  towards  its  close,  it  was 
almost  indistinct  wilh  emotion. 

The  evening  had  far  advanced,  as  they 
freely  entered  a  small  cabin,  the  neatest  and 
cleanest  which  presented  itself  in  that  almost 
deserted  district,  and  in  which  tbey  were  de- 
sirous of  passing,  as  comfortably  as  possible, 
the  ensuing  night,  intending,  at  the  first , 
glimpse  of  dawn,  to  be  again  on  their  way. 

"  May  IVIahomet  bless  and  prosper  thee 
and  thine,  friend,"  said  the  merchant,  ad- 
drefising  the  inhabitant  of  the  cabin,  who 
bad  just  returned  from  his  daily  labour,  witli 
a  buket  of  grapes  and  figs  in  hin  hand,  and 
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nearly  a  sheaf  of  corn  upon  his  head — the 
w^es  he  had  earned  during  the  week.  "  We 
are  travelling  merchants,  just  passed  over  the 
desert,  after  many  days  travel,  and  we  would 
fain  tarry  here  to  refresh,  Hnd  have  rest  for 
the  night,  for  which  permission,  we  will 
reward  thee,-   but  with  no  Arab's  hand." 

"  If  thou  art  merchants,  where  are  thy 
camels  and  merchandise  ?  "  said  the  boor.with 
a  shrewd  look  of  incredulity. 

"  Our  servants,  camels,  nnd  goods,  friend, 
preceded  us,"  replied  the  merchant,  "and  it 
is  commanded  that  they  shall  halt  some  ten 
leagues  from  hence,  which,  'tis  certain  they 
will  do,  unless  they  have  perished  in  the 
frightful  whirlwind,  which  overtook  us  about 
midway  over  the  desert,  and  in  which  we 
were  nearly  lost." 

"  That  was  four  mornings  gone  by,  was  it 
not?"  rejoined  the  boor,  modulating  his  toue 
to  one  of  interest  and  commisseration.  "  Mercy 
on  me,  that  was  a  storm  indeed,  we  thought, 
here,  desolation  was  around  us.  It  blew  down 
cabins,  tore  up   trees  by  the  roots,  snapped 
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the  heads  of  the  ripe  com  ehort  off  from  like 
stems,  and  took  them  up  in  the  air  in  cloodi. 
Men  could  not  stand  apoo  their  legs  foi  itt 
violence,  but  were  obliged  to  lay  dova  It 
save  themselves  from  being  blown  wnff 
And  wert  thou,  good  merchants,  in  the  midit 
of  the  desert,  during  that  fearful  tenipesti" 
concluded  the  boor,  making  the  iDquirr  wttb 
a  took  of  deep  feeling  and  lively  sympathj. 

"  We  were  indeed,  good  friend,"  answered 
the  merchant,  "  and  were  nearly  buried  in  » 
huge  cloud  of  sand  that  came  upon  us,  so 
dense,  that  it  looked  like  a  mountainouB  rock, 
and  appeared,  as  it  advanced,  as  if  it  wonld 
crush  us  to  atoms,  but  we  escaped,  mott 
miraculously,  thanks  to  the  God  ofMahomel. 
though  the  sands  encompassed  us  about,  as 
closely  as  water  round  a  swimmer.  My  poor 
friend,  from  frigbt,  has  not  spoken  word 
since." — Here  a  significant  look  passed  from 
the  infidel  merchant  to  Abdallah  Mint, 
who,  at  first,  was  not  best  pleased  that 
fear  should  be  attributed  to  him  under  any 
circumstances. 
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"I  thought  alt  must  have  perished  who 
might  be  passing  the  desert  during  its  pre- 
Tolence,"  said  the  boor,  "  thy  escape  is  pas- 
sing marvellous.— Thou  shall  be  welcome  to 
the  housing  requested,  even  though  thou 
wert  Christians  in  disguise  —  though,  were 
that  the  case,  it  must  be  kept  secret  from  my 
neighbours,  for  a  heavy  vengeance  fills  men's 
tniads  against  every  Christian — greater,  surer, 
and  more  mortal—since  the  loss  of  our  em- 
peror, the  great  Saladine,  who  showed  them 
ftivor,  than  was  even  entertained  before. 
None  now  escape  the  just  retribution  of  the 
&ithful.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  our  emperor 
reached  these  parts,  the  same  day  of,  and 
spread  coeval  with  the  stoi-m,  and  has  been 
as  desolating  to  the  hearts  of  the  faithful,  as 
the  storm  has  been  to  our  corn-fields,  our 
vineyards,  our  gardens  and  the  whole  face  of 
nature. — The  country  mourns  with  its  sons,  the 
death  of  their  common  master  and  parent." 

"  Is,  then,  the  emperor  mourned  as  dead  ?" 
demanded  the  merchant. 

"  He   is,"    replied    the    boor,    "  and    such 
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wailing  and  sotrow  afflict  mens'  minds,  that 
the  like  of  it  has  not  pervaded  the  land,  I  should 
think,  since  the  translation  of  the  holy  prophet 
to  immortality.  No  one  knows  how,  or  where 
he  died,  but  all  agree  that  he  must  be  dead. 
For  more  than  this  week  past,  he  has  not 
been  heard  of  j  and  the  army  of  the  faithful 
has  relased  in  its  pursuit  of  the  flying  Chris- 
tians, from  very  grief  and  want  of  spirits.  I 
have  not  myself  worked  so  well  since  f  I  ha?e 
no  heart  for  work,  now  ; — indeed,  every  thing 
appears  to  droop.  The  heavy  tidings  are  like 
a  blight  over  the  land,  equally  atfecting  the 
hearts  of  men,  as  the  productions  of  the 
earth." 

The  conclusion  of  the  loyal  and  affectionate 
regrets  of  the  boor  for  the  loss  of  his  sove- 
reign, was  strongly  marked  by  a  copious  flood 
of  tears  falling  down  his  labour-furrowed 
cheeks. 

The  merchant  was  much  moved  at  the  ge- 
nuine and  single  hearted  display  of  the  boor's 
lamentations,  and  said,  evinciD 
ing  himself. 
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"  My  good  friend,  it  may  not  be  as  it  is 
thought,  the  emperor  may  yet  live ;  but,  if 
not,  his  successor  may  follow  in  his  steps, 
and,  in  like  manner,  seek  and  secure  the  af- 
fections of  his  people,  among  the  best  of 
whom,  lie  would  not  be  backward  in  number- 
ing thee,  did  he  know  the  merit,  I  perceive, 
hid  under  that  rough  garb,  which  only  wants 
field  for  action  to  do  the  prince  and  state 
some  service.  We  are  happy,  boor,  in  com- 
ing to  thy  habitation,  and  for  its  shelter 
Bud  the  cheer,  however  humble,  which  thou 
wilt  afford  us,  do  us  the  favour  to  accept  these 
few  pieces  of  money. — Nay,  stare  nor  wonder 
not,  they  may  amount  to  more  than  tby 
expectations,  it  is  intended  tliey  should, 
that  when  we  come  this  way  again,  we  may 
be  gratified  by  seeing  thy  prosperity  in- 
creased." 

The  boor  was,  indeed,  astonished  at  the 
princely  gift  of  golden  pieces  which  glis- 
tened ia  bis  hand,  and  would  have  declined 
accepting  them,  but  it  was  insisted  that  he 
should  keep  them. 
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The  two  IruTellers  sat  down  to  the  rude  tE- 
past  which  the  boor  could  place  before  then, 
though  he  was  deeirous  of  goitig  to  thii 
neighhour  and  to  that,  in  order  to  see  bow  be 
could  increase  the  repast  with  other  delica- 
cies, which  bis  own  place  did  not  afford,  but 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  seek  after.  The; 
then  EOOQ  separated  for  rest. 

As  Abdallah  Mirza  laid  himself  down  to 
sleep,  his  adveu  lures  with  the  merchant 
crowded  upon  his  mind.  There  was  a  m/i- 
terj  about  him  which  he  could  not  unrard, 
and  which  circumstances  and  the  commaBd- 
ing  and  superior  deportment  which  charac- 
terized him,  precluded  his  inquiring  into. 
The  little  concera  he  seemed  to  entertain  for 
bis  camels,  his  merchandise,  and  their  atten- 
dants, struck  him  as  very  singular,  for  he 
thought  it  extraordinary  that  a  man  who  so 
evtdeutly  possessed  a  kind,  enlightened  and 
considerate  heart  upon  all  other  subjects, 
should  show  such  Ultle  regard  for  the  fate  of 
those  and  that  which  were  ao  intimately  in- 
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terestiug  to  himself.  These  curious  ideas, 
however,  soon  merged  into  others  peculiarly 
gratifying^ — namely,  the  interest  which  be  had 
taken  in  himselli  and  the  ineEtimabte  services 
which  he  had  rendered  to  bim.  With  feel> 
iDge  overflowing  with  tbe  liveliest  gratitude 
towards  his  preserver,  he  sunli,  insensibly, 
into  a  most  refreshing  sleep. 

His  dreams,  though  wild,  were  marked  in 
parts,  with  sinj^iilar  conBistency.  Now  he 
dreamt  of  Ike  Ladj/e  of  the  Rose,  then  of  the 
Lady  Bona,  at  times,  identifying,  strangely, 
one  with  tbe  other.  At  length,  his  dreams 
became  more  and  more  confused,  till  tbe 
sleepy  wanderings  of  his  mind  passed  off,  as 
moving  objects  over  a  mirror,  when  bis  re- 
pose, for  tbe  remainder  of  tbe  night,  was  un- 
disturbed by  a  thought. 

Uis  sleep  went  deep  into  the  morning,  and 
wben  he  awoke,  be  was  quite  confounded  to 
find  that  tbe  inhdel  merchant  had  set  off 
alone,  during  tlie  night,  leaving  him  entirely 
at  the  mercy  of  the  boor,  who,  however,  upon 
Ua  riging,  presented  to  him  a  small  tablet  of 
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stone,  on  which  was  wrilleu>  in  character 
which  he  alone  besides  ibe  inscriber,  could 
undersUnd — "  We  shall  meet  again.  Follow 
the  directions  of  the  boor  in  lUl  things,  but 
speak  not,  for  thy  fate  haugs  upon  a  spider** 
line :  thou  must  yield  as  pliantly  to  every  in- 
flneDCe,  else,  the  slightest  resistaace,  will 
snap  the  fine  and  almost  imperceptible  line 
in  twain,  and  thou,  friend  Abdallab,  must  pe- 
rish." 

Abdallab  Minca  saw  the  dangers  with  which 
be  was  surrounded,  and  he  entered  the  front 
room  of  the  cabin  with  his  heart  o'erpressed 
with  sadness.  He  felt  the  absence  of  the 
merchant,  as  if  bis  life  and  soul  had  escaped 
from  him,  so  great  was  the  void  which  lut 
departure  occasioned  him  to  feel.  He  found 
his  break-fast,  consisting  of  hot  viands,  aod 
many  delicacies,  there  laid  out  for  bim,  on  the 
small,  but  rich  and  valuable  service  of  plate, 
which  the  merchant  had  lefl  behind  for  bis 
use.  The  reflections,  which  every  thing  com- 
bined, gave  rise  to,  were  now  of  so  pleasing  ■ 
nature,  that  he  was  inspired  with  fresh  spirits. 
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and  sat  down  to  the  meal  with  feelings  of  re- 
vived'confidence, 

The  boor  was  very  atteutive ;  and  when 
Abdallah  hud  fioished,  he  made  signs  that  he 
must  iDBtantly  mount,  and  go  with  him  with- 
out delay.  The  boor  had  contrived,  in  the 
early  part  of  ihe  morning,  to  secure  for  hig 
use  a  serviceable  horse,  and  they  now  set  for- 
ward at  a  smart  pace;  Abdallah,  wondering 
whither  he  should  be  led,  but  strictly  observ- 
ing the  injunctions  of  the  merchant,  which, 
he  felt  convinced,  were  intended  for  his  good 
and  preservation,  however  ihey  might  end  in 
effecting  their  object. 

Abdallah  Mirza  and  the  boor  travelled  for 
two  days,  the  former  maintaining,  all  the  time, 
the  profoundest  silence.  Oa  the  evening  of 
the  second  day,  when,  twilight,— the  fleeting 
shade  of  day  was  vanishing  in  the  darker 
shades  of  oighl,  they  approached  a  village 
which,  by  the  number  of  idle  straggling  Sa- 
racen soldiers  about,  appeared  to  be  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  main  body  of  the  army  of 
th«  faithful.     That  was    the   fact,    the  army 
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being  encainped  about  a  league  from  the  vil- 
lage. 

There  was  DOthing  in  the  appearance  ot 
conduct  of  the  men  to  mark  tbem  as  the  eons 
of  sorrow,  but,  on  the  contrary,  gaiety  and  joy 
beamed  in  every  countenance,  whtcb  was  very 
different  to  what  was  to  be  expected  from 
the  repreBentations  of  the  boor,  of  the  effect 
which  the  death  of  Saladine  had  had  upon  all 
claases  of  people,  particularly  with  the  sol- 
diery. 

As  their  object  was  to  create  as  little  ob- 
servatioD  as  possible,  the  travellers  made  no 
inquiries  into  the  cauee  of  so  much  apparent 
gladness  being  displayed,  but,  immediately 
on  entering  the  village,  sought  efaelter  in  the 
first  house  of  entertainment  which  preseoteil 
itself,  and  which  they  found  filled  with  sol- 
diers, who  were  regaling  themselves  with 
wine  and  liquors.  This  was  also  the  case  in 
all  the  other  houses,  so  no  better  choice  re- 
mained to  them. 

The  boor  now  left  Abdallah  Mirza  seated 
nroont;  tile   sold'prg    In    the    public  room,  for 


the  purpose  of  seeing  after  the  gpofl  lodge- 
ment of  their  horses,  signing  to  him  that  he 
wottlfl  ^oo^  return. 

His  back  was  scarcely  turned,  ere  a  bold, 
forward  soldier,  addressing  Abdallah,  said» 
"  Wel|,  mercb»nt,what  iiews  hast  thou  brought 
from  the  east? — what  news  hast  thou  brought 
from  the  east,  I  ask  ? — sinpe  tifou  wilt  not  tell 
mi  the  news,  perhaps  thou  wilt  shew  us  what 
ffoods  thou  hast  brought  with  thee  to  sell ! — 
Wh^t ! — not  a  word  ! — hast  thou  no  tongue 
in  thy  hea^,  merchant  ? — ^by  Mahomet,  wert 
thou  a  Christian,  I  would  soon  ascertain  it, 
by  tearing  it  f^om  out  thy  jaws.  I  suppose, 
thou  thinkest,  that  one  of  the  conqueror;^ 
orer  the  Christians,  is  not  worthy  of  the 
notice  of  a  travelling  merchant.  J^je  ?  — 
Ah  !  ah  !  ah  !  —  prithee,  good  Sirs,  tofiLvk 
the  coi^teQipt  with  which  the  hero  of  furs, 
jU^ps,  and  figs  dares  to  treat  a  victorious 
soldier  of  the  army  of  the  faithful.  —  By^ 
Mahomet,  now  I  think  of  it,  he  may  be  a 
Christian  in  disguise,  and  is  afraid,  by  his 
speech,  of  betraying  himself.     What  say  ye, 
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my  brave  comrades,  will  ye  assist  in  OTet- 
haulinp;  hira?" 

"  We  will,  we  will,"  exclaimed  a  ihjih 
voices,  the  speukers,  at  tbe  same  time,  rising 
from  their  seats,  and  advancing  upon  Abdal- 
lah,  tbe  proposer  of  the  outrage  leading  tbe 
way. 

Abdallab's  blood  boiled  within  liim,  anj 
no  sooner  did  tbe  infidel  attempt  to  lay  band 
upon  bim,  than  a  smart  slap  upon  the  side  of 
bis  bead  instantly  made  him  measure  bis 
length  upon  tbe  floor,  with  a  heavy  fall-  He 
then  drew  his  sword  from  under  his  dre»B, 
which  was  immediately  recognized  as  an  Eu- 
ropean blade,  when  a  cry,  simultaneously, 
burst  forth  from  all,  "  a  Christian,  a  Cbris- 
liaD,  by  Mahomet," 

"Let  us  away  with  bim,  and  crucify  him 
a^inst  a  pillar  of  the  market  place,"  said  the 
first  soldier,  rising  from  tbe  ground,  and  slink- 
ing back  into  the  rear. 

The  brawl  within,  collected,  in  a  moment, 
an  immense  crowd  from  without,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  tumolt,  the  boor  entered. 
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Abdallftli  Mirza  was  with  his  back  to  the 
wall,  holding  his  sword  at  guard,  while  a  score 
cimeters  or  more  were  flourishing  and  clash- 
ing in  the  air  against  him. 

"  Why.  how  now  ! "  said  the  boor,  in  a  loud 
voice,  "what  is  the  cause  of  all  this  confu- 
sion ?  My  friend,  the  nierchunt,  is  dumb,  and, 
tberefore,  cannot  have  given  ye  any  offence. 
Down,  instantly,  with  thy  cimeters,  brave 
soldiers, — so  many  against  one,  for  shame — 
for  ehame." 

"Dumb!  aye?"  retorted  the  foremost  in- 
fidel. "  He  muttered  sonaethiiig  but  now, 
tbou((h  we  did  not  understand  him,  which 
shows  he  can  speak,  afler  bis  fashion.  I  say, 
he  is  a  Christian  impostor,  in  the  guise  of  a 
Saracen  merchant;  and  shall  die  the  death  of 
his  prophet.  Come  on  comrades,  and  let  us 
away  with  him  lo  crucifixion." 

"1  have,  bilberto,  but  defended  myself," 
said  Abdallah  Mirza,  in  a  voice  of  thunder, 
es  if  it  bad  gained  more  than  usual  power 
from  the  two  days  abstinence  from  speaking, 
and  forgetting,  in  the  provocation,  the  charge 
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of  Uk  ■UTckuit,  to  observe,  onder  all  ctrcmu- 
iptt"**«j  conplete  ulence.  "  I  faare,  faiOterto, 
bnt  defended  myself  kgu&st  a  nntoD  ontnge, 
bat,  let  one  of  ye  adraoce  a  foot  more  towards 
me,  and  ye  shall  find,  to  ye're  cost,  that  I  die 
not  imreTtDged." 

His  tall  person  vas  majestically  erect,  and 
tbe  sweep  bis  long  and  weighty  sword  took, 
showed  that  his  desperate  defiance  merited 
&ome  respect,  consideratioo,  and  caution." 

"  ChriBtiao  or  not,"  said  the  boor,  "  I  am 
■worn  on  the  Koran,  by  the  principal  mer- 
chant of  the  court,  who  is  his  frieod,  to  see 
him  safe  to  the  head  quarters  of  the  army,  and 
that  will  1  do  or  die  in  defending  him,"  and 
he  laid  bare  his  cimeter,  and  advanced  betweeo 
Abdallah,  and  his  eniaged  and  dmnken  ene- 
mies. 

"Shall  a  boor,  a  low  peasant,  arrest  the 
just  vengeance  which  should  overtake  every 
invader  of  onr  conntry?"  exclaimed  many 
voices,  "  No,  it  shall  not  be :  away,  away  with 
him  to  death." 

"  If  thou  hsKt   no  ree|>ect  for  luy  ualh,  I 
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beseech  thee,  look  on  thia,  brave  soldiers," 
said  the  boor,  nith  great  firmuess,  but  in  b 
mild  couciliatory  voice,  and  exhibiting  a  ring 
of  very  peculiar  make  and  brilliancy,  "look 
on  this,  and  know  that  a  superior  power  se- 
cures the  safety  of  the  stran  ger,  be  he  a  Chris- 
tian, or  no,  at  least,  for  the  present.  Let  him 
here  rest  in  safety,  but  in  security,  to  night, 
and  on  the  morrow  1  will  lead  him  forward  to 
faead-f]uarters,  where  his  destiny  may  be  fixed. 
This,  I  swear,  by  our  holy  prophet,  shall  be 
performed." 

The  manner  and  assurance  of  the  boor,  and, 
more  particularly,  the  sight  of  the  ring,  paci- 
6ed  the  turbulent  soldiery  and  restored  peace, 
when  the  bright  blades  of  all  were  imme- 
diately returned  to  their  scabbards.  The  sol- 
diers shortly  after  left,  but  a  strong  guard 
was  placed  round  the  house,  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  the  prisoner. 

When  Abdallah  and  the  boor  were  left  to 
tbemaelves,  the  latter  observed,  "Christian, 
from  my  soul,  I  pity  thee.  The  ring  which 
the  merchant  gave  me,  on  his  departure  from 
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my  cabio,  was  against  an  emergency  such  ai 
has  now  occurred.  It  has,  thus  far,  been  of 
service,  but  much  1  Tear,  that  thy  indiscretion 
has  sealed  thy  fate,  and  nothing  but  a  miracle 
now  can  save  thee.  The  whole  Mahometan 
race,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  cry  alood 
for  the  death  of  every  Christian,  who  falls  into 
their  hands.  Resistance  will  be  in  vain;  and 
the  merchant's  power  to  aid  thee  more,  much 
I  fear,  exists  no  further." 

"Talk,  not,  my  friend,  of  the  merchant," 
said  Abdallah  Mirza,  "  for,  intentionally  or 
not,  it  is  he  who  has  drawn  me  into  the 
hands  of  the  infidels,  to  die  at  their  barbaroos 
mandate.  Evil  was  the  hour  I  fell  in  with 
him,  for  alone,  1  should  hove  escaped  this 
hazard,  or,  at  least,  in  meeting  with  my  foes. 
I  should  have  fallen — as  a  warrior  should  fall 
— in  defence  of  my  life.  I  loved  the  merchant, 
boor,  intensely  loved  him — and  love  him  still— 
his  desertion, — not  to  say  betrayal — ofme,at 
this  time,  afflicts  me  with  pangs  deeper  than 
the  prospect  of  a  speedy,  and,  no  doubt,  a 
cruel   death.      I   will  not  upbraid   hira : — let 
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his  own  conscience,  if  an  in6<JeI  can  have  a 
conBcience," — spoken  in  the  bitterneBS  of  his 
soul, — "  reproach  him,  when  he  learns  my 
fate,  which,  he  has  been  so  instrumental  ta 
bringing  abont.  Fool,  that  I  was,  to  pat 
trust  in  him.  Why,  boor,  so  great  was  my 
faith  in  hira — sure,  ihe  effect  of  inspiration, 
for  faith  so  strong,  to  be  formed  in  apace  so 
short — I  have  suffered  biui  to  lead  and  direct 
me  like  a  child,  and  thus,  as  a  lamb  to  the 
slaughter-house,  am  1  enticed  into  the  power 
of  my  destroyers.  Stil),  may  the  God  of  his 
prophet  forgive  the  singular,  mysterious,  and 
inexplicable  being,  as  I  do— as  I  do,  from  my 
heart,  and,  boor,  let  him  know  that  I  forgive 
him,"  concluded  Abdallah  Mirza,  his  voice 
almost  smothered  with  feeling. 

"  Christian,  be  not  too  hasty  in  condemn- 
ing the  merchant,"  said  the  boor,  much  moved. 
"Thou  sayest,  thou  did'st  love  him.  He  must, 
then,  have  given  thee  cause  for  thy  regard, 
and  one  misadventure,  or  oversight,  however 
fatal  it  may  prove,  ought  not  to  destroy  the 
recollection  of  past  services.     My  life  upon 
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the  honor,  and  sincerity  of  the  merchant,  and 
biB  grief  at  the  hapless  situation  to  which 
thou  art  reduced,  when  it  shall  be  made  known 
to  him.  He  told  me  to  seek  him  with  thee,  at 
the  head  quarters  of  the  army  ;  that  now, 
alas!  I  must  do  alone;  but,  ere  the  east  be 
gilded  with  the  rising  snn,  I  will  go  in  quest 
of  him,  and  he  may  yet  be  able  to  do  some- 
thing for  thee,  in  this  dire  emergency." 

Theiie  words  of  the  boor,  spoken  in  a 
fiootbing,  persuasive  tone,  had  the  effect  of 
allaying,  in  a  great  degree,  the  irritated  feel- 
ings of  the  unfortunate  Abdallah  Miraa,  and 
he  viewed  more  calmly  the  tterious  predica- 
ment in  which  he  was  involved.  Escape  or 
resistance,  he  felt,  was  hopeless.  Had  Sala- 
dine  lived,  he  thought,  there  might,  possibly, 
have  been  some  chance,  but  there  was  little 
as  it  was,  for  the  merchant's  indueocc,  sup- 
posing that  he  would  feel  disposed  to  exer- 
cise it,  could  be  of  small  avail,  if  any,  with 
the  new  emperor,  against  the  sanguinary  auf 
revengeful  demands  fur  vengeance,  which 
were  made  upon  every  ill-fated  Christian  who 
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happened  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  infi- 
dels. Nothing  satisfied  them  short  of  death, 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  had  been  in- 
flicted with  a  degree  of  cruelty,  which  even 
shocked  many  of  the  barbarians  themselves. 

Human  nature  is  only  capable  of  a  certain 
extent  of  endurance,  which,  when  passed,  pro- 
duces  overpowering  lassitude  and  drowsiness. 
Under  some  such  influence,  Abdallah  Mirza, 
at  length,  lost  the  keen  sense  and  anxieties  of 
his  misfortunes,  and  he  sealed  himself  in  a 
chair,  and  soon  after  yielded  to  the  delight- 
ful, but  almost  imperceptible  influence  of 
"tir'd  nature's  sweet  restorer, — balmy  sleep," 
into  which  he  soundly  fell. 

The  boor  then  took  his  departure,  charging 
the  guards  to  treat  their  prisoner  with  all 
becoming  respect. 

There  are  seasons  when  the  mind  labours 
more  in  eleep  than  when  awake.  At  such  pe- 
riods, the  strangest  and  most  unaccountable 
notions  and  ideas  float  upon  the  mind— ^ow 
facts  blend  with  the  wildest  fictions  in  irra- 
tioDfil  confusion,  luid  then  they  will  usMint^ 


■a  extraordinary  degree  of  coosisleDcy ;  in- 
deed, M)  much  fto,  that  a  person  will  wake 
with  lits  mind  so  strongly  impressed  with  iti 
sleeping  wanderine^  and  fancies,  that  sone 
time  will  elapse  ere  it  can  feel  satisfied  of 
their  inrealityand  absurdity,  and  return  toils 
nsoal  reasonable  bias. 

Thedreamsof  Abdallah  Mirza,  at  first,  were 
of  the  most  ei:tnivagant  character.  At  one 
moment,  he  dreamt  that  the  whole  Mahome- 
tan forces  were  6ying  before  his  single  arm; 
then  that  be  was  in  a  sabterranean  cavern, 
shut  out  from  the  light  of  day;  and  now 
that  he  was  in  Heaven,  and  that  be  and  Ibe 
merchant  were  kneeling  before  a  Being  of 
surpasfling  loveliness  and  beauty,  and  of  ma- 
ture youth,  which  seemed  incapable  of  change, 
who  was  moving  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
OYerpowering  lustre,  yet  His  most  lovely  form 
was  still  brighter  than  the  light  which  en- 
compassed Him.  He  appeared  surrounded  by 
objects,  whose  frames  were  shining  with  the 
brilliancy  that  was  shed  in  steady  rays  from 
His  own  Divine  person,  which,  was  in  itself 
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light,  walked  in  lii^ht,  and  reflected  a  light 
around,  inRnitely  more  splendid  than  the  light 
of  day,  and  from  whose  resplendent  counte- 
Dance  seemed,  also,  to  beam  a  living  stream 
of  eternal  life  and  joy,  with  which  tlie  light 
was  animated. 

Abdallah  thought,  that  in  this  sweet  and  en- 
trancing object,  he  saw  God, — and  yet  lived. 
His  dreams  now  embraced  oilier  subjects,  and 
after  mingling  together  images  and  fjiiciea  of 
the  most  incongruous  nature,  they  settled  into 
very  pleasing  imaginings,  in  which  were  inti- 
mately connected  the  dear  and  tender  object 
in  whom  centered  his  joys  and  felicities — the 
hoped-for  reward  for  all  Itis  toils  and  dangers. 
Steep's  magic  wand  then  conjured  up  the 
pretty  form  of  the  Lady  Bona,  whose  eyes 
appeared  lit  up  with  joy  and  love  at  his  re- 
turn. His  trials  and  misfortunes  were  for- 
gotten in  the  gaze  upon  her  ripened  charms, 
but  when  in  the  act  of  imprinting  a  warm  kiss 
upon  her  rosy  lips,  the  spell,  in  which  he  was 
enchained,  was  broken,  and  be  awoke  to  the 
reality  of  bia  mioerable  and  dreadful  situation. 


Yet  the  thougtits  of  liiti  dreams  and  of  the 
lady-maiden  remained  strong  upon  him,  and 
his  heart  seemed  greatly  relieved  from  those 
acute  pangs  which  o'erpressed  him  theniglit 
before;  hope  within  bis  breast  rerived  villi 
the  ideal  presence  of  his  lady-love,  and  he 
ceased  to  yield  to  the  despondency  which 
then  had  brooded  in  his  mind. 

He  rose  from  the  chair  on  which  he  had 
slumbered,  and  approached  the  casement  to 
ascertain  the  time  of  the  night  or  moming. 
By  the  slight  flush  of  grey  light  over  the  at- 
mosphere, the  morning  was  dawning,  though 
thick  pitchy-dark,  clouds  hung  over  the  east, 
which  appeared  as  a  barrier  against  the  ap- 
proach of  day,  through  which  it  could  not 
penetrate.  By  degrees,  the  clouds,  here  and 
there,  lost  a  portion  of  their  density,  when 
the  light  of  the  rising  day  first  penetrated 
these  breaks  in  the  clouds,  and  then  poured 
through  them  in  streams. 

The  edges  of  the  cloudy  breaks,  tlien  be- 
came slightly  tinged  with  red,  which  gol 
deeper  and  deeper,  till  ihey  appeared  for  a 
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short  space,  fringed  with  the  liveliest  and 
brightest  gold,  which  slowly  changed  to  an 
appearance,  silvery,  light,  and  fleecy,  while 
the  great  body  of  the  clouds  remained  com- 
pletely dark.  It  was  the  top  of  the  morning, 
just  before  the  sun  appears  on  the  horizontal 
line. 

Abdallah  Mirza  watched  with  peculiar  de- 
light the  breaking  of  day  in  so  novel,  bold, 
and  beautiful  a  manner.  Kia  eye  now  rested 
on  the  densest  part  of  the  black  clouds.  As 
instant,  it  appeared  shot  with  red  in  a  circle 
no  bigger  than  a  shield,  which,  by  degrees, 
increased  larger  and  larger,  and  became  illu- 
mined with  a  gay.  lively,  crimson  hue.  It 
then  suddenly  appeared  a  small  concentrated 
blaze  of  fire,  when,  instantly  emerged  from  its 
glowing  face.  The  Ladye  of  tke  Rose,  whose 
bright,  light,  and  shining  appearance  was  sin- 
gularly beautiful,  as  contrasted  with  the  deep 
red  light  in  which  part  of  the  cloud  at  her 
back  was  arrayed.  As  she  moved  along  the 
line  of  the  clouds,  their  folds  aud  form  were 
moat  pleasingly  defined  and  flushed  with  va- 
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lious  shades  of  crimson,  which  faded  as  she 
passed  along,  the  clouds  then  resuming  the 
darkness  in  which  they  were  before  enve- 
loped. Her  pretiy  instrument  was  to  the 
wind,  though  its  harmony  was  not  heard,  vM 
a  few  fleecy  clouds,  which  floated  beDeatfa 
the  great  mass,  seemed  to  waver  and  tremble 
with  sweet  sounds.  The  ethereal  beauty, 
and  magnificent  harbinger  of  the  coming  day, 
however  transcendant  in  charms,  yet  bore  no 
comparison  to  the  inimilabie,  and  the  iDcom- 
pamble  refulgence  of  the  Being,  whom  Ab- 
dallah  had  seen  in  h\s  dreams. 

The  Ladj/e  of  the  Rose  proceeded  on,  mount- 
ing towards  the  heavens,  higher  and  higher^ 
at  hist,  she  passed  before  the  moon  going 
down  in  ihe  west,  the  face  of  which,  at  the 
time,  became  red,  as  a  blush  upon  the  fair 
face  of  beauty,  and  tarried  just  as  long.  She 
then  stood  upon  the  horizon,  her  form  as  glovr- 
ing  and  as  red  as  the  sun  which  was  rising  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  she  finally  disap- 
peared, dwindled  in  size,  among  the  stars, 
which  emitted,  scarcely,  a  perceptible  light. 
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Abdallah  Mirza  continued  to  gaze  on  the 
western  sky,  long  after  the  God-like  creature 
(whom  he  viewed,  but  only  at  the  time  he 
•aw  her,  in  the  light  of  his  tutelar  spirit) 
could  no  longer  be  seen,  and  he  was  only  re- 
stored to  consciousness  by  the  powerful  emo- 
tions of  his  soul  having  vent  in  a  few  tears, 
when  he  found  the  heavy  griefs,  which  had 
so  sorely  oppressed  him,  faded  from  his  mind, 
and  he  prepared  with  cheerfulness,  to  meet 
the  worst  with  which  he  was  threatened, 
though  not  without  hope  of  salvation. 

It  was  most  wonderful,  that  all  remem- 
brance of  the  divine  creature  passed  off  with 
her  appearance,  and  the  occasion  connected 
with  it ;  so  that,  afterwards,  the  peculiar  ten- 
dency of  his  soul  had  its  usual  influence,  and 
the  impulses  of  his  mind  were  the  regulators 
of  his  conduct.  Thus,  in  a  few  moments  after 
the  disappearance  of  the  Ladi/e  of'  the  Rose,  the 
recollection  of  her  was  as  transitory  as  her 
presence  in  the  air,  and,  the  impression  she 
left  upon  the  mind,  was  as  weak  and  flitting. 

VOL.  II.  K 


CHAPTER  VI. 


"  But  look,  (he  marning,  in  nioet  mantle  clad. 
Wilki  o'tr  tbe  dew  of  ;on  high  HUern  hilL" 

SAakiptan 

"  The  quality  of  mercy  U  nol  nnia'd ; 

It  diappetb  13  (be  gentle  rain  from  bnreii 
Upon  the  place  bFDei(h.     ll  ii  (*kc  t>leae4  -. 
U  bleuelh  him  thBl  givei,  and  him  tbmt  lakn. 
'Til  TTiighlieil  in  ihe  mightiest ;  it  becoma 
Th«  throned  tDaavdi  better  (hin  fail  crown  : 
The  sceptre  ihens  the  liirce  of  tempDrml  power. 
The  Mtribule  to  BWe  and  majeity, 
Wheieifl  doth  ill  the  drod  aod  fear  of  ktngt. 
But  toercy  ii  above  the  scepicr'd  (way, 
It  IB  enthroned  in  the  heim  of  kings  ;  ^ 

It  ia  an  aliribule  lo  Cod  hhntelfi  4 

An  ennhly  punei  doth  then  shew  likett  God'i      ] 
When  mercy  leatons  justice." 


The  morniDg  bad  scarce  broadly  dawned, 
ere  Abdailah  Mirza  was  summoned  forth  by 
a  strong  guard,  to  which  he  submitted  with 
fortitude  and  resigtiation,  though  the  non-re- 
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turn  of  the  boor  did  not  fail  to  create  the 
most  painful  anxieties. 

"  Whither  do  ye  lead  me,  genteel-men  V 
iDquired  Abdallah,  of  two  officers  of  rank, 
who  had  charge  of  hiro,  and  who  marched  by 
his  side. 

"  To  the  tent  of  our  emperor,"  replied  one 
of  the  officers.  "  An  order  was  issued  yes- 
terday momiog,  that  all  the  Christian  pri- 
sonere  taken,  should  be  brought  before  him, 
and  by  him  alone  should  their  fate  be  de- 
cided. The  drunken  raffs  of  last  night,  who 
would  have  put  thee  to  instant  death,  would 
be  sererely  punished  for  their  disobedience 
of  the  imperial  orders,  was  their  conduct 
made  known  to  the  emperor." 

"  Ah  !  had  Saladine  lived,"  said  Abdallah 
Mirza,  to  himself,  "he  might  remember  our 
last  meeting.  Pshaw,  the  thought  is  idle  ;  he 
lives  not,  and,  if  he  did,  like  the  infidel  mer- 
chant, he  would  forget  the  juat  dictates  of 
an  honourable  mind,  and  glory  in  the  death 
of  a  Christian  warrior.  What  possible  good 
can  be  expected  from  an  infidel?" 


Cl»e  iLalipf  of  tttt  vote. 

In  this  hastily-formed,  and  as  hastily-dis- 
sipated Bentimetit,  the  unhappy  Abdallah  did 
ontnige  to  hie  owa  feelings,  and  he  imme- 
diately blushed  at  such  sweeping  injustice, 
for  the  service  Saladine  rendered  to  him  at 
the  battle  of  Ashkelon,  and  the  kind  serriccs 
which  had  been  subsequently  performed  by 
the  infidel  merchant,  flashed  upon  his  mind, 
when  he  charged  himeelf  with  the  basest  in- 
gratitude. 

"  My  fate,  at  last,  is  sealed,"  said  he,  con- 
tinuing to  soliloquize,  "  but  I  will  not  con- 
tinue to  accuse  one  of  insensibility,  whose 
lamented  death,  is  the  only  bar  to  hie  serving 
me  again  :  nor  the  other  for  not  exercisiug 
the  means  for  my  escape  and  preservation, 
which  he  niight  feel  disposed  to  do,  but 
which  may  not  be  in  his  power.  I  will, 
therefore,  die  without  hate,  and  withont  re- 
proach." 

By  this  time  the  escort  and  the  prisoner 
reached  the  encampment,  when  shouts  of  de- 
moniacal satisfaction  from  the  iniidet  soldier)- 
at  the  sight  of  Abdallah  Mirza — a  prisoner — 
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rent  the  air,  but  which  were  only  a  renewal, 
or  a.  contiDuance  of  shouts  which  had  marked 
the  arrival  of  other  Christian  prisoners,  who 
had  preceded  him,  which  now  vibrated  along 
the  whole  line  of  encampnaent.  They  halted 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  imperial  tent,  where 
about  twenty  other  prisoners  had  previously 
arrived,  and  awaited  their  doom,  surrounded 
by  a  strong  body  of  troops. 

The  tent  of  the  emperor,  in  fact,  was  a  pa- 
villion  of  silk  and  gold  ;  the  silk  of  the  rarest 
and  richest  colours,  and  the  gold — burnished, 
dead,  and  embossed — was  interspersed  with 
rich  jewels.  The  emperor  was  seated,  in 
front  of  his  superb  tent,  on  a  throne,  covered 
with  the  richest  sky-blue  silk,  ornamented 
with  difl'ereut  curious  designs  in  gold,  and 
studded  with  precious  stones. 

The  dress — the  costume  of  peace — of  the 
emperor,  was  magnificent  beyond  description- 
It  consisted  of  many  coloured  silks  of  the 
brightest  and  most  enlivening  contrast,  and 
was  loaded  with  the  most  valuable  and  costly 
jewels.  His  brow  was  encircled  with  a  wreath 


of  Ifturel,  afler  the  luanner  of  the  Roman  Em- 
perors, but  in  the  front  of  the  wreath  was  a 
crescent,  formed  of  the  largest  diamonds. 

Uis  cimeter,  tlie  hilt  of  which  was  of  richly 
embossed  gold,  crowned  with  an  immense 
rub]r,  quietly  rested  in  its  golden  scabbard, 
by  his  aide. 

He  w«a  attended  by  his  principal  generals 
and  a  targe  retinue  of  officers,  and  the  army 
wa«  drawn  up  in  the  distance,  in  the  form  of 
a  half  circle.  He  appeared  a  sua  among  men, 
Tying  in  splendour  and  goi^eousness  with  the 
great  orb  of  day,  which  now,  was  high  iu  the 
firm^ament,  and  ahed  its  bright  and  glowing 
beams  upon  the  imposing  spectacle. 

The  Christian  prisoners  were  ushered,  one 
by  one.  into  the  presence  of  the  emperor,  who 
demanded  of  each,  their  name  and  degree. 
Upon  these  inquiries  being  answered,  they 
were  oidered  off  to  the  right,  there  to  anait 
his  dnal  commands. 

This  ordeal  had  been  passed  by  fifteen  of 
the  prisouers,  without  Abdallab  Miru  pay- 
ug  uiy  p«ru«ular  notice  to  what  wa»  going 
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forward,  so  absorbed  was  he  in  his  own 
painful  reflections  ;  hut  the  voice  of  the  six- 
teenth  struck  cold  to  his  heart,  and  chilled 
its  living  stream. 

"  I  am  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  knight  of 
England,  King  of  Leioster,  in  Ireland,  in  right 
of  my  father,  the  Earl  Richard,  who  was  slain 
at  the  battle  of  Ashkelon,"  said  the  well- 
known  voice  of  his  friend  the  Lord  Herbert. 
"  And  1  demand  honourable  treatment,"  be 
added,  in  a  firm  but  unpresuming  voice,  "  I 
demand  honourable  treatnaent  for  myself,  and 
the  few  brave  and  faithful  followers  and 
friends,  who  remain  to  me.  If  our  doom  be 
death,  let  it  be  speedy,  and  let  us  die  as  we 
have  lived — together;  and  die  the  death  be- 
fitting warriors  to  receive,  and  a  warrior  to 
command.  But  if  mercy — the  great  attribute 
of  the  living  God  —  be  in  thy  nature,  O, 
Prince !  and  thou  dost  not  listen  to  the  cla- 
mours of  thy  people  for  our  death,  but  give 
ue  liberty  to  return  to  our  own  land,  we 
shall,  at  once,  be  evidences  amongst  our 
people,  both  of  thy  power,  and  in  its  zenith. 
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erect,  with  his  brow  clear  and  serene,  and  im* 
printed  with  steady,  firm,  and  undaunted  cou* 
rage.  The  majesty  of  a  hero  was  in  his  eye 
and  deportment^  exhibiting  dignity  without 
ostentation,  and  unshaken  resolution  without 
indecent  boldness  or  daring. 

An  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy  now 
burst  from  the  emperor,  who,  thereon,  cried 
out  with  a  loud  voice,  **  Ah !  Abdallah  Mirza, 
«  prisoner !  advance,  our  dear  friend/' 

The  emperor  descended  a  few  steps  of  his 
throne,  took  Abdallah  Mirza  by  the  hand,  led 
him  up  to  the  throne,  and  then  presented  him 
to  his  army,  saying, 

^'  Princes,  generals,  and  soldiers,  behold  in 
this  Christian  youth,  a  noble  Briton,  a  knight 
in  high  favour  with  his  king,  for  his  valour, 
and  the  preserver  of  the  life  and  liberty  of 
thy  emperor,  after  our  disastrous  defeat  at 
Ashkelon.  It  is  an  act  which  all  of  ye  well 
know  how  to  respect,  and  appreciate  in  a 
stranger  and  a  conquering  enemy ;  as,  we  are 
well  convinced,  there  is  not  one  among  ye. 
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who  would  not  emalate  the  performance  of  it 
himself." 

A  buz  of  approbation,  spread  from  one  to 
another,  which,  at  last,  ended  in  one  nniTenal 
cheering  shout. 

What  language  can  describe  the  surpriie 
and  delight--nay,  the  extaoy  of  joy,  felt  by 
Abdallah  Miraa,  when  he  found  in  the  empe- 
ror, (whom  he  had  supposed  to  be  the  rac^ 
cessor  of  Saladine)  no  other  than  the  grest 
Saladine  himself,  whom  he  had  sared,  and  the 
infidel  merchant  —  his  travelling  companion 
over  the  desert. 

There  was  that  which  was  more  grand  and 
noble  in  his  satisfaction,  than  what  might  spring 
from  selfish  reflections  : — ^it  was  the  joy  and 
satisfaction  of  a  great  mind,  at  again  seeing 
an  object  with  whom  were  associated  so  many 
risks,  hazards,  and  vicissitudes,  which  hsd 
been  encountered  against,  as  well  as  with  one 
another.  Though  but  three  days  since  they 
parted  at  the  boor's  cabin,  it  appeared  an  age, 
and  the  delight  and  pleasure  which  now  filled 
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hearty  caused  its  sorrows  to  vanish  like  a 
dream,  scarcely  leaving  an  impression  behind, 
that  they  had  had  any  real  existence. 

There  is  something  truly  estimable  and  in- 
spiring in  the  effect  produced  upon  sensitive 
minds  by  an  interchange  of  obligations  and 
services,  they  naturally  become  intensely  at- 
tached to  each  other,  and  their  mutual  affec- 
tions entwine  themselves  with  the  best  asso- 
ciations of  the  heart.  It  is  difficult  to  state, 
who  was  most  pleased  and  satisfied,  on  this 
eventful  occasion — the  Emperor  Saladine,  or 
Sir  Lionel,  Baron  de  Darbye,  (who  now  re- 
sumes his  proper  name)  the  former,  at  the  op- 
portunity of  securing  the  safety  of  his  own 
preserver  at  a  critical  moment ;  or  the  latter, 
in  meeting,  so  opportunely,  in  his  imperial 
protector  for  the  second  time — nay,  third  and 
fourth  time,  an  object  of  his  deepest  respect 
and  gratitude,  and  of  his  liveliest  sympa- 
thies, engendered  from  past  and  soul-moving 
scenes. 

**  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  Sir  Lionel  de 
Darbye,''  exclaimed  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
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rushing  from  the  right,  through  his  guanii, 
into  the  aims  of  the  young  knighl,  who  de- 
scended the  throue  to  meet  his  embrace. 
"  Right  glad  and  rejoiced  am  1,"  said  the 
earl,  "to  see  thee  again,  though,  alas  !  we 
meet  in  misfortune,  and  meet,  O  !  my  frient], 
— to  part  for  ever." 

The  guards  here  advanced  to  draw  theEatI 
of  Pembroke  back  lo  bis  station  amung  the 
prisoners. 

"  Stand  back,  guards,"  exclaimed  the  em- 
peror, "  for  we  love  to  luxuriate  in  the  ge- 
nuine effusions  of  hearts  of  sensibility." 

Then  turning  to  the  two  friends,  who  re- 
mained locked  in  each  other's  arms,  and  whose 
heads  had  fallen  upon  each  other's  breasts  in 
transports  of  affectiou,  Saladine  added, 

"  Young  royal  Sir,  we  have  met  before  at 
Ashkelon,  If  we  mistake  not,  thou  art  the 
fallen  warrior,  defended  by  our  gallant  friend 
on  that  day — the  first  of  our  acquaintance. 
Thou  wert  then  left  united,  and  united  shalt 
ihou  now  remain.  Thy  friends  to  the  right 
are  also  free, — release  them,  guards." 
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Among  the  prisoners  was  Fidelfo,  the  favo- 
rite esquire  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  now  came 
and  hung  about  his  master  in  raptures. 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  did  homage,  before  the  emperor 
Saladine,  with  feelings  of  the  strongest  gra- 
titude, an  example  immediately  followed  by 
the  rest  of  the  Christians. 

"  Princes,  generals,  and  soldiers,  brave 
children  of  Mahomet,"  then  said  the  emperor, 
"  the  preservation  of  ourselves  by  an  enemy 
— but  now  no  longer  so — at  the  peril  of  his 
own  life,  deserves  to  be  signalized  by  some 
act,  sufficiently  great  to  mark  so  singular 
and  so  important  an  event,  and,  also,  our 
sense  of  the  service  rendered  to  us  and  our 
people. 

"  The  European  crusades  to  onr  land,  will, 
no  doubt,  end  with  this,  and,  therefore,  it  is 
our  will  and  pleasure,  that  it  shall  be  in- 
stantly made  known  over  the  land,  that  we 
have  granted  a  truce,  for  three  years,  to 
Kichard,  king  of  the  Britons,  and  his  friends, 
and    we   strictly   enjoin    all,  accordin{;ly,  to 
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Sftladine  commanded,  in  person,  the  bodj 
of  troops  which  overtook,  and  so  suddenly 
tdflspersed  King  Richard's  small  party  of 
Iwroes.  By  the  merest  accident,  he  recog- 
«iaed  Sir  Lionel  tie  Darbye,  and  he,  tmme* 
diately,  commanded  off  his  troops,  to  facilitate 
ike  escape  of  the  British  king,  whom,  he 
jttdged,  was  with  the  Christian  party.  He 
diiected  his  force  to  move  off  one  way,  while 
kty  in  company  of  five  of  his  favorite  officers, 
took  another,  in  order  to  watch,  in  the  dis- 
tke  movements  of  the  yonag  knight, 
secure  his  safety.  This  was  the  party 
#f  mx,  hovering  upon  his  steps  towards  the 
desert. 

Saladine  now  ordered  his  army  round  the 
confines  of  the  desert,  to  give  time  for  the 
escape  of  the  Christians,  generally— a  purpose 
he  did  not  deem  prudent  or  convenient  to 
openly  announce,  or  direct,  in  the  then  en* 
raged  state  of  his  troops,  against  them.  On 
reaching  the  borders  of  the  desert,  he  dis- 
missed his  five  attendants,  directing  them  to 
join  the  main  army  without  delay,  and  stating 
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whom  he  afterwards  formed  the  deepest  in- 
terest— an  interest  stronger  than  he  felt  for 
mortal  man  besides.  He  found  it  necessary 
to  softea  down  the  wrath  of  his  subjects, 
against  the  Christians,  before  he  ventured 
openly  to  avow  his  determination  to  aid  and 
assist  them  in  their  retreat. 

Extraordinary  instances  of  heroic  devotion, 
springing  from  the  noblest  sentiments  of  the 
human  mind,  were  very  common  with  all  na- 
tions before,  and  at  the  period  here  treated  of, 
but  which  have  become  rarer  in  the  world 
with  the  progress  of  years,  and  with  the  in- 
crease of  knowledge  and  population. 

The  emperor  now  led  the  way  to  the  inner 
part  of  the  imperial  tent,  where  a  table  was 
spread  out  with  a  profusion  of  delicacies,  of 
various  fruits,  potted  viands,  and  a  curious 
and  delicate  description  of  wild  fowl,  for  the 
first  repast  of  the  day,  which  by  no  means 
presented  itself  untimely,  or  without  welcome, 
to  the  two  young  knights,  who  were  really  in 
a  very  famished  condition. 

The  noble-hearted  Saladine   inquired  par- 
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feelings  more  joyous  than  had  ever  yet  swelled 
bis  breast.  His  whole  nature  seemed  to  reno- 
vate under  its  pressure  and  weight. 

He  had  just  finished  the  arrangement  of  his 
mail,  and  was  in  the  act  of  buckling  on  his 
Bpur,  the  gift  of  King  Richard,  when  the 
Emperor  Saladine,  unattended,  entered  his 
tent. 

"The  sight  of  that  spur,  friend  Abdal — my 
dear  Sir  Lionel,"  said  Saladine,  with  peculiar 
solemnity  and  pathos,  "  is  fatal,  we  fear,  to  a 
proposal  we  came  here  to  make  ^  and,  as  we 
highly  esteem  thee,  we  ought  not  to  wish  it 
otherwise: — otherwise,  there  would  be  less 
cause  for  that  esteem,  as  there  would  then  be 
shown  a  weakness  in  those  noble  principles 
of  national  honor,  which  we  too  much  admire 
in  our  own  subjects,  to  seek  to  undermine  in 
thee,  whom  we  shall  never  cease  to  cherish  in 
oar  beet  affections." 

"  Great  and  noble  prince,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
"there  can  be  nothing  Mow  can'st  ask  of  me 
but  what  I  will  most  cheerfully  grant." 

"We  believe  thee.  Sir  Lionel,  there  is  no- 
l2 
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Downed  warrior  and  hero  of  the  east  was  not 
ashamed  of  paying  upon  the  altar  of  gratitude 
and  affection. 

The  two  travellers  over  the  wilderness,  and 
saviours  of  each  other,  remaiaed  for  some 
moments,  entranced  in  silence,  the  quick 
throbbings  of  (heir  sensitive  hearts,  spoke  to 
each  other  more  eloquently  than  words,  a 
language  that  could  not  deceive. 

"Noble  emperor," at  length,  said  Sir  Lionel, 
"my  heart  is  too  full  for  utterance;  I  am  un- 
worthy of  somuch  goodness.  My  life — aay,  ten- 
fold its  span,  would  still  be  too  short,  devoted 
to  thy  service,  if  that,  with  honor  could  be 
done ;  and  the  gentle,  and  high-born  princess 
— thy  fair  daughter  Mera,  has  before  her  a 
higher  destiny ;  I  am,  indeed,  O  !  Prince,  un- 
worthy of  so  inestimable  a  prize.  But  I  have 
paramount  ties,  which  have  grown  with  my 
growth,  and  strengthened  with  my  strength, 
and  which  attach  me,  by  indissoluble  bonds,  to 
my  native  land.  Besides,  did  I  prove  faithless  in 
my  allegiance  to  one  prince,  I  could  not  fail 
feeling  disgraced  in  mine  own  eyes,  and  must 
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thought  Sir  Lionel  was  alone,  put  ao  end  to  a 
scene,  wherein  the  genuine  and  epontaneous 
overflowing8_;of  high,  generoue,  and  suscep- 
tible hearts — the  outpourings  of  the  senti- 
ments of  men,  true  to  nature — had  the  mas- 
tery, over  the  stiflT  formaJities,  enjoined  to  be 
observed,  in  the  personal  intercourse  between 
a  prince  and  a  subject. 

The  emperor  then  left  the  young  knights 
together,  walking  forth  from  the  tent  with  a 
slow  and  dignified  step. 

The  next  day,  a  profusion  of  the  most  rare 
and  costly  presents  were  sent  to  Sir  Lionel, 
among  which  were  two  of  the  most  beautiful 
Arabian  horses — a  stallion  and  a  mare — very 
great  favorites  with  the  emperor,  and  richly 
caparisoned, 

Saladine,  soon  after,  arrived,  mounted  on 
Black  Dorset,  in  most  superb  trappings,  which 
was  now  very  tractable  to  the  imperial  rein, 
that  was  managed  with  in&nite  grace  and 
skill.  The  noble  beast  was  in  high  condition, 
evinced  the  greatest  docility,  as  if  in  grati- 
tude for  its  good  keeping,  and  it  pranced 
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^  We  have  ridden  it  to  thee,  noble  Briton," 
continued  Saladine,  "  because  we  well  recol- 
lect riding  it  from  thee,  and  right  bravely,  on 
that  occasion,  after  all,  did  it  carry  us  away, 
a  shaft,  else,  from  one  of  the  party  who  came 
tip,  would  haye  rendered  abortive  thy  gene- 
rous efforts  for  our  safety.  Distanced  as  its 
power  was,  it  still  hit  us  smartly,  though  it 
did  not  wound  us." 

*'  I  fortunately  cut  off,  with  my  good  sword, 
the  head  of  the  shaft,  at  the  instant  of  its 
flight  from  the  bow,  and  rendered  it  harm- 
less/' quickly  rejoined  Sir  Lionel.  "  A  stronger 
or  a  truer  archer  ne'er  sent  arrow  on  its  wing, 
than  he  who  then  flew  one  after  thee,  noble 
prince.  It  was  the  stump,  only,  which  struck 
upon  thy  sacred  person.  A  miracle  saved 
thee;  indeed,  I  trembled  for  thy  life.  I  name 
the  fact,  not  to  laud  my  own  poor  services  in 
an  event,  which  will  ever  be  so  deeply  inte- 
resting to  my  feelings,  but  as  an  incident  so 
very  singular  and  curious,  that  false  delicacy 
should  not  cause  the  knowledge  of  it  to  be 

Urithheld  from  thee." 
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magnanimity  in  the  early  part  of  that  memo- 
rable day.  In  sorrow  or  in  joy,  in  health  or 
in  sickness^  in  youth  and  in  age,  the  recollec- 
tion of  thee,  great  highness^  will  ever  be 
green,  and  flourish  in  my  memory,  aye^  till 
memory  itself  shall  cease  its  magic  functions, 
when  the  dearest  objects  of  its  liveliest  affec- 
tions— of  thee,  O,  prince,  most*pre-eminent  of 
all — must  fade  and  perish  with  its  powers." 

Nothing  could  surpass  the  pathos  and  the 
solemnity  of  manner  which  distinguished  this 
speech  of  Sir  Lionel,  and  it  produced  a  most 
lively  impression  upon  the  emperor. 

After  a  short  interval  of  silence,  Saladine 
invited  the  two  friends  to  a  banquet^  which 
he  intended,  on  the  following  day,  to  give  to 
the  princes  and  generals  of  his  army,  in 
honor  of  them,  and  was  then  about  taking  his 
departure  on  foot,  when  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye 
presented  to  him  the  rein  of  Black  Dorset, 
saying, 

"  Great  and  noble  highness,  permit  me  the 
honor  of  assisting  thee  to  mount.  My  charger 
— ^nay,  by  favor  of  thy  gmce^  no  longer  mine 
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— this  charger  by  its  ready  obedience  to  thy 
royal  command,  has  anticipated  the  high 
ownership  to  which  it  is  preferred ;  and  let  me 
entreat  that  I  may  have  found  such  favor  in 
thy  sight  that  thou  wilt  accept  it  as  a  token 
of  the  deepest  gratitude,  which  may  serve, 
when  the  cares  of  thy  empire  will  admit  of  a 
thought  being  bestowed  upon  one  so  humble 
as  myself,  to  recall  a  person  to  thy  re- 
membrance, who  will  ever  remain  nnder  the 
deepest  obligations,  for  the  weightiest  favors 
ever  yet  conferred  upon  mortal." 

"  Thy  present,  given  with  such  grace.  Sir 
Lionel,  we  gladly  accept,"  said  the  emperor, 
"  and  we  shall  highly  prize  it — much  for  the 
noble  beast  itself,  but  a  thousand  times  more 
for  the  sake  of  the  donor.  We  thank  thee, 
kind  friend,  from  our  heart,  which  must  cease 
to  beat,  ere  we  forget  thee.  But  thy  proffered 
aid  in  our  mounting,  though  we  greatly  re- 
spect it,  we  can  dispense  with,  for  see — down 
Corset,  down,"  when  the  pretty  beast  in- 
stantly bent  its  legs,  ao  as  to  bring  its  body 
nearly    to   the    ground,    when    the   emperor 
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leaped  into  saddle,  and  Black  Dorset,  upon 
the  instant,  rose  up  strong  and  straight  upon 
its  legs.  * 

There  was  a  grace,  a  dignity  about  Saladine 
in  all  that  he  did,  whether  in  the  battle-field, 
in  scenes  of  ceremony,  or  in  the  most  trifling 
and  condescending  acts  of  peace  or  private 
intercourse,  that  encompassed  him  with  an 
irresistible  charm,  which  insensibly  excited 
and  won  the  warmest  admiration,  the  most 
powerful  interest  and  devotion. 

The  two  friends  stood  at  the  entrance  of  the 
tent,  gazing  intensely  after  the  receding  ele- 
gant form  of  the  Emperor  Saladine,  and  as 
the  sweep  of  a  tent  obscured  him  from  further 
view,  they  both  exclaimed  with  one  accord — 
"  Admirable  Prince !  happy  art  thou  in  thy 
faithful  and  devoted  people,  but  thrice  happier 
are  thy  people  in  thee." 

■  The  Saraani  neie  alnayi  celebrated  Inunen  of  horus,  and 
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on  the  right  of  the  general,  and  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke  on  the  left  of  the  Syrian  prince ; 
and  down  to  the  right  of  the  one,  and  the  left 
of  the  other,  were  seated  the  rest  of  the 
princeg,  nobles,  and  generate,  of  the  empire, 
then  with  the  army. 

It  was  a  goodly  sight,  to  see  the  Saracen 
chieftains,  at  the  desire  of  their  emperor,  re- 
ceive among  them,  with  cordiality,  two  Chris- 
tian youthful  warriors,  whose  lives,  but  three 
days  before,  were  nearly  sacrificed,  in  cold 
biood,  to  the  wild  fury  of  national  enmity  and 
blood-thirsty  zeal  upon  the  score  of  religion. 
It  was  a  pledge  of  abatement  to  that  exter- 
minating system  of  warfare,  which  had  marked 
the  barbarous  wars  carried  on,  under  the  de- 
nomination of  the  Crusades,  and  which  had 
disgraced,  equally,  the  Christians  and  the 
infidels. 

This  clemency  towards  the  Christian  race, 
which  was  observed  to  the  end  of  Saladine's 
reign,  caused  many  of  the  lives  of  Europeans 
to  be  spared,  after  the  dispersion  and  retreat 
of  the  combined  Christian  army  through  the 
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disgraceful  jealousies  of  its  princes  and  chiefs, 
who,  otherwise,  would  have  perished,  in  spite 
of  the  three  years  trace,  by  indiscriminate 
slaQghter.  in  the  sterile  and  inhospitable  wilds 
of  Asia. 

On  the  remova!  of  the  viands,  the  tables 
were  loaded  with  fniits,  and  vessels  of  choice 
wines.  The  goblets,  down  the  tables,  now 
trembled  with  an  overflow  of  the  most  deli- 
cioas  wine  of  Rhodes,  and  the  emperor  pro- 
Douaced,  "  All  honor  to  the  noble  Briton,  who 
saved  our  life  >nd  iibert}',"  and  quaffed  off 
his  goblet  of  wine  at  a  draught. 

The  cap-bearer,  then  repeated  the  sentiment 
to  the  company,  "  All  honor  to  the  noble 
Briton,  who  saved  the  life  and  liberty  of  out 
beloved  Emperor,  Saladine  the  Great." 

The  Saracen  warriors  rose  up.  and  by  the 
way  in  which  they  took,  off  their  wine,  they 
testified  tbeirjoyand  satisfaction  at  the safe^ 
of  their  prince,  and  their  respect  for  the  gal- 
lant young  Christian  who  had,  so  signally, 
achieved  it. 

The  goblets  were  again  sparkling  with  wine. 
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and  Sir  Lionet  signed  the  cup-bearer  to  him, 
in  whum,  he  immediately  recognised  the  boor. 
He  directed  him  to  announce,  "  Health  and 
long  life  to  the  Emperor  Saladine,  and  pros- 
perity to  bis  people," 

The  parting  sentiment,  was  given  by  Sala- 
dine, "  May  the  cross  and  the  crescent,  here- 
after, be  the  symbols  of  peace,  iostead  of 
being  the  rallying  signs  of  hate,  warfare,  and 
bloodshed." 

Thus  finished  a  banquet,  which  was  more 
remarkable  for  the  high  spirit  and  sentiments 
which  it  sought  to  cultivate,  than  for  boiste- 
rous, rude  mirth  and  jollity,  which,  from  time 
immemorial,  have  generally  distinguished  si- 
milar entertainments. 

The  time  now  arrived  for  the  departure  to 
the  coast  of  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye  and  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  with  the  handful  of  Chris- 
tians, who  were  with  them. 

The  grey  shades  of  night  were  only  just  re- 
ceding before  the  glowing  rays  of  Aurora, 
whose  wide-spreading  blushes  of  light,  are 
the  soft  and  gentle  precursors  of  day,  when 
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the  boor  arrived  to  pay  a  viEit  to  Sir  Lionel 
de  Darbye,  who,  and  his  friend,  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  were  already  up,  actively  preptt- 
ing  for  their  journey. 

"  Noble  Briton,"  said  the  boor,  taakioj 
a  ptofound  obeisance,  "  I  have  taken  the 
earliest  opportunity  which  faan  preaeoted  itaelf, 
since  the  eventful  casualty  which  diBCoTere<l 
ye  to  the  soldiers  of  the  army  of  the  faithful, 
to  speak  with  ye." 

"  Generoua-hearted  boor,"  r^oined  Sir 
Lvonel,  "thou  hast  been  somewhat  tardy  ia 
Cottang  forward  to  receive  my  thanks  for  yoni 
ttue  and  faithful  conduct  to  me  on  that  emer- 
gency," 

"  On  leaving  thee  a  prisoner,  at  the  houe 
in  the  village,"  said  the  boor,  "  1  lost  no  time 
fit  going  in  quest  of  the  Emperor's  favorite 
gsiieral,  of  whom,  I  was  directed  by  the  mer- 
chant, to  enquire  after  him,  or  prefer  my  wish 
of  seeing  the  emperor,  either  of  which  woald 
be  attended  to,  on  the  instant.  The  general 
was  absent,  and,  at  length,  hearing  that  all 
the  Christian  prisoners,  and  thee  among  them. 
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bad  been  taken  before  the  emperor,  I  hastened 
towards  tlie  imperial  tent,  and  arrived  just 
St  the  moment  when  the  emperor,  whom,  I 
at  once  recognized  as  the  merchant,  thy  com- 
panion, was  receiping  thee  with  open  arms.  I 
know  not  exactly  the  reason,  but  I  never  knew 
real  joy,  till  then.  My  heart  leaped  again  at 
the  sight  of  the  imperial  Saladine,  who  had 
been  reported  dead,  and  who  was  in  the  act 
of  doing  that — of  protecting  thee,  Sir  Briton, 
— which  I  came  to  secure.  Soon  after  thou 
quitted  the  imperial  presence,  I  was  recog- 
nised, and  instantly  appointed  cup-bearer  and 
taster  to  the  imperial  table,  a  station  of  un- 
bounded confidence,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of 
heavy  responsibility,  though  in  rendering  se- 
care  the  life  of  my  emperor,  my  own  would  be 
too  well  lost." 

"Thy  great  emperor,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
"judged  well  the  choice  he  was  making ;  and  I 
congratulate  ye  upon  being  appointed  to  a 
station  which  is  somewhat  after  thy  deserts. 
and  one  to  which  thy  faith,  loyalty,  and 
M  2 
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foiindest  homage  to  thy  imperial  master,"  said 
Sir  Lionel,  "and  say  that  we  will  attend  anoo." 

On  their  way  to  the  imperial  tent,  they  ob- 
Berved,  here  and  there,  clusters  of  soldiers, 
and  in  its  immediate  vicinity,  groups  of  ofK- 
cerB,  who  all  seemed  to  be  engaged  upon  a 
subject  of  absorbing  interest  to  them.  The 
two  friends  passed  on  into  the  tent,  and  then 
were  uahered  into  the  interior,  which  was  par- 
titioned off  by  full  folds  of  the  richest  silk 
drapery,  which,  as  it  was  drawn  on  one  side, 
exhibited  iSaladine  and  his  fair  and  beautiful 
daughter,  seated  at  a  table  covered  with  a  cloth 
of  white  silk,  most  superbly  ornamented  with 
birds  of  splendid  plumage,  and  flowers  of  the 
richest  tints  and  gayest  colours,  which  were  so 
exquisitely  worked  in  suitable  coloured  silks, 
that  life  appeared  iu  the  birds,  and  the  flowers 
fio  true  to  nature,  that  they  seemed  to  exhale 
sweets,  peculiar  to  their  kind.  The  service 
of  plate,  which  contained  every  description  of 
rare  fruit  and  cold  viands,  corresponded  with 
that  which  had  been  in  use  over  the  desert. 

The  princess  Mera,  whose  arrival,  attended 
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did  not  taste,  remaining  so  imperviously  veiled, 
that,  for  Bome  time,  not  tlie  slightest  glimpse  of 
the  fair  face  it  concealed,  could  be  obtaiaed, 
though  the  two  young  gallants,  caat  many  an 
anxious  look,  seeking  to  penetrate  through  tbe 
impediment  to  their  gratification.  At  length, 
occasionally,  as  their  glaace  returned  after 
being  engaged  on  some  other  object,  thsy 
fancied  they  could  distinguish  beneath,  the 
fine  outlines  of  a  face  of  spirit  and  animation, 
and  a  pair  of  sloe-black  eyes  of  sparkling  vi- 
vacity ;  but  by  a  peculiar  arrangement  of  the 
veil,  its  folds,  would  instantly  fall  over  the 
dazzling  charms  they  hid,  like  a  thick  silver 
cloud  obscuring  the  sun's  brilliancy,  when  all 
would  have  appeared  but  u  cluster  of  lace  of 
the  finest  and  lightest  texture,  had  not  the 
alternate  ritiing,  swelling,  and  fallinj;  of  it, 
proved  that  it  covered  a  sample  of  animated 
nature,  which  the  imagination  wag  left  to 
picture  to  be  ot  the  most  beautiful  descrip- 
tion. 

At  length,   the  cup-bearer   was  signed    t^ 
leave,  when  the  folds  of  the  veil,  by  degrees, 
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parable  charms  of  the  princess,  that  his  speech 
was  rather  canluiied,  while  his  eyes  were 
riveted  upon  her  face  of  beauty,  with  a  soul- 
absorbing  emotion. 

"Baron  de  Darbye,"  said  Saladine,  "the 
princess  and  ourselves  would  delight  in  hear- 
ing a  history  of  thy  life,  provided  thy  sensi- 
bilities would  not  be  too  much  affected  in  the 
narration.  While  we  know  it  is  replete  with 
honor  and  valour,  we  strongly  believe,  that  it 
must  be  equally  remarkable  and  rich  in  inci- 
dent and  situation.  A  life  of  heroism  and 
merit  is  public  property,  and  cannot  be  too 
universally  known  to  the  world,  for  all  such 
lives  must  prove  highly  emulative  to  after 
generations." 

Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  then,  unostenta- 
tiously, recounted  his  adventures,  commencing 
from  his  earliest  recollection,  to  which  the 
profoundest  attention  was  paid,  and  which 
elicited,  in  many  parts,  remarks  from  Saladine 
and  his  daughter,  the  fair  princess  Mera,  of 
the  liveliest  sympathetic  admiration  and  sa- 
tisfaction.    Like   beauty   which   requires  no 
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splendid  retinae  of  officers,  who  saluted  them 
with  mnch  respect. 

''  Again,  fitrewell/'  said  Saladine.  ''  May 
prosperous  gales  waft  thee,  safely,  to  thy  na- 
tire  shores,  and  let  thy  king  and  countrymen 
know  that  ours,  hereafter,  are  open  to  them, 
as  friends,  if  they  would  like  to  cultivate  our 
friendship,  and  the  arts  of  peace.  Adieu- 
adieu." 

"Adieu,  mighty  and  generous  prince, 
adieu,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  pressing  his  breast 
with  his  hand,  "  and  may  prosperity  and  hap- 
piness flourish  in  thy  land,  co-eternal  and  con- 
genial with  its  sun." 


•  atoffiafaininbi 
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Sir  Lionei^  for  &  loog  while,  was  too  much 
occupied  with  his  owo  feelings  to  observe  the 
powerru)  depressioD  of  spirits  under  which  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  now  laboured.  His  eye  was 
cast  down,  as  if  he  were  counting  the  sands 
over  which  he  mechanically  and  silently 
moved  with  his  horse. 

"  Why,  what  ails  thee,  Pembroke,  wherefore 
this  doleful  countenance?"  at  length,  inquired 
Sir  Lionel. 

"  I  know  not  what  aileth  me,  Lionel,"  said 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  "  but  I  feel  eiijoviiient 
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in  the  grief  which  sinks  me,  and  1  will  en- 
courage it  till  nature  gives  way  before  its  in- 
flaence." 

"Whence  this  sudden  sorrow,  Pembroke?" 
asked  his  friend,  in  a  tone  of  great  Bolicitude. 
"  My  own  cares  lie  heavy  on  my  mind,  but 
thy  affliction,  spring  itfrom  what  cause  it  may, 
aorely  affects  me." 

"  Alas,  Lionel,  my  peace  of  mind  is  lost  for 
ever,"  returned  the  earl, 

"  Hey-day,"  said  Sir  Lionel.—"  Impart  thy 
sorrows  to  thy  friend,  and  he  will  strive  to  heal 
them." 

"Think  it  not  unkind,  Lionel,  but  that  I 
never  can.  I  bid  adieu  to  joy  for  ever,  unless 
that  can  be  considered  joy,  in  feeling  a  plea- 
sure in  feeding  a  sorrow  which  is  too  deeply 
rooted  to  admit  of  relief,  even  at  the  hand  of 
ftiendship.  No,  the  cause  of  my  misery  shall 
fKriBh  with  me." 

"  Sorrow  shared  with  a  friend,  iB  half  lost," 
said  Sir  Lionel  nith  emphasis,  "so  let  me 
Iffam  thy  grief,  for  the  telling  of  it,  will  take 
off  its  keen  edge,  when  the  balm  of  sympathy 
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will  soothe  aad  alleviate,  if  not  wholly  re- 
more  it," 

"  My  grief  will  never  know  change,"  said 
the  earl  "The  cause  which  creates  it,  can, 
alone,  assuage  it : — the  bane  and  antidote — 
the  bane  exists,  but  its  antidote,  alas! — is  only 
in  the  grave." 

"  Thou  speakest  in  enigma,  Pembroke," 
said  Sir  Lionel.  "  Bethink  thee  better  of  it, 
and  let  me  learn  thy  sorrow,  lest  I  hare  caoK 
to  think  thou  doubtest  my  friendship  : — tme 
friendship  shares  weel  or  woe  with  its  ob- 
ject." 

"  I  know  thy  sensitive  heart,  Lionel,"  re- 
turned the  earl,  "and,  therefore,  would  spare 
thee  the  pang  of  knowing  the  wretchedness 
of  thy  friend,  which  is  out  of  thy  power  lo 
alter,  otherwise  than  to  increase  it,  which  the 
certainty  of  giving  thee  needless  pain,  by 
unfolding  it  to  ye,  would  occasion. — Lionel, 
press  me  no  further,"  and  the  unhappy  earl 
lowered  the  beaver  of  his  helmet,  u  if  to 
closet  himself  with  his  sorrows  from  all  fur- 
ther observation. 
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By  this  time,  the  gay  and  splendid  Saracea 
encampmeDt  had  sunk  upon  the  scene  some 
hours,  and  the  night  began  to  fall  in  a  lightiah 
grey,  spreading  a  soft  and  gentle  shade  over 
all  nature.  The  declining  sun  from  the  west, 
And  the  rising  moon  from  the  east  then  shed, 
together,  an  interfulgent  heam,  which  seemed 
to  uphold,  for  awhile,  the  advancing  mantle 
of  evening,  till  the  sun  receded  over  the  wave, 
leaving,  for  the  night,  the  pate  full  moon  to 
her  reign  of  loveliness  with  which  its  shades 
were  silvered. 

The  travellers  now  pitched  their  tents  with 
which  they  had  heen  provided,  refreshed  them- 
selves with  food  and  drink,  and  then  betook 
themselves  to  repose.  Nought  could  induce  the 
lEarl  of  Pembroke  to  take  refreshment,  and  he 
laid  himself  down,  not  to  sleep,  but,  by  a  show 
of  it,  to  ease  the  mind  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  had 
evinced  the  deepest  concern  for  his  friend's 
acate  and  heart-broken  misery.  As  soon  as  he 
thought  Sir  Lionel  was  soundly  sleeping,  he 
rose  up,  and  paced  the  sands  in  front  of  the 
tents,  giving  way  to  the  liveliest  despondency. 
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Uis  eye  was  on  the  firmament :  yet,  be  saw 
not  the  bright  moon  creeping  on  with  hei 
tr&in  of  silver  beams,  \a  which  the  stars 
twinkled,  but  added  no  light ;  nor  the  sea  of 
small  fieecy  wavy  clouds  which  brightened 
beneath  her  face,  and  melted  away  with  their 
brightness ;  no — the  beautiful  appearances  of 
the  heaveDs,  at  this  time,  were  lost  upon  him, 
though  the  heavy  clouds  of  sorrow,  which  bung 
over  his  mind,  wouldsurelyhave  been  ligbtened 
by  the  contemplation  of  them;  they  were  des- 
tined, however,  to  be  lessened  by  other  means. 

He  continued  to  pace  the  sands,  to  and  Iro, 
engrossed  by  a  woe  so  poignant  that  his  mind 
seemed  to  be  estranged  from  all  other  consi- 
derations. He  had  stepped  beyond  his  usual 
limits,  wbeu  his  attention  was  first  attracted 
by  the  sounds  of  an  instrument,  and  then  n- 
vetted,  unconsciously,  by  a  soft  and  mefo- 
dioos  voice,  which  accompanied  them  witb 
the  following  lines. 

**  M;  jofi  Ken  u  ftr  »  ihe  flowm  vtHty, 
That  dw  bight  ofibtt  ott  faM  wicba  tmaj. 
And  tikt  tevER  thai  eft  *ad  die  in  m  iMj, 
Tber  TOW,  to  Ed  iaU>  ta  rxrif  itr»j. 
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"  There  is  a  sorrow  like  to  thine,  Pem- 
brote,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  who  had  been  some 
time  watching,  unobserved,  the  motions  of 
his  friend,  and  whose  address,  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  air,  startled  the  earl.  "  Leam, 
therefore,  not  to  repine  uscleBsly,  for  there 
are  griefs  in  the  world,  as  great,  or  greater 
than  thine  own.  Come  in  to  thy  tent,  and 
seek  rest,  and  in  the  morning,  inform  me 
touching  thy  unhappiness." 

"  Lionel,  condemn  me  not,  but  I  really  hare 
felt  a  consolation  in  learning  that  another  is  as 
miserable  as  myself," returned  the  eaH.  "But 
tell  me,  Lionel,  whence  is  that  music  ?  It  is  not 
European;  it  is  of  eastern  melody,  soft,  pa- 
thetic and  bewailing.  I  could  wish  to  hear 
that  strain  again." 

"Thou  art  right,  Pembroke,  the  music  is 
of  the  east,  and  the  instrument  is  the  Israel- 
itish  harp,  the  chords  of  which  were  touched 
n2 
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by  DO  commoQ  hand.  1  know  not  of  it,  but 
hush  !  there  it  is  tkgain." 

The  same  strain  was  repealed,  but  without 
the  accompanimejit  of  the  voice.  They  ad- 
Tftuced  a  few  paces  ia  the  directioa  of  the 
sounds,  when  they  saw  a  slim  Sanicen  youth 
standing  in  the  moonshade  of  a  tent. 

"Why,  what  has  brought  thee  hither,  my 
good  hoy,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "  From  thysoDg, 
I  should  bespeak  thee  of  sorrow,  but  1  should 
hope,  that  it  could  not,  aheady,  have  waited 
on  thy  tender  years." 

"  Misfortune,  Sir,  is  not  a  respecter  of  age 
or  persoas,"  returned  the  Saracen  youth.  "I 
am,  though,  but  young  in  sorrow,  and  shall 
learn  to  bear  it  calmly,  by  wooing  the  passing 
hours  of  each  waning  night." 

"Thy  sorrows,  mayhap,  may  be  of  thine 
own  seeking,  my  doughty  philosopher.**  said 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 

"However  they  may  come.  Sir,"  said  the 
Saracen  youth,  in  a  faltering  voice,  "  suffice 
it,  that  grief  owns  me  for  a  son,  and  J  most 
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bear  me  under  the  misfortune  with  all  the 
fortitude  I  can  command." 

"  Right  bravely  said,  young  Sir,"  observed 
Sir  Lionel,  "  for,  by  contending  with  it,  you 
go  far  towards  mastering  it.  But  tell  me, 
why  art  thou  upon  our  little  party  ?  " 

"  I  seek.  Sir,  a  noble  firiton,  by  name,  Sii 
Lionel  de  Darbye,"  answered  the  Saracen 
youth.  "  In  true  faith  and  honor,  since  I  have 
DO  tye  to  bind  me  to  my  own  country,  I  would 
serve  him  in  some  light  capacity,  if  it  would 
please  him  to  engage  with  me," 

"And  what  could'st  thou  do,  poor  youth, 
if  I,  for  I  am  he  thou  seekest,  consented  to 
thy  wish  1 "  inquired  Sir  Lionel. 

"  I  would  tend  upon  thee.  Sir,  and  do  thy 
bidding,"  said  the  young  Saracen.  "  When 
it  pleasured  thee,  1  would  tune  my  harp,  and 
sing  to  thee  the  songs  of  my  country ;  such 
employment,  in  time,  might  help  to  drive 
away  the  grief  which  preys  upon  me.  lam 
told  thou  hast  pages  in  thy  country;  in  the 
capacity  of  a  page  I  would  tend  upon  thee." 

"Thy  request  is  somewhat  strange,  good 
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youth,"  said  Sir  Lionel.  "Answer  me  to  one 
thing : — how  came  ye  to  seek  me  out  ?  Know 
ye  that  we  are  on  our  way  from  Palestine  to 
our  own  country  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  answered  the  Saracen  youth, 
"and  hare,  since  now,  alas!  I  have  no  tUy 
to  hold  me  here,  a  strong  desire  to  visit  thy 
land,  and  with  one,  whose  honor  I  am  no 
stranger  to,  and  I  feel  that  I  can  rely  with 
confidence  upon  it,  for  care  and  good  treat- 
ment." 

"What,  hast  thou  no  friends,  good  youth?" 
asked  Sir  Lionel,  in  a  voice  expressive  of  deep 
sympathy,  "  Hast  thy  country  no  charms  for 
thee?  Could'et  thou  give  up  all,  in  a  roving 
8pirit,and  seek  a  home  among  strangers?  Have 
ye  well  considered  the  dangers  and  risks  ye 
will  run  in  the  experiment '.  " 

"  I  have.  Sir,' '  responded  the  Saracen  youth, 
with  a  little  hesitation.  "  The  wars  have  lost 
me  my  friends,  and  a  new  interest  ts  awakened 
in  my  mind  :  I  could  adopt  thy  country.  Sir, 
— nay,  any  country,  where  I  could  find  pro- 
tection, friendsbip,  and  affection." 
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"Well,  since  sucli  ia  thy  bent,  boy,"  re- 
turned Sir  Lionel,  "  thou  shalt  be  my  page, 
and  with  me,  I  trust  thou  wilt  again  find  the 
happiness  thou  hast  lost.  In  to  the  third, 
tent,  and  there  seek  rest  till  morning  opes 
her  flood-gates  of  light,  when  we  shall  proceed 
onwards  towards  the  coast." 

"Thank  thee,  kind  Sir,"  said  the  Saracen 
youth  bowing.  "  In  all  things  I  will  do  thy 
jileasure." 

"  Had'st  thou,  Lionel,  not  hare  agreed  to 
the  youth's  request,  X  would  have  proposed 
taking  him  myself,"  said  the  Earl  of  Pem- 
broke, on  his  departure.  "The  boy  has 
wrought  strangely  on  my  feelings,  and  has 
created  a  regard  in  my  mind  which  has  tended 
to  lessen  the  sorrows  of  my  heart." 

"  I  feel,  also,  a  deep  interest  in  the  youth," 
added  Sir  Lionel.  "  I  dare  say  it  will  not 
signify,  therefore,  I  will,  with  pleasure,  re- 
sign him  to  thy  care,  if  it  would  be  the  means 
of  affording  thee  ease  and  satisfaction." 

"The  boy  has  made  bis  election,  and,  pos- 
sibly, would  not  like  the  change,"  said  the  earl. 
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thou  art  already  tired  of  me,  1  will  away  back 
to  whence  I  came,  and  seek  to  wander  no 
more." 

"Take  it  not  so  to  heart,  boy,  it  shall  be 
as  ye  list,"  said  the  earl.  "  I  will  only  sti- 
pulate that  thou  ahalt,  occasionally,  play 
to  me  a  little;  that,  thou  wilt  do,  will  ye 
not?" 

"Aye,  that  I  will.  Sir,  and  do  aught  besides, 
but  own  thee  Lord,"  returned  the  Saracen 
page  gaily.  "A  sorrowing  knight  and  his 
sorrowing  page,  should  not  be  met  with  to- 
gether in  a  day's  march,  the  cypress  and  wil- 
low would  only  be  wanted  to  exhibit,  to  effect, 
the  grim  front  and  visage  of  grief." 

Fidelfo  now  entered  to  announce  that  the 
rest  of  the  tents  were  raised,  and  the  camels 
(a  dozen  of  which  had  been  placed  at  their 
disposal,  some  of  them  loaded  with  the  most 
costly  and  rare  presents  from  the  emperor) 
and  soldiers,  were  ready  for  marching,  and 
only  waited  for  orders  to  set  forward. 

"  Command  them  on,  Fidelfo,  the  moment 
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our  tent  is  raised,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  issuing 
from  it,  "And,  Fidelfo,  see  thou  that  this 
Satacen  youth  meets,  from  our  party,  the  re- 
spect due  to  him  as  my  page.  I  would  hive 
him  treated  with  all  kindness." 

They  now  prosecuted  their  journey  without 
more  delay,  the  Saracen  page,  from  choice, 
having  a  seat  made  for  him,  upon  the  back  of 
one  of  the  camels.  A  few  solitary  cabim, 
here  and  there,  presented  themselves  on  their 
way,  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  prospect  was 
a  broad  waste  of  brown  sands.  Towards 
evening,  they  observed  the  print  of  the  feet 
of  some  large  animals,  but  which  was  so  in- 
distinct that  no  satisfactory  conclusion  could 
be  drawn  as  of  what  animals  it  belonged, 
though  they  could  see  it  was  not  the  print  of 
the  feet  of  camels,  or  horses. 

They  again  pitched  their  tents  for  the  night. 
Sir  Lionel  giving  orders  for  a  watch  to  be 
maintained  throughout  the  night,  but  relieved 
every  hour,  in  order  that  the  necessary  duty 
should  fall  lightly  on  all,  and,  thereby,  afford 
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every  one  an  ample  period  foe  a  requisite  re- 
pose. 

The  nigbt  set  in  dark.  The  moon  was 
shrouded  in  black  clouds,  and  yielded  no 
light.  The  two  young  knights  had  watched 
the  closing  in  of  evening,  seated  in  front  of 
their  tent,  listening  to  the  playing  and  sing- 
ing of  a  few  beautiful  national  airs  by  the 
Saracen  page,  in  whom  the  Earl  of  Pembroke 
took  more  and  more  delight. 

The  griefs  of  his  mind  seemed  soothed  from 
the  tone  of  wildness,  extravagance  and  de- 
spondency, which,  at  first,  had  marked  their 
influence,  to  a  determined,  calm,  but  settled 
melancholy. 

Sir  Lionel  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  leara  or 
surmise  the  cause  of  the  change  which  had 
so  suddenly  seized  bis  friend.  The  keenness 
of  bis  lament  for  the  loss  of  bis  father,  the 
Earl  Richard,  had  greatly  worn  off  in  the 
lapse  of  time  since,  and  he  knew  not  of 
any  fresh  loss  he  had  sustained,  or  what 
occasion  there  could  be  for  the  affliction  he 
laboured  under.    He,  finally,    attributed    the 
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of  Uie  devoted  yonth,  od  the  instant  of  which 
to  seize  its  prey.  The  voracious  beast  uow 
licked  the  hand  which  biing  motionletis  over 
the  side  of  the  couch. 

The  earl  was  pluoged  into  an  agooy  of  fear, 
for  the  life  of  the  youth.  Not  a  moment  was 
to  be  lost,  and,  yet,  what  was  be  to  do  ?  To 
disturb  Sir  Lionel,  would  also  rouse  the  spirit 
of  the  tiger,  which,  he  knew,  was  only  cun- 
ningly passive,  and  the  act  might  be,  at  the 
iBomeut,  fatal  to  the  page.  To  call  the  senti- 
nel to  him,  would  be  equally  unwise.  A 
desperate  effort  of  bis  own,  he  felt  convinced, 
alone  could  save  bim. 

The  rough  tongue  of  the  creature,  passed  a 
few  times  more  over  the  band,  would  have 
■tarted  the  blood,  and  it,  then,  would  have 
wailed  for  nought  else,  but  have  instantly 
seized  the  hapless  page,  and  bounded  away 
with  bim. 

The  earl  had  forgotten  where  his  sword  and 
Bpear  were  placed,  but  on  the  instant  of  the 
difficulty,  the  moon  shot  a  pale  beam  on  the 
polished  sword,  and  a  leap  from  his  couch. 
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the  next  moment,  placed  it  in  his  grasp.  The 
tiger,  excited  by  the  noise  made  in  this  move- 
ment of  the  earl's,  rose  up,  and  plunged  for- 
ward with  its  fore  paws  upon  the  sleeping 
youth,  and  took  a  mortal  grip  of  his  delicately 
formed  person.  As  quickly,  the  sword  of  the 
earl  had  passed  through  its  cheeks,  betweea 
the  jaws,  and  severely  wounded  the  tongue, 
when  the  savage  animal,  with  a  nimble  bound 
from  the  couch,  forsook  its  youthful  victim, 
and,  with  a  bellow  of  pain,  turned  upon  its 
assailant  who  had  not  had  time  to  recover  his 
sword  from  the  thrust  which  was  given  with 
all  his  might,  and  who  it  instantly  laid  low 
upon  the  sands  by  a  tremendous  stroke  of 
one  of  its  fore  paws. 

The  young  Saracen  was  now  roused,  not 
only  by  the  rough  usage  his  person  had  sus- 
tained, but  by  the  loud  roar  of  the  tiger,  and 
as,  in  the  greatest  alarm,  he  raised  his  head 
from  the  couch,  he  saw,  in  the  moonshine, 
the  tiger  over  a  prostrate  body,  whose,  he  did 
not  distinguish,  and  he  screamed  aloud  for 
help. 
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Sir  Lionel,  whose  couch  was  a  little  ahead 
of  the  earl's,  was,  already,  awakened  by  the 
belowing  cries  of  the  tiger,  and  directed  his 
quickened  glance  to  the  light  part  of  the  tent, 
and,  in  dismay.witnessed  the  frightful  struggle, 
of  which  it  was  then  the  sceae.  The  niomeat 
after,  saw  him  on  his  legs,  spear  in  hand,  with 
which  he  made  a  thrust  against  the  side  of 
the  ferocious  brute,  so  true  and  strong,  that 
it  instantly  rolled  over,  and,  with  a  roar,  so 
piercingly  loud  that  it  awoke  the  inmates  of 
the  smalt  encampment,  fell  dead,  first  curling 
up  its  lege,  and,  then,  stretching  them  out, 
powerless  in  death,  and  extending  wide  its 
bleeding  mouth,  showed,  conspicuously,  a  set 
of  fearful  tusks. 

The  young  knight  then  raised  up  his  friend, 
who  was  senseless  and  bleeding.  By  this  time, 
the  tent  was  surrounded  by  anxious  specta- 
tors,  one  of  whom  brought  a  kindled  link,  and 
as  its  glare  fell  upon  the  bleeding  body  of  the 
lifeless  Pembroke,  the  Saracen  page  uttered 
a  heart  rending  scream,  and  swooned  away. 

The  cool  night  air,  which  now  entered  the 
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tent  by  puffs,  restored  the  earl  to  life,  uid 
also  the  page,  whose  inaensibiUty  had  not 
been  observed  in  the  general  confusion  which 
prevailed . 

"Where  is  the  Saracen  page,  is  he  safe?" 
inquired  the  earl^  on  recovering  the  use  of  bis 
faculties. 

"  Here  I  am,  Sir,  and  safe,"  exclaimed  the 
Saracen  page.  "  But,  how  is  it  that  ye  are 
bleeding  ?  was  it  thee  beneath  the  paws  of  the 
tiger  1 "  which  inquiry  he  made  trembliog 
with  agitation. 

"  I  am  not  much  hurt  by  the  eacounter, 
good  page,"  answered  the  eart.  "Thy  life 
was  more  in  peril :  look  at  thy  right  hand." 

On  examination,  the  back  of  the  right 
band  of  the  page  was  found  to  be  a  little 
flayed,  and  looked  iufiamed,  occasioned  by 
the  tiger's  tongue.  An  explanation  was  then 
given,  the  particulars  of  which  struck  all  with 
the  greatest  astonishnient.  No  blame  could 
be  attached  to  the  sentinels,  for  the  ventore- 
Bome  intruder  had  stolen  upon  the  small  party, 
in  the  darkness,  unperceived. 
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Greatly  to  every  one's  satisfaction,  the  Earl 
of  Pembroke  had  not  suifered  any  serious 
damage,  the  biood  upoa  him  being,  prioci- 
pally,  that  of  the  tiger,  nor  was  the  Saracen 
page  much  bruised. 

The  morning,  however,  was  far  advanced 
upon  the  noon,  ere  the  small  party  of  Chris- 
tians were  in  a  conditioa  to  proceed  on  their 
journey,  which  they  then  continued  through 
that  day,  rested  the  next  night,  and  renewed 
it  on  the  following  day,  towards  the  close  of 
which,  they  again  encamped  for  the  night. 

The  evening  was  unusually  calm  and  beau- 
tiful. Not  a  cloud  was  to  be  seen,  but  still 
the  waning  sun  was  seen  through  a  light  hazy 
atmosphere  which  was  illuniined  with  his  rays, 
and  which  appeared  a  thin  doating  airy  mass 
of  the  colour  of  gold.  The  face  of  nature  was 
tinged  with  a  glowing  hue  of  reddish  yellow. 
The  splendour  of  the  scene,  which  was  un- 
usual, even  for  the  Asiatic  clime,  was  en- 
joyed, in  raptures,  by  the  European  travellers, 
who  were  seated  in  a  circle,  in  front  of  their 


soners;  let  us  see  how  many  there  are  of 
thetn." 

While  the  horses,  camels,  and  spoila,  were 
beiDg  collected  on  one  spot,  the  unfortunate 
Christians  were  being  drawn  together  before 
the  Arab  chief,  who  remained  mounted. 

The  light  of  many  links  glared  on  the  mid- 
night gloom,  and  exhibited  the  ferocious 
visages,  of  the  lawless  Arabs,  to  their  devoted 
prisoners.  The  savage  appearances,  and  the 
wild  description  of  accoutrements  of  the  men, 
contrasted,  widely,  with  those  of  their  chief, 
whose  tout  ensemble  wore  the  air  of  a  court, 
and  not  that  of  the  chief  of  a  wild  horde  of 
roving  banditti,  for  such  they  were,  though, 
they  conformed,  greatly,  to  the  laws  of  the 
empire,  frequently  formed  part  of  the  army 
of  the  faithful,  and  were  esteemed  good  Ma- 
hometans, deviating  only  in  two  slight  mat- 
ters from  the  principles  of  their  faith — prac- 
tising plunder  and  robbery  of  the  caravans 
of  the  travelling  merchants,  and  in  meeting 
with  resistance,  putting  all  who  accompanied 
them  to  the  sword,  though,  at  times,  they  were 
fi2 
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ninety  masculine,  and  there  was  a  mixture  of 
masculine  firmness,  and  feminine  indecision 
and  weakness  in  her  character.  Yet  she  was 
capable  of  forming  a  determined  resolution, 
which  nothing  could  shake,  and  which  had  been 
proved,  in  various  instances,  in  the  persona  of 
many  luckless  straggling  Christian  soldiers, 
who  had  the  misfortune  of  falling  in  the  way 
of  her  tribe — they  had,  to  a  man,  perished. 

"  I  demand  to  know,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  who 
was  without  bia  helmet,  in  a  tone  and  attitude 
of  digoity,  "  I  demand  to  know,  the  reason  of 
this  unjust  and  faithless  outrage.  We  are 
travelling  to  the  coast  for  embarkation,  oa 
the  faith  of  a  truce,  granted  to  our  king,  his 
people,  and  friends." 

"  I  know  of  no  truce,"  answered  the  Ama- 
zon-chief, "  nor  will  I  respect  one.  What 
faith  and  justness  were  there,  in  ye're  coming 
hither  to  ravage  and  despoil?  Answer  me  to 
that,  and  then  I  may  learn,  why  they  should 
be  observed  towards  thee." 

"  In  broad  and  open  warfare,  we  came,*' 
retnrned  Sir  Lionel,  "  and  in  broad  and  open 


showed  more  clearly,  the  hectic  of  paBsion, 
with  which  her  cheeks  were  flushed, 

"  I  do.  Christian,"  aDswered  the  AmazoQ- 
chief,  assuming  a  milder  tone.  "  'Tia  Sala- 
dine'fi  signet,  the  repreaeatatiTe  of  his  impe- 
rial self  and  power,  I  gave  the  emperor  the 
brilliant  set  therein.  Comrades  unhand  the 
Christians,  for  awhile. —  Briton,  tell  me  of 
that  ring,  for  on  it  rest  thy  safety,  and  the 
safety  of  thy  followers." 

"It  was  the  gift  of  the  noble  Saladine,  to 
secure  our  freedom  through  his  dominions," 
quickly  returned  Sir  Lionel. 

"  Enough,  Christian,"  said  the  Amazon- 
chief.  "  But  why  was  it  not  shown  before? 
Ye  would  then  have  been  spared  this  injury, 
and  I  the  remorse  of  having  inflicted  it.  That 
ring  is  never  entrusted  but  to  those  who  well 
merit  its  protection;  and,  Briton,  somewhat 
to  atone  for  my  treatment  of  thee,  name  what 
service  I  can  render  thee,  and  I  shall  feel  too 
happy  in  the  performance.  But  of  that  on  the 
morrow.  In  the  meanwhile,  1  shall  be  glad  to 
be  thy  guest," 
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whose  charms  had  fascinated  hia  heart,  and 
had  been  the  source  of  his  wretchedness. 

Thus  taken  by  surprise,  the  princess, 
blushing  with  confusion,  owned  a  reciprocal 
flame  for  the  earl,  who  was  in  the  act  of 
pouring  forth  the  lively  transports  of  his  love, 
and  gratitude,  when  his  friend  entered. 

Sir  Lionel  was  smitten  with  the  most  pain- 
ful feelings  of  regret  and  anxiety  at  the 
occurrence.  To  conceal  the  knowledge  of 
the  discovery  from  his  soldiers,  and  from  the 
Arabs,  was  bis  first  care.  He  advised  the 
continuance  of  the  page's  disguise,  and  had 
a  tent  prepared  for  the  sole  use  of  the  prin- 
cess, charging  bis  esquire's  particular  care 
and  caution  to  prevent  its  being  in  the  least 
intruded  upon. 

By  the  time  the  turban  was  resumed,  the 
chief  of  the  Arabs  entered. 

"  You  see,  Briton,"  said  the  Amazon-chief, 
sticking  her  spear  in  the  sand,  and  fixing  her 
bright  shield  to  its  heat),  "  that  I  place  un- 
bounded confidence  in  thee.  I  am  induced 
to  it,  by  ye  having  a  ring,  which  implies  de- 
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to  give  a  most  apriglitly  turn  to  her  conversa- 
tioD,  in  which  her  merits  and  fallings  deve- 
loped themselves  with  the  most  natural  effect. 
She  took  great  delight  in  speaking  of  the 
emperor,  whose  attachment  for  her,  in  her 
youthful  days,  she  described  in  the  moat  glow- 
ing terms. 

"  That  affection,  Briton,"  said  the  Amazon- 
chief,  with  a  deep  sigh,  in  continuation  of 
her  previous  remarks,  "  has  passed  away,  and 
with  its  loss,  my  heart  is  steeled  against 
either  the  delights  or  the  torments  of  love. 
Yes — Mars  is  now  the  god  of  my  idolatry, 
end  a  wild,  roving  life  the  object  of  my  ado- 
ration, though,  there  was  a  time,  when  the 
affections  of  my  mind  were  as  gentle,  as  its 
passions,  now  are  harsh  and  masculine.  The 
constitutional  mildness  of  my  disposition,  will 
still,  occasionally,  have  the  mastery  over  the 
force  of  habit,  and  cause  me  to  regret  having 
strayed  from  the  flowery  to  the  thorny  paths 
of  life,  but  which  still  have  their  charms, 
though  they  are  of  a  kind  unsuited  to  our 
sex." 
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a  familiarity  in  habitual  cruelty,  could  be  the 
lively,  vivacious,  and  entertaining  guest  in 
his  tent.  The  objectionable  prejudice,  how- 
ever, wore  off,  and  by  the  time  when  the 
morning  light  eclipsed  that  of  the  links, 
which  had  been  burning  throughout  the  latter 
part  of  the  night,  his  feelings  would  have 
warranted  the  exclamation,  "  this  personage 
was  equal  to  the  high  destiny  to  which  she 
was  born,  but  from  which,  in  an  evil  hour, 
she  has  haplessly  strayed." 

The  Amazon-chief,  now  broached  the  sub- 
ject of  their  jouruey,  and  observed,  "  noble 
Briton,  the  circumstances  attending  our  meet- 
ing, wore  an  evil  aspect,  but  this  will  not  be 
the  first  time  of  good  springing  out  of  evil, 
and  I  trust,  before  we  part,  to  make  ye  sen- 
sible tbat  an  Arab  is  as  true  in  friendship,  as 
be  is  terrible  in  enmity.  Our  way  lies  to- 
wards the  coast,  and  I  and  my  tribe,  will  at- 
tend ye,  in  safety,  to  a  port  for  embarkation. 
From  what  city  on  the  sea  did'st  thou  purpose 
taking  shipping  V 

"  From  Acre,"  answered  Sir  Lionel.    "  But 
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My  resolve  is  fixed.  The  AuiazoD-chief 
has  kindly  offered  directioa  and  protec- 
tion to  the  coast,  avail  thyself  and  thy  fol- 
lowers, of  it.  I  and  my  faithful  esquire 
will  retrace  our  steps  alone,  and  restore  the 
page  to  a  parent,  whose  peace  of  mind  and 
honor  is  as  dear,  nay,  dearer  to  me  than  mine 
own." 

Sir  Lionel  was  on  the  point  of  leaving  the 
tent,  when  the  EbiI  of  Pembroke  arrested  hii 
steps,  by  the  silk  scarf  which  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  Lady  Boaa. 

"Thou  hast  loved,  Lionel,  this  scarf  is  a 
pledge  of  affection,"  said  the  earl.  *'  Have 
then  a  fellow  feeling  for  me,  and  leave  me  not 
in  anger.  No  man  has  loved  with  a  flame, 
though  so  sudden,  so  ardent  as  that  which 
will  consume  me.  Judge,  therefore,  of  mine 
by  what  your  own  feelings  would  be,  if  the 
cup  of  bliss,  juBt  reaching  thy  lips,  were 
dashed  away." 

"  Shall  I  judge  thee  by  myself?"  asked  Sir 
Lionel.  "  Thy  love  may  be  more  violent, 
Pembroke,    but  not  more  true,    pure,    and 
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lasting  than  mine.  If  a  wish,  a  thought,  of 
gaJDint^  the  dear  object  of  my  silent  aspira- 
tions, by  dishonorable  means,  or  at  the  hazard 
of  a  parent's  happinesB,  could  arise  to  my 
mind,  I  would  trample  under  my  feet  this 
pledge  of  affection,  and  the  sweet  object  of 
its  tender  associations,  sbould  at  once,  be 
banished  from  my  breast,  though,  in  the  at- 
tempt, 1  yielded  up  my  life. — With  the  loss 
of  his  honor,  I  lose  my  friend." 

Sir  Lionel  again  moved  to  leave,  but  was 
still  prevented  by  the  earl,  who  hung  about 
him  with  overpowering  feelings.  "My  dear 
Lionel,  ye  have  conquered  me,  pray,  pray  for- 
give me.  The  violence  of  my  passion  would 
have  led  me  from  the  path  of  honor,  which 
thou  hast  kept  me  steady  iii,  and  let  this  em- 
brace be  a  pledge  that  I  am  still  worthy  of 
being  thy  friend,  though  my  heart  breaks  in 
the  effort." 

"Spoken, — spoken  as  my  friend,  and  now 
come  to  my  heart,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  falling 
into  the  arms  of  the  earl. 

The  Amazon-chitf  stooda  silent,  wondering. 
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**  we  have  come  to  inqnire  how  it  fiuses  with 
thee,  and  to  learn  thy  pleasure'  as  td  thy  fit- 
tnre  intentions'.  Our  services,  fair  lady,  are 
at  thy  command.-  The  great  prince,  thy  noble 
father—"      ' 

"  Name  not  the  emperor,  Sir  Lionel,  lest 
ye  wish  to  break  my  heart,**  said  the  Princess 
Mera,  bursting  intb  an  agotty  of  tears,  and 
turning  aside  her  Ace.  "I  aitt  unworthy  of 
being  his  daughter.** 

''  Be  not  thus  affected,  noble  princess,** 
said  Sir  Lionel,  who  was  himself  melted  into 
tears,  at  witnessing  her  distress,  whilst  the 
feelings  of  the  earl  were  too  great  fo^  his  en- 
durance, and  for  fear  that  his  emotion  might 
increase  the  lively  grief  of  the  princess,  he 
quitted  the  tent.  ^  I  came  here  to  restore 
thy  peace  of  mind,  which,  the  discovery  of 
the  passing  night,  was  so  calculated  to  se- 
riously affect.'* 

*'  Alas !  Sir  Lionel,  my  happiness  is  de- 
stroyed for  ever,**  returned  the  princess,  sob- 
bing most  bitterly. 

^  Not  so,  fond  aiid  gentle  daughter  of  a 
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be  speedily  relieved  of  a  woe,  springing  from 
a  source  that  should  only  be  one  of  joy  to 
him.     Let  us  away  this  instant." 

"  Most  noble  princess,  thy  commands  and 
wishes  shall  be  obeyed,"  said  Sir  Lionel, 
whose  eyes  sparkled  the  ecstasies  of  bis  feel- 
ings. "The  Amazon-chief  is  still  with  us,  but 
will,  no  doubt,  leave  anon.  Be  pleased  to 
keep  thy  tent  till  then,  and  when  all  is  ready, 
I  will  conduct  thee  forth,  in  secrecy  and  joy, 
to  the  bappy  meeting." 

Sir  Lionel,  on  bis  way  from  the  princess, 
encountered  his  esquire,  who  he  enjoined, 
most  Btiictly,  to  allow  of  no  one  to  enter  the 
tent,  or  disturb,  in  any  way,  his  page.  Ft- 
delfo  obeyed,  to  the  letter,  his  master's  ordera, 
but  wondered  that  so  much  deference  and  re- 
Bpect  should  be  paid  to  a  page. 

The  Amazon-chief  showed  no  disposition 
to  separate,  but  Sir  Lionel's  anxiety  for  the 
princess,  overcame  every  scruple,  and  he  an- 
nounced to  her  the  necessity  be  was  under  of 
instantly  retracing  their  steps  and  parting. 
The  Arab  chief,  and  her   six  attendants  wre 
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powerful  feelings  of  her  mind,  but  for  the 
encouraging  and  iaspiring  attentionB,  and 
speech  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  was  scarcely  leas 
agitated  than  the  princess,  or  le»B  moved 
than  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  whose  wretched- 
neaa  he,  unavailingly,  strove  to  soothe  or  re- 
lieve. 

The  affections  of  the  princess  and  the  earl, 
were  mutually  sudden,  strong,  sincere,  aad 
pure,  and  under  its  overwhelming  influence, 
which  she  in  vain  strove  to  struggle  with, 
she  was  induced  to  assume  the  disguise  of  a 
Saracen  youth,  and  follow  the  Christian  party, 
whose  speedy  departure,  scarcely  left  time  fov 
the  mind  to  dwell  upon  the  imprudent  design, 
which  was  executed  as  soon  as  formed.  The 
princess  felt  as  if  all  her  happiness  parted 
from  her,  with  the  strangers,  and  in  following 
and  joining  them,  she  considered  she  was 
taking  the  only  course  left  for  regaining  that 
which  she  had  lost.  But  she  had  scarcely 
put  on  the  disguise,  ere  an  uudefinable  grief 
of  another  cast,  took  full  possession  of  her 
mind,  and  ought  to  have  convinced  her  that 
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of  Sir  Lionel's,  but  still  it  was  of  a  most 
pleasing  favor ;  and  the  generous  frankness  of 
his  disposition,  and  the  romantic  fervor  of 
his  friendship  for  the  young  knight,  were 
well  calculated  to  inspire  the  deepest  esteem, 
and  with  a  young  and  sensitive  female  heart, 
with  which  such  sentiments  are  peculiarly  in 
unison,  no  wonder  they  should  have  the  effect 
of  causing  it  to  yield  its  affections  with  un- 
governable sway. 

The  return  of  the  Christians  was  soon 
known  throughout  the  Saracen  encampment, 
and  while  the  princess  made  her  way  to  her 
ladies  to  effect  the  proper  change  in  her  ha- 
biliments. Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye  proceeded  to 
the  imperial  tent  which  was  the  scene  of 
wailing,  and  the  abode  of  grief.  As  he  ap- 
proached, he  was  met  by  the  cup-bearer,  who 
came  from  the  emperor  to  desire  his  attend- 
ance. 

"Welcome  back,  noble  Briton,"  said  the 
emperor,  "  though  thou  comest  at  a  time  when 
our  soul  is  a  prey  to  the  heaviest  sorrow.  The 


endeariDg  exclamations  of  "  dear  father," 
"  dear  child,"  died  upon  tbeir  lips,  and  they 
then  continued  silent,  in  a  rapture  of  joy. 
The  lively  cheers,  from  without,  of  the  Sara- 
cea  soldiery,  who  flocked  round  the  imperial 
teat  to  be  participators  of  their  emperor's 
satisfaction,  mingled  with  those  of  the  few 
Christians,  and  added  much  to  the  deep  in- 
terest of  the  scene. 

The  sublime  and  glowing  triumphs  of  rec- 
titude, swelled  in  the  heart  and  soul  of  Sir 
Lionel  to  an  overflow;  and  leaving  the  em- 
peror and  the  princess  alone  together  to  enjoy 
the  transports  of  their  happiness,  without 
interruption,  he  glided,  unperceived,  from  the 
tent,  enjoying  a  delight  and  gratification  equal 
to  that  of  which  he  had  been  the  source. 

He  immediately  sought  his  friend  to  aSbrd 
hiB  mind  all  the  consolation  bis  despairing 
state  would  admit  of,  for  the  earl  had  given 
way  to  a  fit  of  despondency  quite  heart-rend- 
ing to  look  upon. 

To  please  the  emperor,  the  two  young 
knights  consented  to  remain  a  week  longer, 
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which  their  happiness — nay  their  lives,  were 
involved,  likely  to  terminate  fatally  to  both. 
He  thought,  at  first,  his  attachment  too  pre- 
sumptuous to  disclose,  which  was  the  occa- 
sion  of  all  the  early  wretctiednes  he  suffered 
to  prey  upon  him  in  secret. 

But  as  the  time  approached  for  the  long, 
and  for  ever,  farewell,  love  triumphed  over 
every  other  consideration.  And  when  the 
earl  considered  the  sacrifice  the  princess 
would  have  made  for  him — an  abandonment 
of  country,  and  above  all, — a  doating  parent 
who  would  have  been  left  to  sorrow, — his  soul 
melted  within  him,  and  the  generosity  of  his 
disposition  came  to  the  aid  of  the  claim 
which  so  confiding  and  signal  an  instance  of 
the  power  of  affection  in  a  high  born  prin- 
cess, had  upon  his  consideration,  when  he 
determined  not  to  be  outdone  in  proofs  of  an 
exalted  passion,  so,  at  lest,  he  consented  to 
conform,  cheerfully,  to  the  conditions  imposed, 
and  in  receiving  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Mera, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke  became  a  good  Maho- 
metan,  instead  of  remaining  a  good  Christian, 
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illustrious  conduct  of  the  former,  was  so 
overcoming,  that  it  was,  with  difficulty,  the 
two  friends  could  tear  themselves  away  from 
each  other's  arms. 

At  length,  the  final  separation  was  made, 
and  ere  long,  the  glittering  ornaments  of  the 
Saracen  encampment  dwindled  on  the  sands 
before  the  view,  and  appeared  but  the  larger 
particles  of  the  sands,  brilliantly  shining  with 
the  clear  and  splendid  sun. 
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At  last  icitelligence  reached  Britain  of  the 
progress  the  wars  were  making  in  Asia, 
brought  over  by  a  few  runaways  from  the 
scene  of  contest,  but  their  accounts  were  so 
contradictory  and  extravagant,  that  nothing 
very  satisfactory  could  be  deduced  from  them, 
beyond  the  facts  that  the  infidels  were  giving 
way  before  the  brave  crusaders,  who  were 
penetrating  into  the  interior. 

Now  a  general  rumour  spread,  that  a 
bloody  battle — the  battle  of  the  mist — had 
been  fought  in  the  night-time  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  the  infidels,  and  that  the  Chris- 
tian army  was  advancing  upon  Ashkelon  with 
a  determination  of  assaulting  that  strong  hold 
of  the  infidels. 

Some  time  then  elapsed  without  any  fresh 
tidtngB  reaching  the  Castle,  from  whence, 
another  messenger  was  seat  to  the  scene  of 
war.  The  vesBel  which  conveyed  him  from  the 
shores  of  Britain,  was,  unfortunately,  wrecked 
upon  the  coast  of  Normandy,  in  which  country, 
he  was  detained,  for  a  long  while  after,  with 
a  violent  fever,  brought  on  by  the  hardships 
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was  fast  recovering  from  her  indiBpositioa, 
caused  the  latter  to  lose  the  keen  sense,  in 
a  measure,  of  her  own  griefs,  in  her  endea- 
vours to  lessen  those  of  the  lady-maiden. 

One  day  the  Lady  Bona  felt  more  than 
usually  unhappy,  and  she  arrived  at  the  Re- 
treat earlier  than  customary.  The  lady-abbess 
was  in  the  garden  of  the  Monaetery,  seated  in 
an  alcove,  formed  of  variegated  laurel  trees 
and  laureltinas,  with  whoiie  leaves  and 
branches,  were  entwined  the  jasmine  and 
honey-suckle,  in  wild,  but  the  most  luxu- 
riant profusion.  Thither,  the  gentle  lady- 
maiden,  followed. 

"  Welcome,  my  sweet  young  lady,  I  was 
wishing  for  thy  company,"  said  the  lady 
abbess,  on  seeing  her  approach,  by  the  avenue 
of  rose  trees,  sweet  peas,  and  dahlias,  which 
led  to  the  alcove.  "  But  why  so  aad,  my  dear. 
Come  sit  thee  down  by  my  side,  and  let  me 
know  the  cause  of  this  unhappiness,  which  we 
must  not  allow  longer  to  be  indulged  in,  for 
I  have  noticed  it  get  daily  more  marked." 
q2 
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out  JDtereBt.  Ttie  tnle  of  my  misfortunes,  has 
hitherto  been  buried  here  with  me,  and  has 
not  escaped  my  lips." 

The  lady-maidea  expressed  her  lively  thanks 
for  the  confidence  which  tbe  lady  abbesa  in- 
tended to  repose  in  her,  and  then  felt  her 
own  anxieties  much  lessened,  in  listening  to 
the  following  brief,  but  affecting  narrative 
from  the  lady  abbess. 

"  I  was  the  only  daughter  of  Hypolite  de 
Sacville,  a  distinguished  Norman  nobleman," 
commenced  the  lady  abbess  in  a  faltering 
voice,  "  and  like  thyself,  my  dear,  I  was  the 
object  of  the  tenderest  regards  of  my  adored 
parents,  and  my  joys  and  happiness  increased 
with  my  growth.  My  days  rolled  on  in  an 
uninterrupted  round  of  pleasure  and  delight, 
of  that  social  sterling  order  in  which  those  of 
ray  parents  were  so  interwoven  with  mine, 
and  mine  with  theirs,  that  our  domestic  circle 
was  a  concentration  of  human  bliss,  rarely  to 
be  met  with. 

"A  fresh  day  either  witnessed  a  continu- 
ance   of   our    happiness,    or    opened    fresh 
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for  magniticeDce  of  dress,  or  an  imposing  and 
warlike  mien.  In  their  splendid  number, 
there  was  one  who  was  the  object  of  universal 
interest,  esteem,  and  admiration  with  the 
ladies,  and  of  envy  and  jealousy  with  his 
contemporaries. 

"  At  every  bout,  he  won  the  prize  by  his 
superior  skill  and  dexterity.  At  length  an 
herculean  Norman  knight  entered  the  lists, 
for  a  passage  at  arms,  against  the  noble  Bri- 
ton, whose  slender,  though  manly  frame,  ap- 
peared very  unequal  to  the  encounter.  Id  the 
Norman  knight,  (whose  renown  and  exploits, 
together  with  his  great  strength,  were  of  the 
first  order,}  centered  the  hopes  of  the  defeated 
and  their  friends,  that  the  noble  Britoo  had, 
at  last,  met  with  his  master,  and  that  his  ca- 
reer of  success  was  now  over. 

"  The  trumpets  sounded  the  onset  with  a 
shrill  blast,  and  in  rode,  immediately,  into  the 
arena,  the  two  combatants,  mounted  upon 
horses,  equally  powerful.  The  difference  in 
the   personal   size   of  the    Norman   and   the 
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tors  was  given  to  me  ?  His  43rk  blue  eye 
glistened  with  a  steady  glance  towards  me, 
as  he  adjusted  his  helmet  for  the  contest, 
which  was  no  sooner  done  than  the  heralds 
BO  loudly  sounded,  for  the  last  time,  their 
trumpets,  that  the  distant  h  ills  re-echoed  with 
the  blasts. 

"  My  soul  sickened  within  me,  but  the 
war-trumpets  had  the  effect  of  dissipating,  in 
a  degree,  my  fears,  and  1  witnessed  the  con- 
flict with  a  corresponding  share  of  hope  and 
confidence. 

"The  combatants  now  wheeled  their  steeds 
opposite  to  each  other,  across  the  circle, 
placed  their  spears  in  rest,  and  putting  spurs 
to  their  horses,  encountered  one  another,  in 
the  centre,  with  a  tremendous  power.  At  the 
same  moment,  by  one  of  those  casualties 
which  often  happen  but  are  unaccountable, 
the  horse  of  the  noble  Briton  stumbled,  which, 
together  with  the  force  of  the  shock,  threw 
him  from  bis  seat  to  the  ground. 

"  My  agitation,  my  dear,  at  the  untoward 
accident,  vtaa  excessive,  but  ere  the  Norman 
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beauty  and  chivalry  of  gallant  Europe,  could 
not  do  otherwise  than  accept  the  defiance, 
though  there  were  but  few  present  who  did 
not  quake  for  the  result. 

"  The  Knight-Briton,  on  the  instant,  dis- 
mouRted,  gave  the  rein  of  his  steed  to  his  es- 
quire, raised  the  gauntlet  from  the  ground, 
returned  it  to  the  Norman  knight,  and  drew 
forth  his  polished  blade.  The  trumpets  again 
sounded,  whose  shrill  and  warlike  notes  now 
struck  a  chill  to  my  soul.  The  moment  after, 
the  two  knights  were  in  fierce  and  deadly 
conflict.  Their  swords,  now  and  again,  drew 
forth  sparks  of  fire  as  they  clashed,  and  their 
Stout  strokes  also  produced  fire  from  their 
shields  and  mail,  yet  hitherto,  without  any 
particular  efiect  or  advantage  to  either  war- 
rior. 

"The  Norman  knight,  however,  grew  wilder 
in  his  hlows,  which  gave  the  gallant  Briton 
the  opportunity  of  exhibiting  his  cool  scien- 
tific fikill  with  the  sword,  which  neutralized 
the  gigantic  strength  and  power  with  which 
the  Norman  blade  was  wielded.    The  Knight- 


my  dear,  what  was  of  infinite  more  value, 
in  my  sight,  than  all  these  costly  presentB, 
in  raising  his  helmet  from  his  head,  the 
sparkling  gaze  of  his  eyes  informed  me,  that 
with  them  he  also  gave  me  his  heart. 

"  I  was  enjoying  a  fulL  measure  of  the 
most  exquisite  sensations  of  delight,  when 
my  eye  fell  upon  the  Norman  knight,  who 
was  sneakingly  stealing  behind  his  late  ge- 
nerous antagonist,  having  his  hand  concealed 
in  the  silk  scarf,  which  fell  over  the  breast- 
plate of  his  armour.  My  fears  took  the  alarm 
that  his  intent  was  evil,  which  were  quickly 
confirmed  by  his  drawing  his  hand  from  the 
folds  of  the  scarf  in  which  gleamed  the 
shining  blade  of  a  long  broad-pointed  Nor- 
man dagger.  My  eyes  grew  instantly  dizzy 
with  the  sight,  when,  uttering  a  piercing 
shriek  of  agony,  I  fell  senseless  from  ray  seat. 

"  My  fright  saved  my  lover  from  the  as- 
sassin's dastardly  design,  and  discovered  him, 
in  the  very  act  of  committing  a  cowardly 
murther,  to  the  nobles  and  knights  around, 
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who  would  not  sully  their  knighthood  by  per- 
sonally interfering,  but  they  ordered  theii 
esquires  and  their  men  to  drive  him  from  the 
listB,  with  every  mark  of  disgrace  and  ig- 
nominy. 

"  I  know  not  wbat  else  transpired,  but  on 
recovering  from  my  swoon,  I  found  myself 
at  the  house  of  my  father,  attended  by  my 
affectionate  parents.  1  asked  after  the  noble 
Briton,  who,  I  found,  was  then  being  enter- 
tained by  the  King,  with  a  most  regal  and 
brilliant  party,  from  which  he  took  an  early 
departure  to  visit  our  house,  to  make  tender 
enquiries  touching  my  stale  of  health.  To 
know  that  he  was  safe  completely  restored  me, 
and  I  descended,  soon  after,  to  the  parlour, 
where  I  received  the  most  sensitive  congra- 
tulations, and  the  most  fervent  protestations  of 
a  devoted  heart. 

"  Oh !  Algernon,  Algernon,  the  dear  remem- 
biance  of  thee  grows  stronger  with  years,  and 
my  greatest  consolation,  since  thy  loss,  is  in 
the  hope  that  our  meeting,  hereafter,  will  he 
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for  ever."  Here  the  lady  abbess  shed  a 
shower  of  tears,  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a 
noble  affection. 

On  recovering  her  serenity,  she  proceeded : — 
"  A  few  days  after,  my  gallant  lover  declared 
himself  in  form,  and  was  received  with  favor. 
A  fortnight  saw  us  united  at  the  altar,  and  a 
happier  couple,  the  glorious  heavens  could 
not  shine  upon.  Each  day  found  the  Baron 
de  Glenvale  increase  in  fervor,  attention,  and 
aH'ection,  more  as  a  lover  still,  than  as  a  poe- 
sessuig  husband. 

"The  Baron,  shortly,  look  rae  to  Britain, 
to  reside  at  Glenvale  Tovwer,  where  our  days 
passed  ou  in  one  undeviating  scene  of  bliss. 
Here,  soon  after,  I  gave  birth  to  a  boy,  a  sweet 
pledge  of  our  union  and  our  happiness,  but 
the  only  one  we  ever  had.  As  he  increased  in 
age,  be  increased  in  youthful  graces,  and  upon 
our  affections,  by  his  winning  and  endearing 
manners.  When  our  darling  was  about  eight 
years  old.  Sir  Reginald,  a  brother  of  the 
Baron  de  Glenvale's,  arrived  from  foreign 
parts,  in  whom  I  immediately  recognised  one 
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night  came,  but  they  returned  not.  The  night 
■ — a  sleepless  night  —  past,  and  neither  my 
husband,  or  boy  appeared.  Day  after  day, 
night  after  niglit,  I  watched  my  eyes  feverish, 
yet  I  saw  them  not,  nor  heard  I  ought  of  them. 
Our  vassals  were  sent  in  every  direction,  but 
all  their  search  was  fruitless,  and  with  their 
loss  my  happiness  was  shadowed,  destined 
never  more  to  shine. 

"  Sir  Reginald  attempted  to  soften  my 
grief,  and  told  me  it  was  useless  to  repine  for 
the  dead,  for  death  alone  could  have  caused 
their  absence ;  but  his  endeavours  and  pre- 
sence only  added  to  it.  He  had  the  audacity 
to  renew  his  addresses,  but  I  indignantly  re- 
jected them.  He  now  seized  upon  the  estates, 
and  I,  therefore,  soon  after,  watched  an  oppor- 
tunity, and  retired  from  Glenvale  Tower  to 
the  Continent,  with  what  valuables  I  coutd 
secure.  Both  my  parents  died  soon  afler  I 
joined  them,  leaving  me  the  whole  of  their 
property.  1  speedily  sold  off  the  estates,  and 
with  the  proceeds,  came  back  to  Britain, 
where,  still  hearing  no  tidings  of  my  lord  or 
r2 


child,  I  determined  to  pass  the  remainder  of 
my  days  in  solitude.  I  then  founded  and 
endowed  this  monastery. 

"When  it  was  nearly  completed,  a  small, 
almost  unintelligible  scroll,  was  put  into  my 
hands  by  a  stranger,  nho  instantly  Tanished. 
The  scroll  ran  thus  : — '  Be  not  too  deeply 
moved.  Lady, — the  baron  was  mortbered. 
Thy  boy  lives,  but  the  hand  which  murtbered 
the  sire,  would  murther  the  scion,  was  be 
known  to  exist.  Thou  shalt  behold  him  in  a 
month.  Lady,  but  in  secret,  till  matters  are 
ripe  for  his  restoration  to  bis  father's  honors 
and  estates.' 

"  Month  after  month,  year  after  year,  then 
passed  on,  and  still  I  heard  no  further  news. 
I  thought  my  sorrows  had  been  mocked,  and 
I  allowed  them  to  settle  into  a  changeless 
feeling  of  melancholy  and  despair. 

"  I  then  became  the  lady  abbess  of  the 
monastery  I  founded,  and  have  ever  since 
presided  over  lb.e  sisters  of  the  Retreat, 
pursuing  an  unvarying  life,  unrelieved  by  a 
joy." 


J 
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The  Lady  Bona  listened  with  the  deepest 
interest  to  the  narative,  and  sympathized  with 
every  tear  let  fall,  and  every  sigh  which 
escaped,  during  its  progress. 

The  lady-maiden  then  related  to  the  lady 
ahhessy  her  own  artless  simple  life,  and  the 
history  of  the  youth  Ludolph,  to  his  departure 
for  Palestine,  (his  further  career,  since  which, 
she  was  wholly  unacquainted)  and  with  the 
particulars  of  their  innocent,  but  touching 
affection. 

.  The  lady  abbess  was  roused  from  a  deep 
reverie  into  which  she  was  thrown  by  the  pro- 
minent particulars  of  the  tale,  to  which  she 
paid  the  most  devout  attention,  by  the  ap- 
proach of  one  of  the  sisters,  who  came  to 
Acquaint  the  Lady  Bona,  that  there  had  been 
an  arrival  of  two  soldiers  at  Godolphin  Castle, 
from  the  Holy  Land. 

Away  she  flew,  passing  the  armourer  and 
his  usual  escort,  who  were  waiting  outside 
the  wicket  door  of  the  convent,  but  whose 
call  for  her  to  wait  for  their  protection,  was 
made  in  vain,  she  heard  it  not,  nor  did  she 


stop  an  iuBtant  on  her  way  to  the  castle, 
which  ehe  reached  in  the  fourth  of  the  time 
occupied  by  the  armourer  and  his  guard. 

One  of  the  strangere  was  inataoUy  sum- 
moaed  to  her  presence,  and  she  lent  a  ready 
and  a  greedy  ear  to  his  information. 

"  I  have  come  from  Palestine,  gentle  lady," 
said  the  soldier,  "  with  news  from  Kiag 
Richard  to  his  brother  John,  and  people.  I 
bear  the  glorious  tidings  of  the  great  battle 
of  Ashkelon,  and  defeat  of  the  infidels.  I 
lefl  the  brave  Christians  advancing  on  Jeru- 
salem." 

"  Hast  thou  brought  no  other  news,  gootl 
soldier,"  said  the  Jady-maiden  in  a  tone  of 
great  diaappointuient.  "  Bid'st  thou  bear 
nought  of  a  messenger,  sent  to  the  king,  ex> 
pressly  from  hence  V 

"  None,  Lady,"  replied  the  soldier. 
"  Know  ye  ought  of  a  noble  comely  youth, 
a  stranger  among  the  brave  Crusaders  ?"  iu- 
quired  the  lady-maiden,  with  an  anxious  and 
beseeching  look,  which  almost  conveyed  llie 
intelligence  she  wished  to  receive. 
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"  I  do  not,  lady,"  answered  the  soldier. 
"  But  there  is  a  noble,  comely  "young  knight, 
whose  valour  and  bravery  have  exceeded  all 
praise,  and  filled  men's  minds  too  much  for 
aay  other  youth  to  be  thought  of." 

"  His  name,  his  name,  good  soldier,  quick, 
tell  me  his  name,"  said  the  lady-maiden. 

"  Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  lady,"  replied  the 
soldier.  "  He  saved  the  king's  life,  'tis  said, 
at  the  battle  of  the  mist,  and  mainly  gained 
the  great  battle  of  Ashkelon,  by  his  intre- 
pidity and  discretion,  which  came  well  timely 
in  aid  of  the  king's  fiery  valour." 

"  This  should  be  my  Ludolph,  but  alas  !  it 
is  not  he,"  exclaimed  the  lady-maiden,  sink- 
ing with  disappointed  hopes. 

"  Ludolph,  said  ye,  gentle  lady,"  observed 
the  second  soldier,  joining  his  comrade.  "  Lu- 
dolph is,  that  is,  was  the  name  of  the  young 
gallant,  who  slew  the  infidel  bow-man  who 
would  have  slain  our  king.  Ludolph  is  now 
Sir  Lionel  de  Darbye,  Lady," 

"  Gracious  powers  1  what  do  1  hear  V  ex- 
claimed the  lady-maiden, wil  d  with  the  greatest 
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"  Stay,  stay  where  ye  are,"  said  the  lady- 
maiden,  and  away  she  tripped  with  heela 
lighter  than  her  heart,  if  possible,  to  impart 
the  gratifying  news  to  her  parents,  who  upon 
seeing  their  loving  daughter  restored  to  spirits 
and  health,  for  the  roses  again  bloomed,  on 
a  sudden,  in  her  cheeks,  were  extremely 
overjoyed,  and  received  the  informatioa  of 
Ludolph's  fame  and  fortuae  with  the  highest 
pleasme  and  satisfaction. 

She  quickly  returned  to  the  two  soldiers, 
who  she  made  relate  over  again  all  they 
knew,  when  she  made  them  a  costly  present, 
and  directed  the  armourer,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  the  Monastery,  to  see  to  their 
good  entertainment. 

The  good  lady-abbess  participated,  deeply, 
in  the  felicitous  feelings  to  which,  only,  the 
gentle  heart  of  the  lady-maiden  was  now 
alive.  Months  passed  over,  and  nothing  more 
was  heard,  but,  at  last,  rumours  began  to  be 
rife  of  the  disastrous  turn  aSairs  had  taken 
in  Palestine,  of  the  breaking  up  of  the  Chris- 
tiaa  army,  and,  soon  followed,  the  dismal  newB 
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of  the  return  of  King  Richard  to  Europe,  aud 
of  his  being  seized  and  detained  a  prisoner  in 
Germany,  in  open  violation  of  every  prin- 
ciple of  honor,  by  a  power,  considered  before, 
friendly  to  the  Britiiih  King. 

Many  of  the  knights,  esquires,  and  soldiers 
of  the  glorious  crusade,  reached  Britain  in  a 
moBt  deplorable  plight,  and  spread  themselves 
throughout  the  land,  when  minute  particulars 
of  the  events  of  the  war  soon  became  gene- 
rally known.  Among  others  who  returned, 
were  several  of  the  vassals  of  Baron  de  Darbye, 
6ome  of  whom  were  with  the  king's  party, 
which  was  dispersed  on  its  way  to  the  coast. 
A  few  of  them  came  to  Godolphin  Castle, 
whose  inmates  were  now,  for  the  first  time, 
informed  of  the  death  of  De  Bellemonte,  at 
the  battle  of  Ashkelon,  and  full  particulars 
were  given  of  the  action  in  the  night,  which 
led  to  the  loss  of  Sir  Lionel,  who  they  stated 
was  then  unfortunately  slain,  much  to  the 
lively  grief  of  every  body,  but  particularly  of 
King  Richard,  whose  regrets  were  unbouDded, 
as  well  as  their  own,  "for  in  him   they  had 
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lost  a  master,"  they  said,  "  whose  name,  be- 
fore, had  been  the  itass-word  for  victory." 

The  Lady  Bona  listened  to  the  tale  so  fatal 
to  her  peace,  but  spoke  not.  She  did  not 
weep — she  could  not  weep.  The  smile  that 
had  played  upon  her  dimpled  cheeks,  fixed  in 
lineaments  expressive  of  a  hopelegs,  broken 
heart.  Her  flower-bed  was  tended,  but  not 
watered,  and  the  violets  and  snow-drops, 
which  continued  to  blow  in  all  seasons, 
drooped  their  heads,  but  the  rose  tree  was 
still  green  and  full  of  flowers,  with  which 
she  daily  bedecked  her  dress,  in  a  fantastical 
form,  not  from  any  aberration  of  mind,  but  in  a 
total  listlessness  of  all  other  feelings,  than  the 
one  which  engrossed  all  her  thoughts.  The 
turret,  too,  waa  frequented,  from  whence  her 
eye  would  be  fixed  for  hours,  on  the  spot  on 
which  she  last  beheld  her  lover.  All  the  kind 
attentions  of  her  affectionate  parents  were 
lost  upon  her,  and  her  visits  to  the  Retreat 
were  discontinued.  Her  sole  joy  was  encou- 
raging the  sorrow  which  was  consuming  her. 
The  lady  abbess  became,  uow,  in  her  turn,  a 
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daily  frequenter  of  the  castle,  but,  at  first, 
effected  no  good.  She  proposed  the  Retreat 
as  a  refuge  to  the  lady-maiden,  and  repre- 
sented that,  as  the  remainder  of  her  own  days 
could  be  but  short,  if  she  would  forsake  the 
world  and  take  the  veil,  she  should  become 
the  officiating  lady  abbess,  while  she  lired, 
and  should  succeed  her  in  the  office,' togetbet 
with  the  large  revenues  which  she  had  apper- 
tained to  the  monastery. 

By  degrees,  the  project  was  seriously  en- 
tertained, and  the  Lady  Bona  looked  forward 
to  the  day  which  was  now  fixed  for  her  inau- 
guration, unmoved  and  unaffected,  as  if  it 
were  a  day  usual  to  meet  and  pass  over.  As 
the  time  more  closely  approached,  all  in  the 
castle  were  affected  by  the  sacrifice  that  was 
about  being  made,  but  the  object  of  it,  who 
seemed  lost  to  every  solace,  and  every  sense 
but  the  loss  she  had  sustained  of  all  her  bright 
hopes,  in  the  supposed  death  of  her  lover. 
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"  I  UH  him  btu  the  surgei  under  hioi, 
And  ride  upon  Iheic  buku  :  he  (rod  the  watei 
Whose  enmity  he  flung  aside,  and  lireasled 
The  surge  most  sooll'n  that  met  him ;  his  bu 
'Bove  (he  contentious  waves  he  kept,  and  oar 
Himieir  with  hii  good  anna  in  luity  a(rDkea 
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shore,  Ihnl  o'er  hii  waTs-woni  basli  boo'd. 


ks  stooping  ID  relieve  him.    I  not 


Sir  Lionel  Ae  Darbye  procee(ied  on  his 
way,  in  a  mood  of  melancholy,  which  the 
glowing  affection  of  his  heart  bo  naturally 
kindled,  at  parting  with  objects,  with  whom 
were  entwined  the  noblest  sentiments  sod 
recollections  which  the  human  mind  and 
heart  are  capable  of  feeling.  He  drowned 
the  keenness  of  his  regrets,  in  the  cheering 
hope  and  prospect  that  every  league  he  tra- 
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reward  and  our  gratitude  will  attend  upon 
thee." 

The  Arab  during  the  remainder  of  the  dis- 
tance to  the  coaat,  seldom  lefl  the  side  of 
the  knight,  who  took  so  much  delight  in 
his  coDTersatioD,  that  when  the  wide  ocean 
was  before  them,  he  felt  a.  regret  stealing 
upon  him,  that  they  so  soon  should  have  to 
part. 

One  barque,  only,  was  riding  oif  the  Port 
of  Acre,  which  was  immediately  freighted  to 
transport  the  laat  band  of  Crusaders  to 
Britain. 

"  I  thank  thee,  Arab,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  on 
approaching  the  beach,  "  for  thy  services,  and 
I  could  even  wish  that  they  extended  further, 
but  we  have  now  reached  the  point,  where  the 
land  concludes  thy  limits  and  the  sea  com- 
mences ours." 

"  I  fain  would  pass  it  with  thee,  Briton,  if 
BO  be,  thou  wilt  grant  my  wish?"  said  the 
Arab. 

"If  thou  art  serious,  and  a  free  agent, 
Arab,"  said  Sir  Lionel,  "  I  have  no  objection. 


1 
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the  voyagers  were  ItimliiouB,  and  tlie  iniminetit 
perils  of  their  situation,  were  presented  to 
their  view  in  vivid  colore.  The  sails,  save 
one,  were  furled,  for  the  wind  was  at  south- 
west, direct  upon  the  Devonshire  coast,  and 
the  vessel  was  given  as  liltle  bearing  to- 
wards the  shore  as  possible. 

The  captain  gave  up  all  as  lost,  aud  the 
tiller  was  powerless  in  his  grasp.  Sir  Lionel 
then  took  the  helm,  and  kept  the  remaining 
sail  full,  in  order  to  lack  out  to  sea  till  morn- 
ing, provided  the  barque  could  outlive  the 
iiight,  which  was  doubtful,  for  it  labored  im- 
mensely. The  politic  design  was  fruitless, 
for  a  powerful  gust  of  wind  that  seemed  to 
lift  the  vessel  out  of  the  water,  rent  the  single 
sail  into  ribbons,  which  only  became  apparent 
from  the  unsteady  rolling  of  the  vessel,  for 
the  darkness  which  enveloped  it  precluded 
all  riew  of  the  occurrence. 

It  appeared  to  thunder,  but  the  sounds  were 
not  of  thunder,  for  no  liglitning  gashed  the 
impenetrable  gloom : — the  sounds  were  the 
roarings  of  the  wind  along  the  uneven  cliUs, 

VOL.  II.  % 
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now  beamways  by  the  breaking  of  the  large 
waves  into  small  ones.  At  length,  the  wind 
came  sweeping;  over  the  deep,  howling  terri- 
fically, swelling  the  waves  in  its  progress,  till 
one  —  a  heavy  sea  —  struck  her  upon  the 
weather  bow,  washed  over  her  deck,  and 
dashed  Sir  Lionel  and  tbe  Arab  overboard, 
together  with  a  small  portion  of  the  gunwale. 
The  Arab  closely  grasped  Sir  Lionel,  whose 
eries  for  assistaace  from  those  on  board, were 
atteaded  to,  just  as  much,  as  by  the  boister- 
ous waters.  All  was  screened  in  darkness. 
The  rumbling  roar  of  the  breakers  on  the 
shore  was  heard  at  intervals,  but  in  which  di- 
rection the  shore  lay,  it  was  impossible  to 
know,  on  account  of  the  loud  wind  and  splash- 
ing of  the  bursting  waves.  Sir  Lionel  was  a 
good  swimmer,  but  his  efforts  were  cramped 
and  limited  by  the  hold  of  the  Arab,  which 
got  firmer  and  firmer.  Sir  Lionel  could  not 
find  in  his  heart  to  shake  off  the  Arab,  though, 
by  doing  so,  he  would  greatly  have  increased 
his  chances  of  escape  :  he  determined  to  sup- 
port him  to  the  lasl. 

s  2 
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plunged  away  from  the  plank,  to  which  the 
Arab  Btiil  firmly  clung. 

The  young  knight  trod  the  water,  and 
feathered  it  with  his  hands  to  keep  his  head 
above  water  and  economize  his  strength, 
which,  at  last,  began  rapidly  to  fail.  He  was 
at  the  mercy  of  the  wavee,  not  knowing 
whither  they  would  bear  him,  though  he  mo- 
mentarily expected  they  would  swallow  him 
up.  With  his  powers  his  hopes  failed,  and 
he  began  to  think  any  further  endeavours  idle 
and  useless. 

A  round  circle  of  light  now  beamed  in  the 
darkness,  red  as  the  sun  in  a  dark  November 
fog.  It  spread  larger  and  larger,  and  at  length, 
the  waves  around  were  illumined  with  its  rays. 
At  the  moment.  Sir  Lionel  was  in  the  midst 
of  two  high  swelling  waves,  upon  the  summit 
of  one  before  him  stood  the  Ladj/eoflhe  Rose. 
whose  airy  feet  skimmed  its  surface,  with 
every  swell  of  which  she  rose  and  fell,  as  a 
swan  breasting  the  ripples  of  a  flowing 
river. 

She   was    shining   with    all   her    rare   and 
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the  moon — at  half — added  tier  faint  beams.casL- 
''^81  together,  a  soft  light  over  the  eea.onwhich 
the  Ladye  of  tke  Rose  still  remained,  rising 
with  the  uQdulations  of  its  quivering  surface. 
While  their  ridges  brushed  her  feet,  the  pas- 
siDg  water  seemed  a  small  stream  of  sparkling 
gems.  Her  omnifarious  iustrument  was  now 
heard,  swelling  and  falling  with  the  gale,  the 
sweet  and  wild  harmony  of  which,  now  full 
and  then  modulated,  seemed  to  hush  the 
troubled  deep,  for  as  the  storm  subsided, 
the  waves  rolled  into  one  another,  and  theo 
swelled  into  lines  of  huge  but  noiseless  waves, 
till  they  dashed,  one  after  the  other,  upon  the 
shore,  with  a  noise  like  peals  of  the  loudest 
thunder. 

She  now  rose  slowly  fiooa  the  blue  waters, 
a  few  drops  of  which  fell  from  her  feet  as  she 
rose.  The  light  she  reflected  upon  the  dark 
flowing  sea,  as  she  passed  round  a  projectiou 
of  rock,  exhibited  to  the  knight  an  object 
struggling  in  the  water,  and  bis  feeling  hopes 
whispered  that  it  was  the  Arab,  and  that  he 
might  still  be  saved.     He  instantly  disrobed 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


"  See  how  the  morning  opes  her  golden  gates, 
And  takes  her  farewell  of  the  glorious  sun  I 
How  well  resembles  it  the  prime  of  youth, 
Trimm'd  like  a  younker  prancing  to  his  love." 

Shakspeare. 


The  day^  which  was  fixed  for  the  Lady 
Bona  de  Godolphin  to  take  the  veil,  was  now 
at  hand,  but  it  was  one  of  gloom  and  sorrow 
throughout  the  castle. 

The  lady  abbess  arrived  early  to  conduct 
her  to  the  Retreat,  the  Lord  and  Lady  Godol- 
phin being  passive  consenters  to  the  arrange- 
ment, which  would  take  away  their  daughter 
from  them  for  ever,  not  knowing  what  to  do 
for  the  best,  in  the  melancholy  state  of  her 
mind,  and  it  being  a  proposition  to  which  she 
had  given  her  consent. 


usaally  rich  ar 
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tions,  which  appeared  to  afford  her  all  the 
consolation  she  was  susceptible  of.  At  length, 
she  rose  to  go,  but  she  returned  to  lake  a  last 
look.  She  went  again,  but  returned  to  take 
another.  This  she  did  over  and  over  again. 
At  last  she  advanced  once  more  determined 
that  this  look  should  be  the  last.  Her  left 
hand  was  on  her  forehead,  parting  her  silken 
treeaes,  while  her  right  hand  was  on  her  heart. 
Her  glance  lingered  on  the  same  spot,  but  it 
was  dimmed  by  a  rising  tear,  the  first  and 
only  tear  that  had  come  to  her  relief  since  the 
sad  news  she  had  heard  that  her  lover  was 
slain. 

Her  vivid  fancy  pictured  to  her  imagination, 
her  lover  on  his  coal-black  steed,  the  plume 
of  his  helmet  nodding,  and  her  silk  scarf 
waving  with  the  wind  as  be  vanished  from  her 
sight,  but  it  was  but  the  lively  shadow  of 
a  retentive,  fond,  but  despairing  memory.  She 
cast  one  more  long  and  lingering  look,  when 
her  eye  caught  the  appearance  of  a  glittering 
object  issuing  from  the  green  avenue,  which 
led  from  the  forest  to  the  Castle.  She  dashed 


The  horn  at  the  castle  gate  was  now  sounded 
with  a  long  and  cheering  blast,  which  as- 
tonished the  inmates,  and  Peg  of  the  Deli 
passed  through  the  porch,  flourishing  her 
*'  white-heart/'  and  exclaiming  incessantly, 

**  Tbit  child  of  chance, 
Perchance  may  be, 
By  sword  and  lance, 
Of  high  degree." 

Sir  Lionel  now  entered  the  Castle  Court, 
the  lady-maiden  Bona  leaning  on  his  arm. 
Nothing  ever  surpassed  the  joy  which  the  re- 
turn of  Ludolph — ennobled — diffused  through- 
out that  part  of  the  country. 

At  day-break  of  the  morning  after  the 
frightful  storm.  Sir  Lionel  beheld  the  barque 
stranded  on  the  beach,  and  left  ''high  and 
dry,"  the  crew  and  his  men  safe,  and  busy 
landing  from  the  wreck  all  the  valuables.  He 
then  quickly  made  his  way  to  Brooksby  Castle 
— ^which  he  now  named  **  Darby e  Castle — ^" 
where  he  found  assembled,  a  large  body  of 
his  vassalsi  whose  satisfaction  was  unbounded 
at  the  safe  return  of  their  lord,  whom  they 
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had  considered  and  reported  dead.  Sir  Lionel 
rested  that  day,  and  the  oext  morning;,  ere 
the  shades  of  night  wete  vanishing  before  the 
morning  dawn,  found  him  on  bis  way  to  Go- 
dolphin  Castle,  in  the  deepest  anxiety  re- 
garding the  stat«  of  his  lady-love,  of  who&e 
hapless  condition  be  was  instantly  made  ac- 
quainted. 

With  the  joys  of  her  heart,  returned  the 
color  and  the  smiles  of  her  cheeks,  and  in  the 
banqueting  ball  wUere  the  family,  the  ladjr- 
abhess,  the  whole  household,  and  the  vassals 
of  the  two  baroos  were  assembled,  the  lady- 
maiden  was  the  happiest  of  the  happy. 

The  lady  abbess,  too,  once,  for  more  than 
■erenty  long  years  of  sorrow,  felt  an  inward 
satisfaction,  undefinable  and  quite  new  to  her. 
The  good  old  lady,  though  she  had  never 
seen  the  knight  before,  rose  from  hei*  chair, 
and  proffered  her  coagratulatious  to  him.  His 
helmet  was  off,  and  the  sun  now  shot  a  steady 
light  upon  his  countenance.  The  lady-abbess 
in  dwelling  upon  it,  found  her   tears  crowd 
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ioto  her  eyes.  "AUb!"  said  she,  in  wiping 
them  away  as  they  rose,  "  how  like  to  what 
my  Fabian  promised  to  be," 

"Fabian!  lady," said  the  armourer,  strangely 
troubled  at  hearing  the  name  mentioned. 

"  Aye,  I  speak  of  my  son  Fabian,  good  ar- 
mourer," rejoined  the  lady-abbess,  "whose, 
and  his  father's  strange  loss,  1  have  never 
ceased  to  deplore  these  seventy  years." 

"  Thy  name,  lady  ?"  eagerly  demanded  the 
armourer. 

"  Rosamond,  Baroness  de  Glenvale,  of  Glen- 
vale  Tower,"  replied  the  lady-abbess,  deeply 
affected  by  the  inquiry,  "  But  why  do  ye 
ask  V 

"  Of  Glenvale  Tower,  over  against  the  Black 
Mountain,  lady?"  added  the  armourer,  look- 
ing wildly. 

"  The  same,"  returned  the  lady-abbess, 
overcome  with  her  feelings. 

"Merciful  powers!"  ejaculated  the  ar- 
mourer, staring  with  eyes  ready  to  start  from 
their  sockets.  "  The  strange  supernatural 
scene  of  a  murther,   I  saw,  fifty  years  ago — 
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twenty  years  after  it  must  have  happened — 
on  the  Witches'  Pass,  has,  then,  relation  to 
thee,  lady." 

The  abrupt  announcement,  by  the  armourer, 
of  the  murther  of  her  husband,  which,  before, 
bad  been  more  than  surmised  by  her,  caused 
the  lady-abbess  to  fall  back  senseless  in  ber 
seat. 

The  following  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  main 
facts,  which  were  now  elicited  by  the  concur- 
ring testimony  atforded  by  the  lady-abbess, 
the  armourer,  Pe^  of  the  Dell,  and  the  docu- 
ment given  by  V)e  Bellemonte,  to  Sir  Lionel, 
on  the  held  of  the  battle  of  Ashkelon,  which 
he  thought  no  more  of,  from  the  moment  he 
possessed  it,  till  now. 

The  fact  of  the  murther  of  Baron  de  Glen- 
vale,  by  his  brother  Sir  Reginald  de  Belle- 
monte,  the  father  of  Sir  Canute,  Baron  de 
Bellemonte,  was  placed  beyond  a  doubt,  by 
the  most  e:ictraordiiiary  coincidences.  The 
armourer  still  possessed  the  hunting-horn, 
which  the  lady-abbess  recognised  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Baron  de  Glenvale,  and  the  dagger 
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(the  horn  and  dagger  f'omid  at  the  bottom  of 
the  waterfall)  which  she  identified  as  Sir  Re- 
ginald's. The  Convent  possessed  portraits 
of  the  brothers,  in  which  the  armourer  was 
thunderstruck  to  find  likenesses  of  the  super- 
natural  objects  he  saw  in  his  vision,  oTi  to 
takehimonhis  own  word,  "witnessed  near  his 
fether'a  hamlet."  "  The  wi  Id  Hag  of  the  Glen," 
— a  gipsy  who  had  attached  herself  to  the  for- 
tunes of  the  House  of  Glenvale, — on  themur- 
ther  of  the  father,  conveyed  the  son  into  the 
heart  of  Prance,  where  he  was  placed  in  se- 
crecy to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  his  uncle. 
On  doing  this,  the  Hag  returned  to  Britain, 
and  was  the  person  who  delivered  the  scroll 
ioto  the  hands  of  the  baroness.  On  her  way 
back  to  France  the  vessel  was  lost.  Fabian 
remained  abroad  many  years,  totally  bereft 
of  his  senses,  from  the  frightful  scene  on  the 
bridge.  By  degrees,  he  recovered  them,  when 
he  formed  an  attachment  for,  and  married  the 
danghter  of  a  genteel-man,  in  wbose  house  be 
had  been  protected,  in  his  helpless  situation. 
On  giving  birth  to  a  boy,  his  lady  died.     He 
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then  came  over  to  England,  and  landed  at 
Llornboth,*  where  te  fell  sick  of  a  fever,  and 
sunk  under  it,  committing  the  biKtoryaud  for- 
tunes of  his  child,  to  Peg  of  the  Dell,  who  was 
his  only  attendant,  in  his  fatal  illness.  The 
coronet  and  the  letters  L.  G.  oa  the  clothes  of 
the  child,  were  instanced  in  confirmation  of 
Peg  of  the  Dell's  information.  Thus  in  Sir 
Lionel,  Baron  de  Darhye,  the  lady-abbess 
was  delighted  to  find  a  grandson — the  son  of 
her  "darling,"  who  "  promised  to  be,"  when 
last  she  saw  him,  what  Sir  Lionel  now  was. 

The  marriage  of  the  Baron  de  Darbye  and 
the  Lady  Bona  de  Godolpbin,  took  place  with 
the  greatest  pomp  and  pageantry.  From  the 
eve  of  the  wedding-day,  the  Arab,  (in  nhose 
rolling  dark-blue  eye,  Sir  Lionel  was  often 
reminded  of  the  Amazon-chieO  was  never 
seen  more. 
The  delighted  couple — enjoying  the  height  of 
human  bliss — soon  after  the  ceremony,  visited 
the  bed  of  flowers,  led  thither,  by  the  lorely 
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bride,  who  wanted  to  show  her  lord,  the  pretty 
objects  which  had  been  to  her,  the  source  of 
80  much  pleasure  and  consolation  in  his 
absence. 

The  sun  was  going  down  in  a  wide  lake  of 
gold,  each  pane  of  the  western  lattice  windows, 
not  only  glittering  with  his  rays,  but  the  re- 
flection in  them  was  so  great,  that  they  ap- 
peared to  possess  a  sun,  and  heaven  in  them- 
selves.  Sir  Lionel  and  his  Lady,  upon  wind- 
ing round  the  sweep  of  the  north-east  battle- 
ments of  the  Castle,  came  in  view  of  the 
flower-bed,  on  the  centre  of  which  stood  the 
Xnrfye  of  the  Rose,  who  was  now  seen  nearer 
and  to  more  advantage  than  ever.  They 
stopped,  struck  with  a  delight  more  than 
human.  The  heavenly  being  was  standing 
on  the  violets  and  snowdrops,  whose  slender 
heads  but  just  yielded  beneath  tlie  pressure 
of  her  tread.  Not  a  leaf  moved  upon  the  still 
sunny  air,  which  was  illumined  with  her  shin- 
ing presence.  Her  instrument  was  silent. 
Now  a  leaf  trembled  with  the  breathing  air, 
when  it  gave  birth  to  soft  gentle  whisperings 
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of  angelic  notes  of  music.  Every  leaf  wu 
again  still,  and  the  magic  sounds  died  away 
in  the  echo  of  their  wildness  and  beauty.  Now 
the  wind  came  in  gentle  puds.when  its  soundB 
swelled  with  their  power — with  which,  the  soul 
melted,— and  then  they  subsided  with  the 
sighs  of  the  breeze.  All  was  again  hushed. 
She  then  raised  her  instrument  a  little  higher, 
and  slowly  mounted  the  air,  in  passiog  thtougb 
which,  it  again  played,  and  the  ethereal  beauty 
said : — 

"  My  Oiglii  it  iDiJ  ibc  ilglii  of  day. 

My  iirps  are  o'er  tlie  tin, 
MoWwcislellofoii:." 

Her  movements  were  now  accelerated, 
which  created  a.  breeze  in  the  stagnant  sir, 
when  the  harmony  from  her  instrument  was, 
for  a  moment,  incomparably  wild  and  sweet, 
but  all  perception  of  her  had  passed,  ere  the 
strains  ceased  their  vibration  on  the  ear. 

In  spite  of  every  obstacle  raised  against  it 
by  Prince  John,  Richard's  brother.  Baron  de 
Darbye  succeeded  in  raising  the  amount  of 
King   Richard's   ransom,    advancing  himself 
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his  last  mark  towards  it,  and  restoring  his 
highness  to  his  loyal  people,  escorting  him 
from  the  coast  to  the  Tower  of  London. 

On  the  next  anniversary  of ''  the  battle  of  the 
Mist/'  Richard,  Coeur  de  Lion,  at  the  peep 
of  dawn,  unfurled  his  royal  banner,  inscribed 
with  the  motto  of  *'  God  and  my  right,"  be- 
fore Darbye  Castle,  to  pay  an  unexpected 
visit  to  its  lord,  by  whom  his  grace  was  re- 
ceived with  open  heart  and  arms. 

With  the  most  lively  greetings,  the  king  con- 
veyed into  the  hands  of  Sir  Lionel,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  his  lady,  a  small  fold  of  parchment, 
conferring  on  him  the  dignity  of  an  earl  in  the 
right, andby  virtueofthe  tenure  of  Darbye  Castle, 
with  which  it  was  ordered  to  co^exist,  the  barony 
of  Glenvale,  giving  the  title  of  Viscount  to 
the  eldest  son. 
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